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THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By ARTHUR VAUGHAN ABBOTT, 


FAINTLY through the mists of the centuries 
come strange accounts of wonderful structures 
realized by the ancients with a skill that seems 
now impossible to parallel. Through the per- 


spective of the past the imagination again wan- 
ders among the fountains and luxuriant vegeta- 
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tion of the Hanging Gardens of Babylon; or, 
sailing under the Colossus of Rhodes, hails with 
delight, after the tempestuous Mediterranean, 
the friendly gleam of the Pharos at Alexandria. 
The antiquary, mournfully digging about the 
ruins of Diana’s Temple, the Olympian Zeus, or 
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the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus, sighs for the 
grandeur and grace of Oriental architecture ; and 
in his contemplation of by-gone ages forgets and 
ignores the possibilities of the present. From the 
summit of the Great Pyramid (the last of the seven 
famous wonders of the ancient world) the traveler 
reviews the remains of former splendor, and won- 
ders whether, in coming ages, any structures of 
the present will excite in future generations the 
same interest as that with which he now regards 
the extinct civilization of the Nile. In compari- 
son with the past, the present always suffers ; yet 
a little consideration will show that the monu- 
ments of the nineteenth century are more wonder- 
ful, and perhaps 
Greece and Egypt. 


as likely to endure, as those of 


THE FORTH BRIDGE, 


Of all the monuments of this century, the stu- 
pendous bridge across the Forth, in Scotland, is 
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which, formerly the home of a horde of pirates, 
now becomes tho central pier of the great bridge. 

Curiously, also, that part of the gulf lying be- 
tween Queensferry and Fife contains the only 
rock to be found for miles above the mouth, thug 
marking the one appropriate place where ade- 
quate foundations for so mammoth a structure 
can be obtained. Between the little island and 
either shore extends a space of nearly half a mile, 
where no foundation was feasible, and which, 
therefore, must be crossed without a single pier, 
thus outspanning by several hundred feet all ex- 
isting bridges. 

Serious gales sweeping through the estuary 
exert on the surface of so exposed a structure 
an enormous force, and to avoid a parallel catas- 
trophe to that ingulfing the unfortunate ‘Tay 
Bridge the most skillful engineering has been 
exercised. As the bridge runs nearly north and 
south, in the morning the east side, and in the 

; afternoon the west 
side, is exposed di- 











rectly to the rays of 
the sun, while the 
corresponding oppo- 
site sides are in the 
cool shadow. As a 
result, temperature 
stresses are introduc- 
ed, causing the whole 
mass to wriggle and 
twist to a considera- 
ble degree. In s0 
large a metal mass 
affects of temperature 
must be carefully pro- 
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ILLUSTRATION OF THE CANTILEVER PRINCIPLE. 


the grandest and most surprising construction, 
The Firth of Forth is a wide estuary, so deeply 
indenting the eastern coast of Scotland as to ne- 
cessitate an expensive and tedious transshipment 
of commerce across the gulf, or a long détour 
around it. For twenty-five years efforts have 
been made to obtain a permanent way over the 
estuary, but the difficulties to be encountered 
were so great that it is only within the last half 
of the past decade that engineering genius and 
mechanical skill have been sufficiently developed 
to render this greatest of metal structures a possi- 
bility. 

A few miles west of Edinburgh the firth, or 
gulf, suddenly contracts, leading in ancient times 
to the establishment of a ferry between Fife on 
the north and the town of Queensferry on the 
south. The estuary here is a little less than a 
mile and a half wide, and very opportunely a 
small rocky islet exists ‘almost in the centre, 


vided for, lest its in- 
sidious operation shall 
lead to destruction. 
Commencing at Queensferry on the south, the 
approaches to the bridge, consisting of ten 
short girders, of 168 feet span, extend over the 
low shores to the first great cantilever. From 
the main abutment, the entire firth is crossed by 
three immense trusses forming two central spans, 
each 1,710 feet in the clear, with two side spans 
of 690 feet. From the picture on page 133 it is 
at once perceived that the bridge consists of three 
enormous bracket-like structures, balanced on 
their foundations, each extending their arms on 
the one side over the sea, and on the other to 
meet the land approaches. It is this bracket- 
like appearance that gives the bridge the name 
of Cantilever, from a Latin word, meaning an ex- 
tended arm. An illustration on this page gives a 
graphic demonstration of the cantilever principle. 
Two men are represented as seated on the proto- 
types of the cantilever foundations. Their ex- 
tended arms grasp two sticks, which are the ana- 
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logues of the lower cords, or compression mem- 
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bers of the cantilever. The right arm of the one 
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man and the left arm of the other are anchored Gy 
to piles of bricks ; while their other arms sustain Ss 
. —_— » ie 
a third man, seated in the centre of the human r = 
mm . at} 
truss. The stresses to which the men are sub- i 
jected are obvious from the illustration ; and it iS 
is precisely the same with the great bridge. The Be 
° ‘. es 
enormous trusses are balanced upon their founda- BS 
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tions, and the weight of a passing train trans- | Ia 
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pull by the anchorages on either side of the ex | 
gulf. The cantilever - bridge possesses a very L kK | 
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marked advantage in the ease with which it may Jeg 
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be erected : for this very property of balancing 
on its foundations enables the engineer to build 
out over the water simultaneously in both direc- 
tions, using the truss-work of the bridge as the 
scaffold on which to erect additional pieces as 
fast as it is completed. By this means the ex- 
pense of underneath supports, which would have 
been enormous in the case now under considera- 
tion, where the depth of water in the gulf is over 
200 feet, is entirely avoided. 

The railway-track crosses the bridge at the 
height of about 150 feet above the water, giving 
ample head- room for vessels of all descriptions 
beneath the rails ; while above the track the huge 
trusses tower upward more than 200 additional 
feet. To withstand the violent gales of the 
Forth, the bridge has been proportioned to re- 
sist a wind-pressure of about 8,000 tons, and in 
the structure itself nearly 60,000 tons of steel 
have been employed. At any one time the weight 
of trains on the bridge would not exceed 2,000 
tons, so that, curiously enough, the weight of the 
structure itself is thirty times that of the load 
Which it is intended to carry, while the wind- 
pressures are at least four times as great. 

Each of the main foundations consists of four 
masonry columns, which are sunk through the 
mud and silt of the estuary to firm and solid 
strata, at a maximum depth of about 90 feet 
below high water. Above these foundations the 
trusses rise to a height of 361 feet, so that from 
the bottom of the foundation to the top of the 
metal-work the bridge rises 452 feet. From 
the general illustration the cantilevers will be 
seen to consist of a series of immense tubes, 
strongly bound together by lattice - work ties. 
These tubes are made of steel plates, riveted to- 
gether, and are 12 feet in diameter at the foun- 
dation, and taper to 5 feet in the centre. As 
each tube has a sectional area of 830 square 
inches, and the material possesses an ultimate 
tenacity of 80,000 pounds to the square inch, 
the enormous strength of the structure may be 
imagined. ; : 
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An illustration is given, 2!so, of the relative 
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MR. BENJAMIN BAKER, ENGINEER OF FORTH BRIDGE, 


dimensions of a single span of the bridge and 
those of the Eiffel Tower, from which it will be 
seen that two towers would be required to equal 
one of the three spans of the Forth Bridge. 


NEW YORK’S NEW AQUEDUCT. 


In 1842 the people of New York held high 
festival to celebrate the completion of the 
‘then grandest piece of engineering in America, 
and the Croton Aqueduct was formally opened, 
pouring into the metropolis daily nearly one 
hundred million gallons of pure water—a suffi- 
cient flood, it was thought, to more than sup- 
ply the city for all time to come. It was a 
conduit of brick, laid near the surface of the 
ground, extending from Croton Lake Dam along 
the banks of the Hudson River, and traversing 
Harlem Valley upon that picturesque model of 
the old Roman aqueducts, High Bridge. Before 
thirty years had passed, however, New York had 
eutgrown this supply; and with a city whose ex- 
tension is annually measured by miles, the abil- 
ity to secure its population from a water-famine 
in the present, and to store an adequate reserve 
for the unknown possibilities of the future, was a 
problem demanding the highest skill for its solu- 
tion and execution. 

Among the many sources proposed for recruit- 
ing the water-service were the mountain-lakes of 
New Jersey, the Valley of the Housatonic, and 
Lake George. But on due consideration preier- 
ence was again given to the Croton River, as 
being on the whole the most available location, 
and possessing the advantage of being within the 
State jurisdiction, Careful surveys were made, 
and the character of the soil and rock tested by 
means of diamond drills, to discover its working 
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qualities. Plans and specifications were finally 
arranged in accordance with the results obtained 
by these preliminary labors, and early in January, 
1884, the work began to assume an earnest aspect, 

Several methods were proposed for the new 
aqueduct, one of which was to construct it simi- 
larly to, and carry it along the line of, the old 
one. While this route might have bgen more 
convenient, the fear of its sceniililie in the 
event of mob violence, or its defenselessness in 
case of military hostilities, led to the adoption of 
a plan involving the construction of a continuous 
tunnel, which could be sunk deeply underground, 
and easily defended at the points where a surface 
opening was necessary. An additional reason for 
placing it underground was the increased cleanli- 
ness und purity of the water. As the water-source 
was some thirty miles from New York, and as 
the daily demands of the city were so great as to 
necessitate a conduit some twelve feet or more in 
diameter, this design contemplated the construc- 
tion of a tunnel in comparison with which those 
of the St. Gothard, Mont Cénis and the Iloosac 
sink into relative insignificance ; while, to carry 
a tunnel through all the unmanageable materials 
to be encountered in a thirty-mile stretch along 
the Hudson, to dip down and run under the 
IIarlem River, and to make it strong enough to 
resist the pressure and erosion of the torrent to 
be confined within it, was a problem of appalling 
perplexity. In spite of these obstacles, it was de- 
cided to place the tunnel at an average depth of 
170 feet feet below the surface from High Bridge 
up to Croton Dam, The location is very straight 
from the upper gate-house at Croton River to a 
point somewhat north of Sleepy Hollow. Here 
the line curves a little to the eastward, cuts under 
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the hills, passes with slight variations d 
huge Harlem River siphon (page 12%), enters New 


York about One Hundred and Eightieth Street, 


and runs along Tenth Avenue to the gate-house 
at One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Street. Here 
the brick conduit ends, and eight immense iron 


nvey the water to the varlous points 


of distribution. 
TT} ] 42. Sacto sla @ « ned) + ; lais] i 
he whoje thirty miles Of aqueduct Is laid in 


rick-work and masonry, with occasional. rein- 

forcements of iron. For some distance from 
( m Dam it is a flowing conduit of horseshoe 
form, while from a point just outside the cit 
line it becomes smaller and circular in contour, 
and the water is under considerable pressure. 
i : 


I'wo loops, or inverted siphons, occur. The larg- 


Harlem River, : 


, 
unexpectedly 


a ‘ 


est one is placed under the 
] 
swamp. 
In order 


to provide for the occasional necessary 


cleansing of these siphons, there is located near 
their termini extensive steam-pumping plants by 
means of which 
tied and 
perfect human structures require occasional re- 
pairing, the l i 


the siphons may be entirely emp- 


thoroughly washed. As even the most 
into numerous 
sections, separated from each other by gate-houses 


aqueduct is divide 
containing an arrangement of huge valves, which 
permit 


joining it, 


each section to be isolated from those ad- 
pumped out, 


Waste weirs are provided 





med and repaired. 
for the escape of the 


surplus water, and for keeping a uniform quan- 
tity flowing in the aqueduct. In construction, 


the work was divided into five divisions of fifteen 


sections each. The tunnel-level was reached by 


thirty-five shafts and four open cuts. These 
shafts were numbered consecutively up to thir 


ty- 


two. The deepest one (at the Harlem River 
siphon) is 419 feet: and the shortest one is but 
32 feet in depth. The work of sinking the shafts 


was begun in January, 1884, but some of the 


shorter shafts wer commenced until two 


In October, 


not 


years later. 1886, the tunnel had 
assumed something of its great proportions, and 
the work was being prosecuted in both directions 
the shafts. 


quality of the material, the exact rate of progress 


from each of Owing to the varying 
was difficult to ascertain ; but an average of about 
50 feet per week at each shaft may be considered 
a fair estimate. one 
time occupied in the work, with hundreds of 


Ten thousand men were at 


horses and mules, and many steam-engines. 
One of the most perplexing problems was the 

disposition of the excavated material, and it be- 

came necessary to resort to the expensive pur- 


chase of land, merely as a dumping-ground for 
the vast quantities of loose rock, as no railroad 
approached sufficiently near to be of service in 
Similarly, the 


disposing of the waste material. 
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transportation of materials became a very serious 
ques and within the city proper teams were 
ised to convey from distant points along the 


Hudson the various articles employed in con- 


1 





tion. Unforeseen obstacles and impediments 
rose in great numbers as the work progressed. 
] 


ry interesting and 


troublesome occurrence 


crossing the Harlem River. After 


was met in 


ing twoshafts on each bank (Nos. 24 and 25), 
and driving headings east and west across the 
ver, a fissure Was discovered near the west bank 


rendering it necessary to sink the shaft deeper, 
until 419 feet was attained. 
eed 


Ileadings were then 
lined 


ie largest shafts 


commen connected and 


were finally 
No. 25 is 


and 


one of t 
lis country is noteworthy from its con- 


permit 


being sO Cet signed as to 


used as the water-wav for tlie 


one part 


aqueduct, while the remaining portion is reserved 
bueket for thi 


purpose ol bailing out the siphon when cleans ng 


huge 


passage of a 


ecomes necessary. A pumping - station, gate- 


house 


(page 136) and blow-off are stationed her 
and the water is under great pressure, as it must 
pass far under the river through the siphon, rise 
again in the shaft, and make a still greater rise 


before it enters th gcate-house at One Hund 


and Thirty-fifth Street. 
lo avoid weak and soft 


places in the rock, fre- 


resort was made to supports of timber out- 


: 6 4% , 
} f 4 
side OT thie 


heavy brick lining laid in cement. As 

is thoroughly protected from the air, this 

not decay for a great many years, and wil 

form a sufficient support for the weight pl | 
upon it until time enough has elapsed to re 


now fresh masonry as hard as the 


cumbent rock, 
have been 
from those of ancient Rome down to 


but without 


Longer aqueducts than the Croton 


in existence, 
the more modern European 


Ones : 


have been ve ry small conduits, and 


few, if the difficultic: 

the progress of the Croton 
so that with its length of thirty miles, 
and its present daily capacity of 318,000,000 gal- 


( xception they 
constructed wit] any, of 


which have beset 


Aqueduct : 


lons, the latter may be placed in the lead of all 
structures of the kind in the world. In 
combination with the old aqueduct, 415,000,000 
gallons can be supplied to New York each day; 
and it is designed to construct, in the near future, 
an immense dam, which, in connection with the 
other reservoirs, will conserve all the rain-fall of 
the Croton Basin, and store up for a season of 
drought the many millions of gallons which are 
now wasted. The proposed dam will be located 
at Quaker Bridge, about two miles 
mouth of the Croton River, at a place where the 
steep slopes of the valley approach each other, 
forming a ravine of about 300 feet in width, at 


other 


above the 
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the level of the river-bed. The plan embodies 
closing this ravine with a dam of solid masonry, 
which will impound the water of the river, and 
lift the level to about 200 feet 
tide. ‘This structure will also impound over five 
billion cubie feet of water in a reservoir 16 
miles in length and 165 feet in depth at its lower 
end. Much thonght and study have been given 
to the construction of this great dam at Quaker 
sridge, which is to exceed, by about 100 feet, any 
dam _ heretofore The pressure of the 
water against the masonry, the weight of the ma- 
sonry, the force exerted by ice-expansion, earth- 


above mean high 


erected, 


quake-shocks, and 


} 
4 
i 


ull other destructive possibili- 
ties, have been well considered and _ scientifically 
guarded against; and it is believed that this 
greatest of dams may, by good workmanship, be 


? 
} 


made as secure as the hills against which it stands. 
THE EIFFEL TOWER, 

One of the most interesting and astonishing mon- 
uments of the engineering skill of the nineteenth 
céntury is the Eiffel Tower, erected for the In- 
ternational Exhibition of 1889, on the Champ de 
Mars, Paris. This iron-colossus, beside which 
the loftiest structures of the world subside into 
insignificance, is a triumph of the engineer, 
which no longer ago than our own Centennial 
was agitated, but abandoned as a totally impracti- 
cal and audacious project. M. Eiffel experienced 
the hostile opposition commonly bestowed upon a 
daring and original enterprise ; but a strong will, 
perseverance and science overcame all obstacles, 
and the tower is now a, magnificent monument to 
science, an honor to the ability of the engineer, 
and a credit to the genius of France. 

A height exceeding five or six hundred feet is 
very difficult of attainment in stone-work. Be- 
yond this iron must be used, as this metal pos- 
sesses both sufficient elasticity and strength to 
enable it to resist not only the enormous loads 
due to so lofty a construction, but the indeter- 
minate wind-pressures to which such high build- 
ings are subjected. But the advantages of so 


elastic a material as iron, although very great, 
were not sufficient to render the building of a 
tower 1,000 feet high an easy matter. The 


foundations were begun on January 28th, 1887, 
In order to attain the requisite solidity, it was 
necessary to pierce the alluvial deposit formed by 
the Seine, and rest the tower on a calcareous 
rock underlying that river. To prevent flooding 
the work during construction, the now well- 
known method of compressed air was adopted ; 
the caissons being 49 feet long and 20 feet wide. 
Four were necessary for each pier, and were sunk 
16 feet below the level of the river. The tower 
consists essentially of four square upright col- 
umns, 50 feet on a side, latticed together; these 
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columns being supported upon immense’ masses 
of masonry, placed in position by means of the 
Caissons., 

The difficulty of securing a perfectly even bear- 
ing for the four legs of the tower is apparent ; 
and it is in the device for attaining this uniform- 
ity of pressure that the genius of M. Eiffel was 
particularly noticeable. Each leg of the tower 
consists of four frames, strongly latticed together 
by truss-work ; and in order to insure an even 
bearing on the stone foundations, so as to equally 
distribute the weight of the columns on the ma- 


sonry, the bottom of each frame was supplied 
with a heavy casting or shoe, so arranged as to 
permit the attachment of a hydraulic jack capa- 
ble of lifting 1,500,000 pounds. 
this device, after t] 


By means of 
1@ tower was in an advanced 
state of progress, the separate frames were lifted, 


one by one, and adjusted so that each assuméd 
precisely its proper proportion of the total load. 
When in its final position, the space between the 
shoe and the masonry was solidly filled with stéel 
wedges ; thus completing and insuring the foun- 
dation. 

By July 1st, 1887, the foundations were fin- 
ished. Work was at once commenced upon the 
iron construction, and by October, 1887, a height 
of over 97 feet was reached, nearly 3,500,000 
pounds of iron being adjusted. The inward in- 
clination of each of the four component columns 
is 54 degrees, thus causing the four sides to over- 
hang inward at the level of the first platform 
about 100 feet. This occasioned some anxiety as 
to the possibility of a collapse before the bracing 
afforded by that platform should be attained, al- 
though many stays and ties were in use to keep 
the frame-work in position. The rising columns 
were mounted upon each other, and sustained by 
temporary pegs and bolts which were afterward 
replaced by rivets, forming a true joint between 
the plates. Scaffolds of wood were built to hold 
the three inner uprights of gach column; the 
fourth upright not needing support, as its pro- 
jection fell within the base. Traveling 
were designed for lifting the material as it was 
needed. The crane had a range of 39 feet, sufti- 
cient to be within reach of all four uprights. 
As the work on all four of the main columns of 
a level was finished the crane was shifted to a 
higher plane, on the ways it had laid for itself. 

Ata height of about 175 feet horizontal beams 
were placed as braces from frame to frame, the 
accomplishment of which was difficult, and neces- 
sitated a special scaffolding. As the column con- 
struction between the first and second stories pro 
gressed work upon the decorative arches was con: 
tinued on the four faces of the tower, and th> 
supports for the galleries on the first story were 
prepared. 


eranes 
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At this point two of the cranes were dispensed 
with, and the other two were altered to work on 
the vertical guides introduced by M. Eiffel be- 
tween the second story and the top, for the use 
of the Edoux elevators. The building material 
was lifted from the ground by a steam-crane on 
the first platform ; another steam-crane on the 
second platform raised the material to that level 
from the first platform ; then a third steam-crane, 
placed on a floor about 600 feet high, raised the 
material from the second platform, after which 
the traveling cranes lifted the iron - work into 
place. A cornice sustaining the campanile and 
light-house terminates the tower. The former 


descent of visitors. An open arcaded gallery runs 
about the platform of the first stage, affording a 
fine view of Paris and its interesting suburbs, 
Four large rooms, used as restaurants during the 
Exhibition, are accommodated upon this plat- 
form. Another promenade and covered gallery 
extends about the second platform, in the central 
part of which is the station where visitors leave 
the inclined elevators and continue their ascent 
in those which run vertically. The various 
** lifts’ used are the Roux-Combalusier, and Le- 
pape method, the Otis system and the Edoux sys- 
tem. The Otis elevator is an American inven- 
tion, which employs a hydraulic cylinder as the 
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FOUNDATION OF A GATE-HOUSE, NEW YORK AQUEDUCT. 


is fitted up for visitors, having a long gallery, 
with windows which can be closed in windy 
weather. A number of rooms adapted to scien- 
tific purposes are placed above the public gallery, 
and upon a platform below the light-house are 
placed the anemometers and meteorological in- 
struments which require isolation. There are 
two lightning-conductors attached to each col- 
umn, the ends of which are sunk below the water- 
bearing stratum. 

Straight staircases are placed in the east and 
west columns, and in addition there is a spiral 
staircase in each of the four columns, two of 
them being used for the ascent and two for the 


means of furnishing motive power for lifting. 
The cage is sustained by six steel cables, two of 
which are fixed to the counter-weight, and four 
are connected with the lifting tackle. Each one 
of the cables is sufficient to bear the weight of 
the cage and its passengers. An automatic 
safety-brake is placed beneath the cage for pro- 
tection in case of a breakage or lengthening of 
one of the cables. The velocity of the elevator 
is about seven feet per second. 

The light-house is of great interest. 
tems of lenses are employed, and very similar in 
general construction to those used in sea-board 
light-houses, In the centre of the light-house 
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THE EIFFEL TOWER. 
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chamber a very powerful electric-lamp forms the 
of “illumination, the light of which is, by 
means of the lenses, split into two portions, one 
part being refracted directly downward, brilliantly 


illuminating the entire iron-work at night, whil 


source 
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HEIGHT. HEIGHT. HEIGHT, 
eet Feet Feet, 
1.—Porcelain Tower, Nankin,China . 200 16.—St, Paul's, London . . , Mosque of St. Sophia, Constanti 
2.—Chichester Cathedra! , , - & 17.—Hotel des Invalides, Paris ‘ . 310 nople . , ‘ , 
8.—Victoria Tower, Westminster 331 18 —Church of Ste. Genevieve, Paris 24 1.—*' Bell Harry “ Tower, Canterbury 
4.—Bell Tower, St. Mark's, Venice 323 19.—Boston Church, Lincolnshir . 2 382—The Cathedral, Florence. ‘ . 
5.—Torre Asinelli, Bologna . 370 §=620.~-Taj Mahal, Agra 220 33.—Salisbury Cathedral ‘. . 
6.—Friburg Cathedral 385 21.—York Cathedral ; 198 34.—Cathedral, Frankfort-on-Main 
7.—Chartres Cathedral . . . - 403 22.—Royal Albert Hall, I 1M «6-35. —Meehlin Cathedral ‘ ; 
&.—St. Stephen's Cathedral, Vienna. 441 23.—The Monument, London . 2 f sell Tower, Florence ‘ , ° 
9.—Torazzo of Cremona : 396 24.—Temple of the Sun, Baalbec . - 120 Church of St. Isaac, St. Peters- 
10.—Strasburg Cathedral 468 25.—Temple of the Giants, Agrigentum 116 burg . . ° . 336 
11.—Cologne Cathedral . 510 26—Albert Memorial : - 180 38—Norwich Cathedral . , . ag 
12.—Old St. Paul's, London 508 27.—The Baptistery, Pisa 1%) 39 —Leaning Tower. Pisa. P . 188 
13.—Great Pyramid . 4 - 400 6. § Obelisk, Luxor . 75 go)! entral Spire, Lichfield . . . 252 
14.—Church of St. Martin, Landshut, abt. 460 “* ( Prophylon . 70 | Western Spire os st : - 12 
15.—St. Peter's, Rome ° ‘ . . 48 20.—Pantheon, Rome 143. «41 —Central Transept, Crystal Palace. 1% 


THE EIFFEL TOWER AS COMPARED WITH SOME OF THE HIGHEST BUILDINGS IN THE WORLD. 
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the remainder is concentrated into parallel rays ; 

. ‘ 
of such intensity that nearly all the monuments 
of Paris can be illuminated from this source: 


light has been visible 
ral of Orleans, nearly 100 miles 
A very beautiful effect is also produced 
bya series of red, white and blue revolving flashes 


nights the 
the Cathed 


ciear 


that turn once in ninety seconds, giving to the 
. 


tower something the aspect of a mammoth pin- 


An eager throng of visitors is constantly in at 


tendanee, proving the public interest in the novel 
etructt Its immense height, its graceful out- 
lia e, 1ts ar rial lightue ss and delicacy, are @ source 
of unending surprise and delight. It marks a 
peculiar departure in the art of iron construction, 
and will, no doubt, cause the undertaking of 


many other works of public benefit and utility in 
the near future. As an aid to scientific investi- 
gation, the giant tower cannot be too highly 


valued. Meteorological observations 1,000 feet 
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above the earth have heretofore rarely, if ever, 
been practicable. But now, without leaving Paris, 
investigations on the directions and intensity of 
atmospheric currents can be made with little ex- 
pense, and without tedious and difficult journeys 
to distant mountain-tops. 
THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE, 

The Hanging Gardens have vanished, and of 
the splendor of Babylon and Nineveh, mounds of 
débris alone remain ; but instead of luxuries, ad- 
ministering only to the pleasure of a voluptuous 
monarch, the nineteenth century swings between 
two of its largest cities a hanging highway 80 feet 
wide and nearly a mile in length, over whose 
uunple proportions thousands of people are daily 
conveyed. On either shore of the East River, 
just at its narrowest point, rise nearly 300 feet 
into the air two granite towers, whose massive 
shoulders, like Atlas of old, support the flowing 
world beneath. Across the tops of the towers 
hang in graceful arches the four ponderous steel 
cables, 16 
length. 


inches in diameter and 3,000 feet in 
Each cable contains some 6,000 wires, 
the employment of steel in this connection being 
a pioneer undertaking for such uses. From the 
cables, supported by a net-work of steel ropes, is 
suspended the platform forming the roadway of 
the bridge, that, in addition to a spacious prome- 
nade, accommodates double lines of railway-track 
and carriages. Seventy feet below the river-level 
placed the 
securely located than even the Pyramid, Six 


foundations of the towers, more 
years were occupied in burrowing down to the 
solid rock to secure the necessary solidity and in 
laying the granite masonry of the towers. For 
three years more the human arachnids daily spun 
their metal threads to form the cables, and two 
years more were necessary for the construction of 
the platform and the terminal approaches, so 
that over a decade was consumed in producing 
the modern hanging highway whose substantial 
proportions will enable it to withstand the ravages 
of time, and to carry far into the future the tri- 
umphs of the metal architecture of our genera- 
tion. 
THE MISSISSIPPI JETTIES. 

In the southern part of the State of Louisiana 
a curious battle has been waged. The longest 
river in the world has struggled unsuccessfully 
against the genius of one of America’s foremost 
engineers, and now, tamed and harnessed to a 
dredge, and made to dig its own channel, the 
mouths of the Mississippi, open to commerce, 
will tell to the future the story of Captain Eads’s 
triumphs. The Mississippi is not what would be 
termed a well-behaved river. In connection with 
its tributaries it runs for nearly 5,000 miles 
through the centre of America, and extending its 
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branches to the east and west, permits, by means 
of its 4,000 miles of navigable waters, inland 
communication over about a.third of the conti- 
nent. Instead of being satisfied with the noble 
task of sustaining the commerce of a nation, the 
river has undertaken to level the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and with the débris to fill up the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


less fingers of ice, tears at the hill-sides, loosening 


Every Winter Jack Frost, with remorse- 


and splitting the rocks, breaking them down into 
sand ready 


for transportation, In the Spring 
every rivulet of melting snow seizes its burden, 
bearing it downward toward the valley and the 


been estimated that each vear 


river, until it has 
the yellow flood of the Mississippi deposits in the 
Gulf of Mexico upward of a cubie mile of mate- 
rial. As the river nears the Gulf, the velocity of 
the water current decreases, and the heavier par- 
ticles of sand and gravel settle to the bottom, 
This settling becomes especially marked when the 
proximity to the sea becomes such as to permit 
the daily rise of the tide to entirely check the 
current, thus allowing the finest particles to sink, 
As a result of this deposit, the channel gradually 
becomes choked up, and in its endeavor to seek 
an outlet the river spreads over a wide triangular 
space, easily to be recognized by a glance at any 
map, and called, from its resemblance to a Greek 
letter of the same name, a ** delta.” During many 
centuries the Mississippi continued undisturbed 
in its oceupation of land-building, for geology 
tells us that long ago the Gulf of Mexico ex- 
tended nearly to the mouth of the Ohio, and that 
a large part of the present States of Arkansas, 
Mississippi and Louisiana have been manufact- 
ured by the river. Upon the settlement of the 
valley commerce commenced, but 
uncertain and 


navigation was 
hazardous in the extreme, as the 
rapid deposition of mud at the mouths of the 
river caused the channels continually to shift, to 
the great perplexity of pilots. For many years 
the United States spent largeesums in dredging, 
to little purpose, for as fast as the machines dug 
out the mud the river was ready with a fresh sup- 
ply. At last it occurred to Captain Eads to make 
the river undo its own work, and instead of filling 
Technically 
speaking, the transporting power of a water cur- 
rent varies as the sixth power of the velocity— 
that is to say, 


up the channel, to excavate it out. 


if the speed of the current be 
doubled, it will carry stones and gravel sixty-four 
times as large as before. Now, said Captain Eads, 
if at the mouth of the river I can confine the cur- 
rent so as to make it flow rapidly, the water will 
not only cease depositing material, but will deepen 
the present channel. The problem was, there- 
fore, to narrow the banks of the river, and re- 
straining the water on either side, to cause it to 
flow swiftly out into the sea, instead of spreading 
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slugglishly over a wide delta. How, then, to con- 
trol the water, was the question. A wall on either 
side was impractical. There was no material with 
which to build it, nor foundation on which to 
place it ; for the river could dig out the soft bot- 
tom and undermine the wall faster than it could 
be laid. Again Captain Eads made the river his 
servant. Along the 
great profusion. From their lithe and _ pliant 
branches great basket- work nets, called mat- 
tresses, were made, and, loaded with sand and 
gravel, were deposited along the banks of the river 
in such a way as to confine the current in the 
centre of the channel, and to produce along the 


banks willow-trees grow in 
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in the sea; and as fast as the Gulf is filled up 
with mud, the jetties, as the basket-work con- 
struction is called, have to be extended in order 
to keep the channel open. In comparison with 
dredging, however, the jetty system is vastly moro 
efficient and cheaper, besides giving a fixed and 
reliable Thus, by the genius of Captain 
Eads, the Mississippi is more successfully opened 


channel. 


to commerce than it was by the guns of the 
Federal Navy twenty-five years ago. 
THE ST. GOTHARD RAILWAY. 
Formerly, the hardships and perils to be en- 


countered in crossing the great Alpine barrier 
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THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE, NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


shore slack water and eddies. As a result, the 
current commenced immediately to cut out and 
deepen the channel, and as the deposition of ma- 
terial was diverted to the shore, the river built 
up the banks, making them comparatively solid, 
The willows took root, and growing, assisted to 
bind the mass together so firmly as to resist the 
erosion of the current. Long lines of basket- 
work have been built along the mouths of the 
Mississippi with so great success that there is now 
a channel of thirty feet in depth, where formerly 
only ten or twelve feet existed. In a sense the 
evil is only palliated, for the same amount of sed- 
iment is carried down by the river and deposited 


which separates Central Europe from the sunny 
plains of Italy were so serious as to render the 
passage, at all times hazardous, an impossibility 
during a large fraction of the year, and it was 
not until the present century that the tourist 
could make the transit without great discomfort 
and even danger. The transportation of passen- 
gers and merchandise has, from remote ages, been 
effected by means of those passes or deep valleys 
in the Alpine chain which had their northern 
terminus in Switzerland. The usual routes were 
those of the Valais and the Grison passes. The 
ancient Romans had road over the St. Go- 
thard, and although a poor one was in existence 


no 
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the thirteenth century, it not until 


1830 that it was rendered equal to the great ecar- 


about Was 


riage-road constructed 5 Napoleon over the Sim- 
plon in 1806, and that of the Spliigen, with its 


galleries of solid masonry to protect. travelers 
from avalanches, which was commenced about 
1818. These carriage-roads, having an excellent 


diligence and 
traffic, until the completion of the first railway 
through the Brenner Pass, in (from Inns- 
pruck to Verona), and the opening of the Mont 
Cénis Tunnel in 1870. T! 


to controk commerce, and 


postal service, monopolized the 


186; 
ie railways then began 


of the 
mountain - roads, 


in spite very 


the 
peditious commercial 


satisfactory service of the 
people desired a vet more ex 
inter and 
felt 
Switzerland and Italy, 
Rhine and 
and influence lent its favor to a railway project 
which should parallel the Simplon carriage-road, 


ourse, 
to be of the g 


a more direct railway route was 


rreatest hot only to 


but to the provinees of the 


importance 


the German States. French capital 


afterward tem- 
( ontemporarily 
with this scheme were other rival projects, but as 
the neutrality of Switzerland in the event of mili- 
tury hostilities would probably be menaced, in- 


and construction was begun, but 
porarily, at least, abandoned, 





EXPLODING HELL GATE. 
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‘rable objections arose to all of them. In 1863 
St. Gothard Union was formed for the pur. 


supe 
the 
pose of constructing a road through this pass, 
and the war of the different routes was waged 
with great excitement by the various interested 
till, 1866, the 


in advocates 


parties of the St. 
Gothard won a preliminary victory in gaining the 
concurrence of the Italian Government. It was 


not until 1869, however, that a treaty was con- 
cluded between Italy and Switzerland, determin- 
ing the details of the line. In 1871 the German 


En pire, becoming interested in the undertaking, 


gave to it such additional strength and counte- 
nance as to render actual commencement of the 
work feasible. The only practicable path was 


obtained by following the gorges cut by the tor- 
To iCe- 
difficult of 
Even with the 
assistance of these natural pathways the ascent of 


rents of the Reuss and the Maienreuss. 
this, bridges, 


construction, were necessitated. 


complish numerous 


the mountain would have been impossible for 
locomotives had it not been for the ingenious 
expedient of the French engineers in devising 
the so-called spiral tunnels. The ability of a 
locomotive to pull a train of cars depends entirely 
upon the friction existing between the driving- 

wheels of 
and the 
If the road 


Is so steep that 


the 
engine 


rails, 


the tendency of 


the train to run 
down is greater 
than this adhe- 
sion, it is not 


possible to mount 
the grade. The 
only remedies are 
a flattening of the 


grade, or the 


} aloption of some 

| mechanical  con- 
trivance such as 

, a rack-railway 

| similar to t.hat 

aA constructed up 
=a Mount Washing- 


ton. In the case 
of the St. Gothard 
this expedient was 
impractical, and 
the sharp ridge of 
the mountain pre- 
cluded the possl- 
bility of building 
the road in a zig- 


zag. But it oc- 
curred to the 


French ‘engineers 
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FLOOD ROCK, 


that the grade in question might be flattened suffi- 
ciently by boring in the solid rock of the mount- 
win a series of corkscrew-shaped tunnels around 
which the train could run, very much after the 
fashion of a spiral staircase. Between the little 
town of Gurtnellen and that of Goschenen the 
train has to ascend 1,340 feet, and to accomplish 
this, three of the remarkable spiral tunnels were 
necessary, and the traveler unprovided with a 
map ‘is likely to be completely bewilde sed by the 
twisting of the train in the dark spirals. © Ap- 
parently no progress made, for the 
Wasen is constantly in view, now 
above, now behind and before, and lastly beneath, 
the observer. 


is being 


church of 


ligher up than Goschenen even 
the expedient of spiral tunnels failed, and it was 
heroically determined to pierce the mountain, 
and join directly Goschenen and Airolo by the 
longest railway-tunnel in the world, The sue- 
cessful achievement of this tremendous bore is 
due entirely to the courage and indomitable per- 
severance of Louis Favre, who, despite the most 
appalling natural obstacles on the one hand and 
the greatest financial embarrassment on the other, 
succeeded in carrying the enterprise until, like a 
Swiss Moses, the promised land of Italy being 
just within his grasp, a fell stroke of apoplexy 
prevented him from actually witnessing the com- 
pletion of the great St. Gothard highway. For 
forty minutes the traveler, immersed in darkness, 
speeds through the heart of the Alps, traversing 
the nine and a quarter miles of the great tunnel ; 
then, in a burst of sunshine, and on wheels that 
swiftly descend the soft Italian slopes, the rocks 


HELL GATE, AFTER THE 
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EXPLOSION. 


and the snows of the Alps are forgotten amidst 
the oranges and figs of the South and the blue 
waters of the Italian lakes. 

THE IMPROVEMENTS OF HELL GATE. 

On the east side of the Island of Manhattan, 
connecting the south-western extremity of Long 
Island Sound with the Atlantic Ocean, extends a 
narrow and tortuous channel, through which 
twice each day the Sound discharges into the ra- 
pacious maw of the ocean its tidal flood. Near 
the centre of the island, just above Blackwell's 
Island, the estuary is suddenly narrowed by a 
jutting point that seems almost as if it were the 
Here the entire 
is filled with rocks and reefs of so omi- 
nous and dangerous a character, around which the 
black water swirls and foams so furiously, that 
it is little wonder the ancient Dutch settlers, 
whose clumsy craft often suffered shipwreck in 
the unmanageable strait, gave to it the name of 
Hell Gate. From the dangers of this crooked 
estuary modern likewise so se- 
verely suffered that it became absolutely necessary 
to renlove the dangerous rocks and reefs. In 
1866, Major-general Newton was commissioned by 
the Government to undertake the improvement of 
Hell Gate. The rock at Ilallett’s Point jutted 
into the channel in the form of an irregular semi- 
ellipse. Near the shore a strong wooden coffer- 
dam was built, giving the workmen access to the 
summit of the reef. From thence, with steam- 
drills, the entire rock was honey-combed into a 
series of tunnels. 


abutment of some ancient dam. 
channel 


commerce has 
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sy this means perhaps a quarter of the rock 
was removed, and the entire remaining portion 
supported above the tunnels on a series of pillars. 
The pillars and the roof of rock were then pierced 
by a great number of drill-holes. The holes were 
charged with large tin cartridges containing nitro- 
When the charging was complete the 
cartridges, united by means of an electric wire, 
were connected to a powerful battery placed on 


glycerine. 











THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
fabled hammer. The galleries and rock-pillars 
crumbled into fragments so small as to be easily 
removable by the dredge, and by thus creating a 
comparatively open channel relegated to the past 
the direful import of the name of Hell Gate. 
+ % a 1% * : 
The 


moldering ruins: 


of the ancients are but 
no longer are the energies of 
nations devoted to the construction of a tomb, or 


seven wonders 





AN AVALANCHE AT WASEN, NORTHERN END OF ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL. 


shore. On September 24th, 1876, everything was 
in readiness. The scientists from all parts of the 
country had assembled to witness the explosion, 
and by the pressure of a child's finger upon the 
key of the electric circuit the stupendous poten- 
tial energy of the tons of nitro-glycerine stored 
in the drill-holes of the rock was suddenly lib- 
erated, pulverizing the reef with a blow more 
mighty than was ever stricken by Thor and his 


palace to commemorate a tyrannical monarch, or 
the erection of a temple to a corrupt priesthood. 

The wonders of the nineteenth century are tri- 
umphs of engineering skill, built to facilitate 
national intercourse and to advance civilization. 
Monuments to no single man, they will go into 
the future a commemoration of the commence- 
ment of the age of the people, the dawn of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 
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SINCE THE DAYS OF 


ADAM. 


By ANNABEL Bb. Wuire. 


FATHER 


"Twas ao large house standing back from the 
sullen sea. An artificial lawn sloped toward the 
rocky beach, ending abruptly in a steep, sharp 
stone terrace, surmounted by a high stone cop- 
mg. In two or three places rough stone steps 
led down to the beach, where the sea seemed al- 
Ways moaning. 

It was a November day, brisk and blood-stir- 
ring, and Norman Redwood felt it in his vigorous 
young frame as he came striding across the lawn, 
halting uncertainly at the stone coping. 

‘*Shall I go down to the beach ? Shall I try 
a cigar here and watch that gray sea out yonder 
in a picturesquely meditative attitude for the 
birds to admire ? Who else could be about ?” 

It was a little more sheltered down on the 
beach, and after vainly trying to light his cigar, 
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OUTLINED AGAINST A HUGE 
A Woman!” 


“ SUDDENLY HE STOPPED, 
BOWLDER, HALF SAT, HALF RECLINED— 


he decided on the descent, and ran lightly down 
the steps, threading his way briskly and alertly 
among the bowlders that strewed the sand. Sud- 
denly he stopped. Outlined against a huge bowl- 
der, half sat, half reclined—a woman ! 

“Aha! The-inevitable sequence !” exclaims 
the ennuied reader, who ever craves ‘‘ something 
new.” But has not the wisest man, who him- 
sel? may be a fable, said ‘‘ there is nothing new 
under the sun” ? TI’'rom Adam’s time downward 
—and perhaps before his time, quien sabe ?—man, 
with his companion woman, has ever made up the 
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sum of life, with its varied spice, trouble and 
pleasure. 

This aforementioned woman was clad in a long 
loose cloak, a Rembrandt hat, lined with black 
velvet, pushed back from her white face. Her 
eyes were closed, and her attitude suggested weari- 
ness or despair, Perhaps she had fainted, or was 
dead. 

Norman approached more swiftly. The deep 
sand did not betray him, for he had quite time 
to discover that the woman was both alive and 
conscious, by the tears slipping down her face 
from beneath her closed eyelids. 

‘‘Madam, pray pardon me, but can I assist 
you ad 

At sound of his clear voice the woman looked 
up, slowly and without interest, openly pressing 
a handkerchief to her face. 

‘¢ Thanks,” she answered, curtly, ‘but I am 
neither lost, strayed nor stolen. If you wish to 
know who I am—Celeste De Barry, of New Or- 
leans. I have simply remained behind Summer 
pleasure-seekers at this Carolina sea resort.” 

Norman Redwood bowed courteously. 

‘‘T belong to the house above us ”— handing 
her a card —‘*‘ to which I ‘return only after the 
Summer is over.” 

She glanced at the card, then at him. 

‘*Are you a misanthrope ?” 

‘* By no means. Only I love my sea-side home 
best in late Autumn and Winter. I do not avoid 
the haunts of men, but I do not care to entertain 
Summer friends,” 

She rose and drew her dark cloak about her. 

‘*T would it were possible for ive to live on an 
island, ‘far from the madding crowd.’” 

‘Then you are—a misanthrope, or pessi- 
mist ?” 

‘I am—a woman. A woman who has seen 
much of life, and known its joys and sorrows. 
Good-evening.” 

Turning, she walked swiftly away. Clearly, 
she was no coquette, neither was she a prude. 
Perhaps she was married ; perhaps she was a maid, 
or a widow ? He shrugged his shoulders. The 
ways and motives of woman, are they not past 
finding out ? 

Nevertheless, he fell into a speculative mood 
as he sauntered along, head downward, and 
hands thrust deep into his pockets. 

Why was she here? Why did she seek soli- 
tude ? Why was she weeping when he came 
upon her? Whowas she? | 

Hier dress, though dark and plain, was of rich 
material and artistic shape, with Fashion’s seal 
set upon it. Should he take the trouble to find 
out something definite about her—he, to whom 
all women were alike ? 

Then he threw back his head, expanded his 


OF FATHER ADAM. 
chest, and set off into a swinging “ constitu. 
tional,” @ Ja Englishman. 

If Celeste De Barry did not or did interest 
him, he gave no outward token. 

Meanwhile she had gone swiftly along the 
beach, clambered over rocks, meeting no one for 
half a mile, when she came upon a carriage. It 
was the one hired by herself. 
waiting an hour. 

** Seventy - two 


The man had been 


Beakman Street,” she 
manded, entering the comfortable cab. 

Seventy-two Beakman Street was a pleasant- 
looking house, and a turbaned mulattress opened 
the door. 


com- 


“<< Law ! 
gone ! 


Miss Lessie, how long you have been 
Where you been, chile ? Haven’t you 
froze ?” 

**T have been down by the sea, Peggy. 
in the house will be comfortabie,” 


A fire 
she auswered 
the old servant, who had been her nurse since her 
birth, and had been the property of Celeste De 
Barry’s mother. 

**There’s a fire in your room, one in dey par- 
lor, and one in dey li’b’ry. But, honey, I do wish 
you would go Souf.” 

“We are in the South here, foolish Peggy.” 

“Yes, but *tain’t N’Orleans,” persisted the old 
woman, as she followed Celeste to her room, and 
took off her hat and cloak. 

A dreary look came into the young lady’s eves, 

“You mean it is My God! Shall 
I ever have a And she leaned her 
rounded chin on her breast in a dejected, hope- 


not home. 
home 2” 


less way, sighing deeply. 
‘Law, honey, ef-you ain't got houses a-plenty, 
who has 7” 
‘*TTouses ? Yes, and broad 


a house which I ean call home 


eres; but T mea 
a house with a 
husband and children, like other women hav 
happy women !” 
Celeste was in the f speaking her 
woman, who, if 
she did not always understand the young lady's 


habit « 
thoughts aloud before this old 


varied moods and whims, was e«!ways ready with 
her sympathy. 


** Well, ef you ain’t married, whose fault is it 7” 
queried the woman, resentfully. 
“My own!” Then Celeste leughed and rose, 
with a strange gleam in her brown eyes. 
<¢ Dagaovw 
Peggy, 


] 


ry, we will start for New Orleans, or the 
Sandwich Islands, to-morrow. Which shall it be ? 
‘ need no husband so long as you live to take care 
of me, and if you are suffering with nostalgia we 
will go to your home.” 


“Oh, my baby, Tis glad \” and Peggy struck 
her hands together resonantiy. 

‘Tell them to carry my dinnez to the dining 
No, to the library. 
minds to-day.” 


I will dine with the greates 
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Not understanding, but used to, her mistress’s 
erratic ways, as all her household was, Peggy car- 
ried the order to the culinary realms. It was one 
ot Celeste’s whims never to dine, when alone, in 
the sume place for two consecutive meals. Peggy 
returned to her mistress. 

‘*T will go to the library at onee. No dinner- 
toilet to-day, thank Heaven; but when we go 
back to New Orleans—when my city house or 
country house is filled with empty-headed pup- 
pies and feather-brained coquettes—when good 
Mrs. Sleaf sits at the table in her diamonds, satin 
and yellow laces—then, poor Peggy, you may assist 
Rose to array my matchless form in some of those 
new and wonderful toilets I have just had pre- 
pared in New York.” 

Laughing in an eldritch manner, Celeste took 
her way to the library, still in her dark-green 
walking attire. 

Ilave we said this woman was beautiful ? All 
the gifts of nature and wealth and intellect were 
hers, but how much better it would have been for 
her happiness had she been poor, lowly born and 
simple-hearted ! 

At twenty-four she was older in heart than her 
quondam slave at fifty. 

She had exhausted all that we hold dear in life. 
She had loved—and lost! She was satiated with 
wealth, learning and flattery. She felt for the 
poor, because understood their need of 
money. She sympathized with the suffering, be- 
cause she had once suffered. But she was not an 
affectionate woman. She was neither tender nor 
gentle. 

"New Orleans fashionable society once more re- 


she 


joiced because ** the gifted and beautiful heiress, 
Miss Celeste De Barry, once again graced its cir- 
cles.” 

Her friends had pined for her—so they declared 
—iund some even asked where she had kept herself 
hidden for two months. 

‘*T have been on a desert island,” she affirmed, 
with sombre eyes. 

‘Oh, it is so lice you!” they chattered, “ Now, 
What island was it ?” 

‘**An island that has never been named, but 
which many have seen.” 

Oh, you ! Do 

“It is a ghastly place, piled high 
grisly bones of many skeletons.” 

“Oh, how horrible! Do tell us 
staid there two months ?” 

** Longer than two months.” 

‘“ Where és this horrible place ?” 

“In the human heart.” 

They shrank away from her laughter 
weirdly flaming eyes. 

‘I do believe Yes !’— and they slyly put 
fingers to empty heads. 


tell us !” 
with the 


mnryst erious creat ure 


And you 


and her 
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But unless we are all fools, as Carlyle affirms 
the majority of us are, Celeste’s brain was firmer 
and sounder than any of her. questioners, 

* * * * x 

**So, she is not married, and is no longer a 
myth.” So mused Norman Redwood, as he sat 
at breakfast in the St. Charles dining salon with a 
paper—a New Orleans daily—open before him. 
“** Miss Celeste De Barry, heiress.’ 
plain.” 

Now, what had brought Norman Redwood to 
New Orleans this particular December, when he 
was wont to spend all his Decembers in the Caro- 
lina house on the sea ? 
meditation ? 





It is very 


Was it chance, or pre- 
He would have gravely assured you 
it was a matter of business only. I affirm it was 
—Old Father Adam. 

Since the day he saw her on the beach, he had 
not forgotten Celeste De Barry. He had made 
many inquiries, but when he at last found the 
house that Celeste had occupied during the Sum- 
mer, leaving it in September ostensibly for New 
Orleans, but really going to the mountains, re- 
turning to her Summer home after all her friends 
had taken their flight further Southward—after 
he at last found this house, the inmate had 
really left it. 

Then this call of urgent business took him to 
New Orleans. 

It is not a difficult matter for a man to enter 
fashionable society in any city, however stonily 
the goddesses may view the approach and listen 
to the knocks of—a mere woman. 

Note the gender of the goddesses, weigh the 
spitefulness of womankind, and no longer won- 
der that the ancients portrayed the Fates and 
Furies as—women. Unfortunately, women have 
neither strength nor wisdom, consequently they 
could not bacome the keepers and judges of 
Hades. 

Norman Redwood soon found himself success- 
fully swimming on the topmost,waves of New Or- 
leans society, to which Miss Celeste De Barry, 
heiress, belonged. 

tiow different her appearance now to the time 
when he saw her weeping inertiy on the rocks, 
near his own 


home ! 
It was an opera night, and a friend took him to 
her box to introduce him. She was clad in violet 
velvet, with filmy, foamy lace in waves over her 
Losom and down the skirt, while diamonds gleamed 
She was not the kind 
of woman to affect simple white and pearls. 
Norman was not strangled with intoxication, 
however. He had traveled much, and seen the 
most beautiful women of all climes. Therefore, 
as he talked to her he criticised her mentally. 
Physically, there was no flaw discernible. Her 
manners were perfect.. Her wit was indisputable. 


in her hair and on her dress. 
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When he was included in an invitation to her 
country house for Christmas, he accepted, with 
the distinct purpose in his mind of studying her. 
IIe had decided her character was sufficiently in- 
teresting to make it worth while for him to dis- 
sect it. 

He had been her cither 
accident or design—certainly not on her part— 
found them in the library the half-hour 
before dinner. 

Ile had entered the room and found her sitting 
in a garnet-velvet chair, drawn up before a real 
She looked languidly up at his en- 


guest a week, when 


alone 


fire of logs. 

trance. 
‘““Come to the fire,” 
‘“Why are you here alone ?” he asked, leaning 


she said. 
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one elbow on the mantel-piece, and critically sur- 
veying her. 

‘*It is one of my whims not to encounter my 
dinner-guests till the Jast moment, so, when I 
{ind myself dressed before the hour, I cither re- 
main i: my room or come here.” 

He made a mental note of her last statement. 


“Your dress is beautiful and becoming,” he 
assured her. 

“Thanks. The design is my own. My poor 
father believed in developing every faculty. If 1 


were to lose my riches, ] still should not be poor, 
for { have been trained to do many things.” 

‘© Yes ?” inquiringly, his eyes taking slowly in 
the details of her exquisite toilet and perfect fig- 
ure. The dress was of old-gold velvet, devoid of 
trimming about the skirt, with a square-cut neck 
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filled in with black lace, from which her rounded 
throat rose like an ivory column. The sleeves 
were Roman, lined with black velvet, turned 
back with a large black velvet button. Over 
her arms, which the Roman sleeves would havo 
left bare, were other sleeves of black lace fitting 
tightly almost to the dimpled wrists, where the 
scallops of the lace were the sole ornament, and 
her wrists, like her throat, looked like carved 
ivory. She wore no bracelets, necklace, nor or- 
naments, except two large topazes fastened closcly 
to her cars, and one large topaz ring on her finger. 
A half-open Marshal Niel rose was fastened in 
the clustered lace at her neck, a second glowed in 
her burnished hair. Physically, she was perfect. 

* Yos,” she repeated, unconscious or carcless 
of his prolonged 
survey. ‘My 
father believed in 
training a wom- 
an’s hands and 


heart as well as 
her brains and 
body. lor this 
reason —and = an- 
other—I have 


studied cookery, 
painting, 
dress-making and 
singing, till, if I 
were thrown 


music, 


on 
my own resources, 
I could gain a 
livelihood by any 
one of them.” 

“Tow people, 
looking your 
hands, would be- 
lieve you.” 

She did not, as 
a coquettish wom- 
an would have 
done, glance down at the perfect hands folded 
loosely over her black-feather fan lying outspread 
on her lap. 

‘‘ Novertheless, it is true,” she said, quietly. 

“IT think I know you sufficiently well to say I 
shall not startle you if I ask you to become 
wife.” 

She lifted her eyes and scrutinized his pa: 
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ay 
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face. 


In 


‘‘Why should you ask me that question ? 
mockery ?” 
**God forbid ! 


Ten years ago 


In sober, earnest truth. List- 
I 1 poor barrister. I 
loved a girl with all the ardor of an impassioned 


en, was i 


soul. She was willing to wait two years for me. 
In that time I hoped to have a home for her. 
She said she loved me. I believed her. A men, 
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WHY SIXTY 
fifty years of age—I was twenty-five—came, saw 
her, and asked her to marry him. Le was im- 
mensely rich. She married him, For awhile I] 
was mad ; I committed every extravagance, every 


weakness, of which man can be guilty. Two 
uncles died and left me vast wealth. I have 
traveled, and seen all the world has to show. 


In November I came to my lonely sea-side home, 
where I go when I wish to be a hermit. 
on the rocks. We are peo- 
ple, you and I, who do not have to meet daily for 


I saw you 
I did not forget you. 
years before we know each other.” Ie paused, 
‘There is, in every human heart, a sanctuary 
no matter how tender, 
Once 
understand another without 
I lost that faith six years ago.” 

She was leaning back in her chair, with closed 
Ile believed they were filled with tears. 
Ife was not mistaken. 

“You have told 
Six years ago I, a girl of eighteen, madesmy début 
in society—that sham of civilization. 1] 
was young, beautiful and rich. 


that #0 one can enter, 
sympathetic and appreciative we may be. 
] believed we could 


speech. 
eves, 


me your story. Ifear mine. 
hollow 
I had many suit- 
Iie was my lord and master. 
Just before the wedding-day, my father discov- 
ered he was a My friend ” 
the fall 


no powder to 


ors. I chose one. 
married adventurer. 
opening her eves, and letting tears 
her face (there was 


“] 


recover from that 


quietly over 


make ridiculous furrows) - have never —I 
shall With my 


love for him went my youth, hope, joy and faith. 
My gavety now is a mask—my cheerfulness is as- 


never blow. 


sumed—my wit born of the bitterness of spirit. 
You, a man, would have for a wife a tender, con- 
fiding, clinging creature, whom you could make 
a toy of one moment and a jealous fool of an- 
other.” Iler voice hardened. 
Ile shifted his posture, but did not come nearer. 
‘On the contrary, I believe you utterly devoid 
In you it 
You are 
So, I ask again, 


of whims, fancies or sentimentality. 
seems that my ideal woman crystallizes. 
not given to moods or unreason. 
Will you not think of my proposition ? Give me 
an answer a year hence, if it suits you.” 

She rose, 


‘6 Ror 
lo 


ness is a 


neither of us is there happiness—happi- 
chimera, and only struggled for by fools 
but, physically and mentally, I believe that both 
vou and [| have received our highest development. 
I ask only for three months’ consideration. In 
the meantime, I wish to see as much of 
Let 
He gave her his arm, and they left the library. 
jut when the three months passed she said : 
‘Tf you still wish it, I am willing to go through 
the ceremony that the world requires when a man 
selects the woman he wishes to call ‘ wife.’” 
IIe wished it. 


you as 


possible. us go to dinner.” 


SECONDS 





MAKE A MINUTE. 
AFTER-THOUGHTS. 
By CORNELIA REDMOND, 
HE. 
‘Twas all because of those plagued rocks, 
The moon and a pretty face, 

And the splash of the waves, that I find mysel! 
Engaged to the belle of the place. 
Beneath the gaze of those soft-brown eyes 

I suppose I lost my head, 
For I whispered into that little ear, 
And Heaven knows what I said. 


‘Somehow my arm went around her waist— 
How could I have been so weak ? 

And then—of course ‘twas the fault of the moon 
I believe I kissed her cheek. 

O fool that I was! I might have known 
That such rashness I'd repent— 

I have only just a thousand a year, 
And I hear she hasn’t a cent. 


She's pretty enough, but she'll never take 
A serious view of life; 

And that’s not just the sort of a girl 
That I'd care to have for a wife. 

Our walks and drives and talks on the rocks 
Are pleasant enough to remember, 

But they've got to come to a permanent end, 
For to-morrow’s the first of September.” 


SHE, 


‘Of course he is nice enough and that, 
Not handsome in the light, 

But his deep-blue eyes are like twin stars 
When seen in the gray of night. 

And he makes such pretty speeches, 
In a voice like a soft caress, 

And when he asked if I loved him, 
Why, of course I answered * Yes.’ 


‘But I've got to find some means of escape 
Just as soon as ever IT can, 
For long before I had seen his face 
I was pledged to another man. 
I see there is but one thing to do 
We leave, before morning light), 
I will have to screw my courage up 
And confess it all to-night. 


I suppose he will make an awful row 
Poor fellow, I feel quite sad ; 

I wonder if it will break his heart, 
Or will merely make him mad ? 
But, then, a man who knows the world 
Should be prepared for such shock 

ut oh, how heartily T wish 
I had never gone to those rocks !” 


WHY SIXTY SECONDS MAKE A MINUTE. 


Wuy is our hour divided into 60 minutes, esc! 
minute into 60 seconds, ete. 2 
(writes Max 
lonia there existed, by the side of the deciimal 


Simply and gocly 
Muller) because in ancient 


Balvy- 


system of notation, another system, the sexagesi- 
mal, which counted by sixties. Why that number 
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should have been chosen is clear enough, and it 
speaks well for the practical sense of thosé an- 
cient Babylonian merchants. ‘There is no num- 
ber which has so many divisors as 60, The Baby- 
lonians divided the sun’s daily journey into 24 
parasangs, or 720 stadia, Each parasang or hour 
was subdivided into 60 minutes. A parasang is 
about a German mile, and Babylonian astron- 
omers compared the progress made by the sun 
during one hour at the time of the equinox to 
the progress made by a good walker during the 
sume time, both accomplishing one parasang. 
The whole course of the sun during the 24 equi- 
noctial hours was fixed at 24 parasangs, or 720 
stadia, or 360 degrees. This system was handed 
the Greeks, and IHipparchus, the great 
Greek philosopher, who lived about 150 B.c,, in- 
troduced the Babylonian hour into Europe. Ptol- 
emy, who wrote about 150 A.D., and whose name 
still lives in that of the Ptolemaic system of as- 
tronomy, gave still wider currency to the Baby- 


on to 
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lonian way of reckoning time. It was carried 
along on the quiet stream of traditional knowl- 
edge through the Middle Ages, and, strange to 
say, it sailed down safely over the Niagara of 
the French Revolution. For the French, when 
revolutionizing weights, measures, coins and 
dates, and subjecting all to the decimal system 
of reckoning, were induced by some unexplained 
motive to respect our clocks and watches, and 
allowed our dials to remain sexagesimal—that 
is to say, Babylonian—each hour consisting of 60 
minutes. 

Here we see again the wonderful coherence of 
the world, and how what we call knowledge is 
the result of an unbroken tradition of a teach- 
ing descending from father to son. Not more 
than about a hundred arms would reach from 
us to the builders of the palaces of Babylon, and 
enable us to shake hands with the founders of the 
oldest pyramids and to thank them for what they 
have done for us. 


A VAGABOND QUEEN, 


By JAN 


A rrienp of M. Cherbuliez’s was once at the 
Buen Retiro in Madrid, when Isabella I1., Queen 
of Spain, was brought there to see the lions. 
Poor, delicate little thing as she was in those days 
—she was hardly five years old—she was clothed 
in royal splendor, with flying feathers, lace and 
jewels; and as she drove up in a state coach, 
drawn by six horses, and surrounded by a squad- 
ron of guards, the Madrilefios uncovered and 
bowed before her as if she was something infi- 
nitely precious, almost divine, The little Queen, 
far from being discomposed by the attention lay- 
ished upon her, seemed to enjoy it, and clapped 
her hands and laughed with delight ; evidently 
she was none the worse for the storms that had 
raged around her cradle, 

Kven at five years old that child, with her care- 
less, ringing laugh, had been the cause of no 
small amount of bloodshed. King Ferdinand, 
her father, had taken the precaution to annul the 
Salic Law as soon as he knew there was a prospect 
of his fourth wife bearing him a child ; so that, 
if it should prove a girl, it might still inherit his 
crown; and, on October 10th, 1830, when the 
tiny wailing infant was only a few minutes old, 
he exhibited it with proud exultation to his Min- 
isters, bidding them salute it as Princess of As- 
turias. Don Carlos, his brother, however, was 
not the man to resign his claims without a strug- 
gle; and, two years later, when Ferdinand was 
lying unconscious, dying it was thought, he sud- 
denly produced a decree, bearing the royal signa- 


WINN, 


ture, which deprived the Infanta of her title, and 
acknowledged his right to the throne. But the 
Queen-consort’s Neapolitan training stood her in 
good stead at that time ; no sooner did she know 
of the existence of this deed than she summoned 
Martinez de la Rosa, the leader of the Liberal 
party, to the palace, and told him that if he and 
his followers would support her daughter's claim, 
she, as Regent, would cordially consent to what- 
ever changes they might wish to make in the Con- 
stitution, And she kept her word, for, during 
the months the King lay helpless, she, with Rosa’s 
help, proved herself an ideal ruler, She pardoned 
all those—a goodly number, we may be sure—who 
were in prison for political gffenses ; professed 
herself scandalized to find the universities were 
closed, and ordered them to be reopened ; and 
then, declaring that she desired the 
good subjects in her arduous task of governing, 
summoned the Cortes. Probably, wher lerdi- 
nand recovered consciousness, he was not a little 
startled by the changes Cristina had wrought ; 
but he had only time to declare Don Carlos’s 
deed a forgery, and to assist at the ceremony of 
the Cortes doing homage to the Princess Isabella, 
before death came to put an end to his perplex- 
ities. 

Both the Carlists and the Cristinos had for 
months been openly preparing for war; and, be- 
fore the King’s body was cold, the contest began. 
The Church, the peasantry and most of the no- 
bles favored despotism and Don Carlos; whilst 


aid of her 
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the middle classes, almost to a man, ranged them- 
selves on the side of Constitutionalism and Isa- 
bella. The baby-Queen was brought much to 
the fore in those carly days, for her mother knew 
her very helplessness appealed with irrisistible 
force to the chivalry of the Spaniards, Unluck- 
ily for her, she had no general able to cope with 
Zumalacarragui, the Carlist leader, of whose mar- 





stop to the war for the time, at least. The next 
year, Zumalacarragui began again his sorties from 
his northern stronghold, but not with the same 
success as before ; for Don Carlos had joined his 
camp, and, as James Stuart in Scotland a cent- 
ury before, he had contrived, by his cold, mis- 
trustful demeanor, to extinguish the enthusiasm 
his general had kindled with such care. Zumala- 


QUEEN ISABELLA IN 1868, 


velous bravery and skill the wildest stories are 
still told in the Basque provinces. Cristina, al- 
though her forces were defeated in every engage- 
ment, continued the struggle with all the weap- 
ons her woman’s wit could forge. In 1834 she 
granted a liberal Constitution, but as it had been 
framed under the direction of Louis-Philippe, it 
did not add much to her popularity, and she was 
almost in despair when the cholera came to put a 


carragui was killed whilst fighting before Bilbao, 
and his place was taken by Cabrera, a gallant 
young soldier who merited a better fate than to 
be the leader of a losing cause. A desultory war- 
fare was kept up until 1840; but, although it was 
disfigured from time to time by ghastly, barbar- 
ous deeds—as when Espartero in cold blood shot 
a little five-year-old urchin, whom he dignified 
with the title of traitor—with the exception of the 
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campaign of 1839, it was for the last three years 
little more than a mere guerre pour rire. The 
Spaniards, equally wearied of Don Carlos as of 
Cristina, continued fighting more for their own 
amusement and profit than with any thought of 
benefiting their parties. Upon one occasion, when 
Espartero was pursuing a Carlist army under Ma- 
roto, the latter suddenly appeared in the enemy’s 
camp, and proposed that he and Espartero should 
throw with dice for victory. 
and won the throw. The next day, when the two 
armies were drawn up for battle, Maroto made a 
most touching speech, declaring that he could 
not, and would not, see Spaniards slay Spaniards, 
and ended by throwing himself into Espartero’s 
erms. The soldiers followed the example of their 
leaders, and then they all marched together to 
Madrid, singing songs of brotherly love. 

For some few years the only duty her sover- 
eignty imposed upon Isabella was to bow and 
wave her little hand to her subjects as she drove 
amongst them ; but she was only nine when she 
was called upon to witness a stormy political con- 
iest; for she was sitting by her mother’s side 
when an uproarious crowd of Exaltos, as they 
valled themselves, forced their way into the royal 
apartment, and compelled the Regent to restore 
the ideal Constitution of the Democrats, the one 
passed in 1812. The child was too accustomed 
to crowds and noise to be frightened at the scene, 
and smiled as happily as ever, whilst the Queen- 
mother was signing the decree that made her 
country, in reality if not in name, a republic. 
Au hour later Cristina was tearing her hair with 
rage, for General Lebeau, with a French army, 
was at the gates of Madrid, and, if she had only 
known he was so near, she would have been torn 
hy wild horses, as she expressed it, rather than 
have vielded to the Exaltos. 

Queen Isabella must have had her childish 
brain sorely confused by these sudden changes ; 
she must have been puzzled, too, to know why 
Mufioz, the good-looking private of the guards, 
should about all day in her mother’s 
boudoir. 

But a great change in her life was at hand. In 
October, 1859, the news that Don Carlos, with a 
victorious army, was marching for Madrid spread 
consternation through the palace; and Queen 
Cristina with her children prepared for flight. 
But the Liberal party, in spite of its well-merited 
mistrust of the Regent, rallied loyally around the 
little Queen, and General Espartero, at the head 
of a small but enthusiastic army, marched against 
the Carlists and completely defeated them. But, 
little as she realized it at the time, this victory 
was as much a defeat for Cristina as for Don 
Carlos. Even whilst she was lavishing honors 
and rewards upon Espartero, he was quietly pre- 


Espartero agreed, 


lounge 
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paring to take all power from her hands; and the 
dispute concerning the ‘‘fueros” gave him an 
opportunity for doing so. In. 1840 the Basque 
provinces offered to acknowledge Isabella as Queen 
upon condition that their ancient privileges, ‘* fu- 
eros,” were restored to them, and Espartero in- 
sisted that the executive should not only accept 
these terms, but loyally keep to them. To this, 
however, Cristina refused her consent; upon 
which Espartero told her he would dispense with 
it, and a violent scene ensued, during which 
Christina said to Espartero: ‘‘Je t’ai fait noble, 
comte, duc, grand d’Espagne, mais je n’ai jamais 
pu faire de toi un gentilhomme.” 

After that it was, of course, war to the death 
between the two; and Cristina fled for protection 
to O’Donnell, the commander of the forces in the 
north. Espartero, however, effectually check- 
mated her move by publishing the proofs of her 
secret marriage with Mufioz, and showing that, 
for years, she had been embezzling public money. 
Cristina, not daring, when this was known, to 
return to Madrid, resigned the Regency and left 
Spain. The little Queen and her sister, who had 
been left in Madrid—Espartero had seen to that 
—were thus deprived of a mother’s care ; no great 
loss, perhaps, in their case, although the life they 
were now condemned to lead in the great gloomy 
palace was none of the brightest or most whole- 
some, for neither the new Regent, nor Arguelles, 
the Queen’s guardian, troubled themselves about 
their royal charges. But Espartero’s rule was 
short : in 1843 O’Donnell raised a rebellion and 
defeated him. The question then arose who 
should be Regent; and, as it was found impossi- 
ble to adjust the claims of the various candidates 
for that office, the Cortes determined to declure 
Isabella of age. 

Little wonder Europe looked on in dismay, for 
Isabella was only thirteen, and stepped as it were 
straight from the nursery to the throne. Since 
the fall of Cristina, Isabella had been kept in the 
background ; and, although her guardian knew 
that sooner or later she would be called upon to 
play an important part in European affairs, he 
had allowed her to grow up ina state of ignoranc« 
that would have called down 
school inspector upon any little third-standaid 
child. In the pamphlet she published after hei 
fall, she bitterly reproaches those who had had 
the care of her with their neglect ; and she hed 
the right to do so; for surely it was in a greet 
measure their fault that, upon the day she was 
supposed to take the reins of government into her 
hands, she knew absolutely nothing—not even 
the leading events—of the history of her own 
country ; and, what was worse, her reasoning fac- 
ulties were as undeveloped as when she was born. 
She enjoyed thoroughly, as any other child wou!d 


the scowls of the 
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have done, the pageants and ceremonies that fol- 


lowed the declaration of her majority ; not that 
even then her life was one of unallayed pleasure. 
She was playing at royalty one afternoon, sur- 
rounded by her court, when Don Olozaga, who 
had: replaced Arguelles, appeared and _ insisted 
upon seeing her alone. When her attendants 
were gone, he produced a decree for the dissolu- 
tion of the Cortes and told her to sign it. Isa- 
bella had probably been warned against signing 
papers, unless presented by a Minister, for she 
refused ; upon which Don Olozaga locked the 
door of her apartment, and, seizing her hands, 
declared that nolens volens she should sign the 
The Queen’s shrieks brought her ladies 
to the door, which, however, Olozaga did not open 
until he had obtained the signature he required. 

Narvaez put a stop to scandals of this sort by 
taking all power into his own hands. He allowed 
the Queen-mother to return to Madrid upon con- 
dition of her undertaking not to interfere in State 
affairs. She established herself, with her three 
children and Mufioz, now Duke of Rianzarez and 
Grandee of Spain, in the royal palace, where, by 
adroit flattery and great demonstrations of affec- 
tion, she contrived to reduce the indolent, good- 
natured, pleasure-loving Isabella to a state of 
utter subserviency to her will. Cristina’s great 
object was to obtain money for her penniless 
second family, and she was entirely unscrupulous 
as to the means she used, 

At this time, although Isabella, between Nar- 
vaez and Cristina, was in Spain a mere cipher, in 
Europe she was a personage of importance, and 
all the diplomatists of the day were knitting their 
brows and puzzling their brains to find for her a 
suitable husband. Louis-Philippe was determined 
that one of his sons should be King-consort of 
Spain, and dispatched the Dukes of Nemours and 
Aumale to try their luck in winning the favor of 
the Queen ; but England at once declared herself 
shocked at such outrageous greediness, and the 
young men were forced to retire. Narvaez fa- 
vored the Count of Trepani, but Louis-Philippe 
put a stop to that match, and forced the Minis- 
ter to resign. The Progresistas wished Isabella 
to marry a German prince; the Moderados a 
French ; whilst the Ultramontanes held that one 
of her own cousins, a son of Don Carlos or of 
Dofia Louise-Charlotte, would be the most suit- 
able husband. Isabella was as wax in the skillful 
hands of her mother, and her mother was wholly 
under the influence of Louis-Philippe, who de- 
cided that the Queen should marry her cousin, 
Dpn Francis de Assis, on the same day that her 
sister, the heiress to the Crown, married his own 
son, the Duke of Montpensier; and before Eu- 
rope had time-to remonstrate the two marriages 
were consummated. 


decree. 


Cristina could have given no more signal proof 
of her total lack of affection for her daughter 
than by marrying her to Don Francis, a man 
weak in body, still weaker in mind, and the most 
utterly worthless of all the préfendus who had 
presented themselves. At the time of her mar- 
riage Isabella was just sixteen, an age when much 
might yet have been made of her if her husband 
had been one whom she could either love or re- 
spect; for, so far, at least, although she had 
given no indication of great ability or strength 
of character, her conduct had been without re- 
proach. But, once tied to a man whom she so 
thoroughly despised that she never even troubled 
to hide her contempt, she threw off all restraint. 
Narvaez had convinced her that, as a constitu- 
tional sovereign, her power in the State was rig- 
idly limited, but she resolved that, in her own 
house, she would rule supreme. She exiled Don 
Francis without ceremony to a country residence. 
Cristina, who had lost all influence by bringing 
about the marriage, was given to understand that 
her interference would not be tolerated, and 
Queen Isabella, little more than a child in years 
though she was, threw herself into a course of 
reckless gayety that made the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope stand aghast. Well might Prince Metter- 
nich exclaim : ‘* La Reine Isabelle est la révolu- 
tion incarnée dans sa forme la plus dangereuse.” 
She banished all etiquette from her court, and, 
turning night into the day, made it the scene of 
the wildest dissipation, while she openly showed 
her affection for General Serrano, the handsom- 
est man in Spain; and, when her Ministers re- 
monstrated, threw herself into the arms of the 
Progresistas. 

But violent fires soon burn out themselves ; the 
beau Serrano, who had assumed all the airs of a 
king, awoke one mofning to find himself sup- 
planted in the Queen’s favor by Colonel Gandara, 
and at the same time Narvaez and the Modera- 
dos seized power. Narvaez wasethe only one of her 
Ministers who understood the art of managing 
the Queen; to the hour of his death he always 
treated her as a spoiled child, who must be hu- 
mored—nay, petted—but at the same time made 
to understand that there were certain limits be- 
yond which she would not be allowed to pass. 
Ambitious, and bent upon furthering his own 
schemes as he was, he served Isabella faithfully, 
and was honestly sorry for her. With Queen 
Louisa for a grandmother, whether her grand- 
father was Godoy or King Charles ; the fawning, 
traitorous Ferdinand for a father ; and the sen- 
sual, dishonest Cristina for a mother, what chance 
had she in life? Morally and intellectually she 
must have been born vitiated. Narvaez main- 
tained the wonder was, not that she should have 
inherited the vices of her ancestors, but rather 
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that she should have so many good qualities 
which they certainly never possessed. Ife made 
short work with the more dissolute of her friends, 
but, recognizing that the age for 
past, he did not attempt to elevate her on to a 
pinnacle of extraordinary Perhaps he 
was afraid of the crash she might 
fall down; but he 
did insist—sternly, 
-that outward 
decency should be 
maintained at 
court. King 
Francis sum- 
moned from his 
retreat, and told 
that he must take 
his place by his 
wife’s side when- 
ever she appeared 
in public, whilst 
the foreign am- 
bassadors were 
to under- 
stand that, in 
future, the Queen 
would receive them 
upon appointed 
days, not in a 
dressing-gown and 
bedroom - slippers, 
but with all due 
state and cerc- 
mony. 


miracles was 


virtue, 


with which 


too 


was 


made 








daughter, whose 
birth, in spite of 
the sneers and sig- 
nificant glances of 
the Montpensiers, 
was hailed with joy 
by the populace. 
The following year 
she had another 
daughter ; and, in 
1857, a son, who 
later reigned as 
Alfonso XII. 
After Narvaez’s 
influence was re- 
moved Isabella 
soon lapsed into 
her former courses ; 
a Camarilla of 
worthless persons 
gathered around 
her, by underhand means, overturned Min- 
istry after Ministry, and, in the general confu- 
sion, Queen Cristina contrived to grasp a cer- 
tain amount of power, which she used to carry 
on a system of such barefaced pillage that the 
whole population rose against her. Isabella was 
at the Kscurial, twenty miles away, when she 
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heard of the revolt; but, al- 
though her course lay through 
the midst of the insurgents, she 
hastened back to Madrid, where 
there were nearly 300 barricades 
in the streets, and men fighting 
hand to hand, Liberty, Honesty, 
Morality being the war-cry. She 
was received in sullen silence, and 
found that her mother had taken 
refuge in the royal palace, her 
own having been pillaged and 
burnt by the mob. A revolution 
seemed imminent, for an angry 
crowd demanding tho heads of 
Cristina and the. Minister Luis 
surrounded the royal residence 
day and night, and Isabella’s name 
was hissed. Espartero, as_ the 
Queen knew, was the one man in 
whom the Spaniards had implicit 
faith; she therefore appointed 
him Minister, with almost dicta- 
torial power, hoping that this 
measure would restore tranquil- 
lity. Toa certain extent it did ; 
but Espartero was by no means 
anxious to take office, and, be- 
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fore he would consent to do 
so, he sent General Salazar to 
the Queen to insist upon cer- 
tain conditions, amongst 
others the dismissal of the 
Camarilla. Salazar had evi- 
dently expected to find Isa- 
bella in the depth of despair, 
trembling for her throne, if 
not for her life; but she, 
more accustomed to insurrec- 
tion than he was, treated the 
whole affair as a huge joke, 
and laughed and chattered 
until the worthy man, whose 
morals were better than his 
manners, losing all patience 
at what he considered an ex- 
hibition of criminal levity, 
turned upon her and admin- 
istered a rebuke so sternly 
indignant that John Knox’s 
noted speech is mildly cour- 
teous by the side of it. Her 
open immorality, he said, was 
a disgrace not only to her 
sex, but her country. Callous 
as she was, this roused the 
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Queen, who angrily ordered him from her pres- 
ence, telling him that no one had ever dared to 
address such language to her before. Salazar 
replied, quietly, ‘I have no doubt of it; it is 
not often that truth is spoken in this palace,” 
and held his ground. 

The Queen, realizing her helplessness, had a 
violent attack of hysterics, whereupon King 
Francis, who seems to have been hiding behind 
a curtain, suddenly appeared, not, however, to 
avenge the insult offered to his wife, but to sug- 
gest that it would be wise to postpone all further 
The gen- 
eral then retired, promising to return in the even- 
ing. Isabella declared that rather than accept 
aid from Espartero after this outrage she would 


discussion until she was more calm. 


abdicate. She even went so far as to summon 
Le Corps Diplomatique to receive the notification 
of her abdication. The French Ambassador was 
the first to arrive, and to him she told her tale, 
and declared her intention of leaving Madrid the 
next morning. Ile merely remarked : “‘ Of course 
you will have to leave the Infanta behind.” 

(At that time she had only 


never thought of 


Leave her child ! 
had 
she declared with sobs, would rather be dragged 

the than 
This being the case, it was an easy task 


one.) She that, and, as 


through streets separated from her 
child. 
to make her accept whatever conditions the pop- 
to impose. Re not to 


the childish 


ular favorite chose solved 


do things by halves, with reckless- 
ness which characterizes so many of her actions, 
she issued a manifesto, in which she declared 
her perfect sympathy upon every point with Es- 
partero ; 
of folly, she lavished compliments and _ praise 
upon her good Madrilefios for the gallantry with 
which they had fought. 


fore or since praise rebels for being rebels ? 


and, not content even with that piece 


Did ever sovereign be- 
The 
people received her manifesto coldly ; but when 
she appeared upon the balcony of the palace with 
Espartero and O’Donnell, the rebel general, she 
was cheered. ' 
Cristina was still in the palace; indeed, if she 
had ventured to leave it her life would not have 
been worth five minutes’ purchase, for the mob, 
although reconciled to Isabella, was by no means 
her mother, and, at the 
Sancta Cristina, hung the whole city with black. 
Cristina’s presence was a source of continual dan- 
ger to Espartero, for the people insisted upon her 
being brought to trial, and to this he could not 
To calm the mob 
that was keeping watch over all the exits of the 
palace, he pledged his word that the Queen- 
mother should not leave Madrid furtively —an 
empty promise, seeing the’ lady declared, ‘I will 
leave Madrid as a queen, or I will remain there.” 
Later, when ‘he excitement was somewhat al- 


prepared to pardon 


ask the Queen to consent. 
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layed, he evaded his pledge by taking her out, 
not furtively, but publicly, surrounded by an 
army, he himself riding by her side. Espartero 
then set to work to dispatch the Camarilla: in 
one day every servant in the palace, from the con- 
fidential friend to the kitchen- maid, was dis- 
missed. 

By this time Isabella was twenty - four—old 
enough to realize to the full the importance of 
her actions; yet, within a few months of this 
revolt, she began to intrigue against the man who 
had saved her ; and, as if bent upon seeking com- 
pensation for her impotence as a sovereign by 
abusing her liberty as a wife, she made her court 
the scene of worse disorders even than before. 
Favorite followed favorite in quick succession 
(amongst them Emilio Arrieto, the composer, and 
Tirso Obregon, the singer), King Francis the 
while standing by as a placid spectator. In no 
other country in Europe would such conduct have 
been tolerated ; and, even in Spain, Isabella was, 
perhaps, the one woman able to win for it tolera- 
tion. For, strange to say, whilst other sovereigns 
were struggling so hard, and often in vain, to 
win the love of their people, this truly vagabond 
queen, whose whole course was a public scandal, 
It is difficult to 
understand why the Spaniards, a proud, sensitive 


was for years a popular idol. 


people, should have submitted so long to a ruler 


whom they could not respect ; her good-hearted, 
happy-go-lucky nature seemed to cast a charm 


over them. Her total lack of reticence appealed 
they could follow so easily all the work- 
ings of her mind, whether, with childish petu- 
leney, 


to them: 


she was reproaching her Ministers with 
betraying her, or confessing with remorse she had 
wronged them. If her sins were open, so was her 
repentance ; year by year, when Holy Week came 
round, this woman, who for the other fifty-one 
weeks had been outraging every law, human and 
divine, kneeled in church for the hour together, 
and with loud sobs and groans proclaimed her 
sorrow for the past, her resolution to make atone- 
ment in the future. Her subjects, seeing her 
sorrow, sorrowed too, and, when Easter Day ar- 
rived, were as convinced as she was that a new era 
in her life was at hand. 

The Maundy Thursday ceremony never failed 
to win for her hearty adherents: she washed the 
fect of the beggars with such manifest zeal ; spoke 
to them such kindly loving words; served them 
with food as if she thought it a privilege to do so; 
and, at the close of the feast, cleared the table 
with a dexterity which showed her heart to be 
in her work. Her splendid robes—she always 


wore full court dress upon these occasions — 


seemed to euhance the touching humility of her 
attitude ; and, although the free-thinking part of 
the community scoffed at what they called the. 
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popish mummery of the whole affair, that was 
not the feeling with which the bulk of the popu- 
lation regarded it. One year, while she was serv- 
ing at table, a diamond fell from her head-dress 
on to the plate of one of the beggars: a dozen 
hands were stretched out to restore the jewel, but 
the Queen motioned to the man to keep it, re- 
marking, simply, ‘‘It has fallen to him by lot.” 
Her generosity was unbounded—it is not in her 
nature to say ‘‘ No” to a beggar; whilst the one 
point upon which she made a firm stand against 
her Ministers was in insisting upon her right to 
exercise mercy, and the hardest struggle she ever 
had with them was @ propos of a pardon granted 
at the request of Ristori. A queen has many 
chances of doing little gracious acts, and Isabella 
never failed to seize each one as it came in her 
way ; not, however, for the sake of winning pop- 
ularity, but simply to follow the bent of her own 
nature, which, as she showed only lately, is still 
unchanged, for she of all Paris was the first to 
remember that the murderer Prado’s wife needed 
help and comfort. 

It was to such acts as these that Isabella owed 
the burst of enthusiastic loyalty that so astonished 
Europe when Martin Marino attempted to stab 
her on the sfeps of the Otocha Church. The 
first words she uttered after she had received the 
wound were, “ My child, my Isabella !” (the In- 
fanta was with her) ; the next, “‘ [ don’t wish the 
man to be punished.” The citizens of Madrid, 
however, insisted upon Marino’s execution, and 
even burnt his body themselves when the execu- 
tioner refused to do so. As the Queen drove in 
state to church to return thanks-for her escape, 
the people embraced her horses-in the intensity 
of their enthusiasm. But an outburst of loyalty 
in Spain is always followed by:a period of discon- 
tent, and, a very few months later, the royal 
march was hissed in Madrid. The Spaniards 
certainly had just cause of complaint. Cristina 
returned again and again to Madrid, always bring- 
ing mischief in her train. Another Camarilla 
had formed around the Queen, which plotted in- 
discriminately against whatever Minister was in 
power ; whilst the sovereign herself, as all the 
world could see, was a mere puppet in the hands 
of the ruling favorite of the day and Pére Cleret, 
her confessor. The army, too, was a dangerous 
element in the State, the generals in turn indulg- 
ing in pronunciamentos against any Minister they 
diapproved of, until playing at pronunciamentos 
became a favorite sport of the boys at Toledo— 
the arsenal of Spain—and the very name of ‘‘a 
Spanish Minister” a jest in Europe. If a pro- 
nunciamento proved a failure, its author was 
promptly shot ; if a success, with equal prompt- 
itude he was complimented, rewarded, and made 
a Minister by Isabella, who, always maintaining 
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her réle of constitutional monarch, signed with 
ostentation whatever decrees the successful rebel 
might desire, until the day when he in his turn 
fell before the pronunciamento of his rival. Es- 
partero had completely withdrawn from public 
life ; Narvaez and O’Donnell again and again re- 
placed each other as Minister, each being too 
powerful to allow the other to rule, but not 
powerful enough to rule himself. Meanwhile 
finances fell into a state of hopeless confusion, 
and business was at a stand-still. At length, in 
December, 1866, Narvaez, wearied of struggling 
in the face of so many obstacles to govern consti- 
tutionally, suddenly dissolved the Cortes, arrested 
one hundred and twenty-three members, and 
transported the president, Rosa, with thirty-five 
of his followers. The nation, feeling for the 
moment that despotism was preferable to an- 
archy, condoned the coup d'état, and for seven- 
teen months enjoyed peace. In November, 1867, 
however, O’Donnell died; and, as if he who had 
followed him always in office must do so now in 
death, Narvaez died five months later, and Don 
Gonzales Bravo was asked by the Queen to form 
a Ministry. 

A more unfortunate choice could not have been 
made; Bravo was an absolutist of the narrowest 
type, and without any of the qualifications of a 
ruler. Being a civilian, the army regarded his 
appointment as an insult ; and he, instead of try 
ing to rally the citizens to his side, irritated them 
by a series of petty prosecutions. The Duke of 
Montpensier and his family were exiled because 
they were supposed to view the course of the ex- 
ecutive with critical eyes. Gi/ Blas—the Spanish 
Punch—was suspended for casually remarking 
that it preferred thin women to fat ones—this 
being construed into an insult to the Queen, who 
was decidedly embonpoint ; and the ** Grande Dn- 
chesse de Gérolstein” was not allowed to be 
played in Madrid, lest the populace should dis- 
cover a resemblance between.Jua Duchesse and 
the Queen. The Press Laws were enforced with 
unheard of vigor, freedom of discussion was pro- 
hibited, and, what touched the Madrilefios most 
of all, clerical bigotry was allowed to run ramp- 
ant. They had pardoned much to their Queen, 
they had allowed her court «and life to be the 
seandal of Europe ; but when they found she was 
plotting to restore to the Church its old prestige, 
its forfeited revenues, and the control of the edu- 
cation of their children, they felt the time had 
come for a change, not of Ministers, but of sover- 


eigns. <A pretext for rising is never lacking when 
required. Bravo issued a decree empowering 


mayors and governors of towns, upon their own 
responsibility, to exile for forty days all men 
whom they held to be dangerous, and, carrying 
out the same theory, he himself seized the leading 
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military chiefs, and amongst them Marshal Ser- 
rano. The country rose against such senseless 
tyranny ; Gencral Prim hastened back from Lon- 
don to direct the popular movement, and Admiral 
T'apete and the navy joined the people. 

Isabella, with Marfori, hcr latest favorite, was 
staying at San Sebastian when the news of the 
revolt reached her. Thinking it was only an- 
other pronunciamento, she tried to pacify the 
people by dismissing Bravo and appointing Con- 
cha in his place. Concha’s first dispatch ought 
to have opened her eyes to the danger; he ad- 
vised her to return 
to Madrid at once, 
warning her at the 
same time, how- 
ever, that if she 
appeared with 
Marfori at herside 
he would not an- 
swer for the con- 
sequences. Divid- 
ed between thc 
desire of return- 
ing to Madrid and 
the dislike of leay- 
ing Marfori, she 
lingered at San 
Sebastian ina 
state bordering 
on distraction, ap- 
pealing to every 
one —always ex- 
cepting her hus- 
band—whom she 
met for advice. 
“If I could wear 
breeches,’’ she 
cried again and 
again, ‘I would 
return to my capi- 
tal at once.” In 
this she was 
wrong, for, if she 
had only known 
it, womanhood, 
as the present able Qneen-regent has shown, is 
the surest weapon in Spain. The Spaniards aro 
a long-suffering race, and, even at the eleventh 
hour, if she had trusted herself cntirely to them 
and shown that, for their sake, she was willing to 
leave both favorite and confessor, they might 
have givendier one last chance. But whilst she 
was hesitating her hour of grace passed, for Ser- 
rano defeated at Alcolea what few troops had 
remained faithful to her, and then she knew she 
must leave Spain. Flushed with weeping, her 
dress all in disorder, she crossed the French 
frontier, September 30th, 1868. 





ISABELLA Il., EX-QUEEN OF SPAIN.—- FROM A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH. 


Amongst the numerous royalties “in exile” at 
Paris to-day, the dethroned Queen who bears ap- 
parently with the lightest heart the vicissitudes 
of fortune and the trials of maternal bereavement 
is the ex-Queen of Spain. Isabella of Bourbon 
(declares Lucy Ilooper) is always jolly and genial 
and good-humored. She is very hospitable, and 
entertains a great deal, though in a comparatively 
small way, whenever she comes to Paris to stay 
for a time in her palace in the Avenue Kléber. 
Ifer white mules, their harness hung with scarlet 
tassels and gay with gilded ornaments, are as well 
known on the 
Avenuc des 
Champs Elysées 
or in the Bois de 
Boulogne as the 
six famous grays 
of the Duke of 
Nassau used to 
be. She is very 
lavish with her 
gifts and her 
charities, 
gorgeously, 
though in light 
colors that do not 
suit by any means 
her pondcrous 


dresses 


embonpoint, and 
keeps up her littlo 
flirtations with 
gentlemen of o 
rank inferior to 
her own down to 
the present day. 
The ex-sovereign 
used to be very 
much straitened 
for money, but 
when _ her son 
came to the throne 
he settled a hand- 


some income on 
his prodigal 
mamma. 


She used to go a great deal to the entertain- 
ments at the Palace of the Elysée, under the 
Presidency of Marshal MacMahon, to the infinite 
worriment of the republican lady guests, who 
were not allowed to sit down unless Queen Isa- 
bella chose to take a seat. But during the terms 
of office of Presidents Grévy and Carnot she has 
ceased to recognize socially the French Republic. 
She has surrounded lierself with a set of Span- 
iards who are very obnoxious to the present Gov- 
ernment of her native land, and so she is pre- 
vented, mildly but firmly, by the powers that be 
from ever returning to Spain. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE GLEN- 
CARRONS. 
By Lucy Hl, Hooper. 

Wat could it be? That there was a mystery 
the most intimate friends of the Glencarron fam- 
ily, nay, the members of the family themselves, 
were reluctantly forced to admit. Only three 
people in all the world were ever acquainted with 
the secret at one time. One of these was the 
Earl of Glenecarron himself. The second was 
Viscount Rathmore, the eldest son, and the heir 
to the earldom. And the third was the head of 
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‘“ WHEN SHE OPENED THE DOOR, THE IDIOT, ATTRACTED BY 
THE NOISE, RAN FORWARD, GIBBERING AND SCREAMING.” 
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the McTavish family, a race that had always been 
cevoted to the Glencarrons, and whose antiquity 
equaled that of the aristocratic family whom they 
served. To the McTavishes was confided the 
care of the grim old ancestral seat in Scotland, 
Glenearron Castle, which was not affected as a 
place of residence by its owners, who much pre- 
ferred their English estate of Abbotsmere, or 
their town-houses in London or in Edinburgh. 
And the castle itself was well known to be the 
shrine of the family mystery. Whatever it was, 
whether ghost or household goblin, or damaging 
secret history, the Glencarrons had only to mount 
their horses and ride away from the frowning 
pile that reared its gray turrets against the cold 
northern sky to get away from it wholly. Or, 
rather, to leave it behind, for it was always there. 
The dark mist of the mystery hung about the 
halls of Glencarron Castle, ready to envelop its 
owners as with a chilling cloud whenever they 
chanced to come there. And this the younger 
members of the family were very fond of doing in 
the shooting season, for the moors in the neigh- 
borhood were literally swarming with game. 
The strange part about the secret was that 
nobody had ever divulged it. It was always re- 
vealed to the heir of the family on his coming of 
age, and in like manner it was told to the eldest 
son and hope of the MeTavishes. ‘Time and 
again had some wild young Viscount Rathmore 
sworn to his boon companions, or to the lady of 
his love, that, once he was admitted to the care of 
the family mystery, he would forthwith reveal 
the whole story. But none of them ever did. 
Gold and promises in plenty had been tried on 
the heads of the McTavish household, but never 
a one would consent to tell the tale. Indeed, the 
secret was said in itself to be so terrible as to per- 
force seal the lips of any person te whom it was 
revealed. A certain solemnity always accom- 
panied the admission of the young heir to par- 
ticipation in the knowledge of the family mys- 
tery. The day of his coming of age was spent at 
Glencarron Castle, and after the usual celebra- 
tion of the day by banquets to the tenantry, rural 
sports, etc., the Earl of Glencarron would sum- 
mon the viscount to a private conference, at 
which the story, whatever it might be, was told. 
It was said that more than one of the young men 
came forth from this initiation with a blanched 
and horror-stricken countenance, and was never 
known again to display the careless vivacity and 
gayety of disposition natural to unclouded youth. 
But this was probably an exaggeration due to the 
fact that the Glencarron family was by no means 
one addicted to much mirthfulness of visage or 
friskiness of behavior, being rather serious of as- 
pect and demeanor, as befitted the descendants 
of the Red Glencarron, who had followed after 
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Andrew Ker of Fauconside, when that ruffian 
pushed his way into the presence -chamber of 
Mary Stuart on the dire day of Rizzio’s murder, 
and had looked on approvingly when that cruel 
fanatic held a loaded pistol to the bosom of the 
Queen. 

There was abundant room for mysteries and 
goblins and household demons in the vast expanse 
of the ancient castle. The huge pile, crowning 
a lofty eminence and stretching abroad its mass- 
ive walls and mighty wings like some colossal pet- 
rified bird of prey, half feudal keep and half a 
palace, might have lodged an army at need. The 
origin of the central and oldest part was lost in 
the mists of antiquity. The most modern part 
of the building, the south wing, had been built 
in the reign of James IV., when Margaret Tudor, 
sister to Henry VIII., was Queen-consort of bon- 
nie Scotland. That mother of the royal race of 
England had, indeed, condescended to pass a 
night beneath its roof when on a progress with 
her husband through that monarch’s dominions, 
and had left behind her asa parting gift to her 
host a square of tapestry woven with a device of 
the red and white roses of England, entwined 
with the Scottish thistle. This carefully pre- 
served token of a royal visit and of royal favor, 
kept in a casket of antique carved oak, was some- 
times shown to visitors of especial distinction. 
This portion of the castle was that inhabited by 
the members of the family when any of them 
chanced to come to Glencarron. But the north 
wing and the main body of the edifice were closed 
up and deserted, being only kept in sufficient re- 
pair to hinder the whole building from falling 
into hopeless decay. The great banqueting-hall 
on the ground-floor had indeed been used at one 
time as an armory, a destination for which its size, 
shape and multitudinous windows had admirably 
fitted it. But a dreadful tragedy, which had 
taken place there in the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century, had caused the dismantlement of the 
hall and the removal of its contents to Abbots- 
mere. This history, which added a darker shade 
to the gloom enveloping the grim old castle, was 
as follows: 

The Countess of Glencarron of that day was 
young and romantic, and extremely proud of the 
family into which she had married. It was a 
love-match ; she was the daughter of a poor Irish 
peer, and her grace and beauty and winning ways 
had won the heart of the Earl of Glencarron. 
For some years the union proved childless, and 
when at last the happy pair rejoiced in the hopes 
of offspring, the countess declared that the heir 
of the Glencarrons should he born nowhere but 
in Glencarron Castle. As the event was to take 


place in the Summer, the physician to the young 
mother-expectant saw no harm in the gratifica- 
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tion of her wish, so the month of May saw the 
party established at the ancestral seat. Some 
three weeks after their arrival the countess mys- 
teriously disappeared from her apartments in the 
south wing. Search was made for her, and she 
was discovered lying in a swoon on the floor of 
the armory. From this state of insensibility she 
was only aroused to fall into a series of convul- 
sions. A premature confinement was the result, 
and the poor lady never rallied, and died from 
exhaustion when her infant was only a few hours 
old. Just before she breathed her last she sent 
all her attendants out of the room, and made 
some revelation to her husband. . What that 
death-bed communication might have been was 
never known, but it was supposed to have been 
the history of the causes of the shock that had 
killed her. And that this shock was connected 
with the mystery of Glencarron Castle was gen- 
erally understood, and the tragic fate of the fair 
young wife and mother added an extra tinge of 
horror to the formless dread that hung about the 
deserted. halls. 

There was, too, the legend of a secret room in 
the north wing, and many a merry party, estab- 
blished at the castle for the shooting-season, had 
tried to find out if the report were true. Once a 
group of gay young men had hit upon the expe- 
dient of going through the wing and of hanging 
a towel out of every window, to see if, from the 
exterior, they could discover any windows that 
they had been unable to reach. But the earl 
happened to discover what they were about be- 
fore their investigation was half completed, and 
his very unmistakable anger and disapprobation 
put a stop at once to the experiment. He was, 
indeed, and very naturally, peculiarly sensitive 
on the subject of the family mystery. It was 
his mother that had perished untimely in those 
grim halls in giving him birth. He had come 
into the world under the shadow of the secret, 
and that secret had clouded all the brightness of 
his life. He had married, and had lived happily 
with his wife. But his children had died, one 
after the other, in their infancy, till at the age 
of sixty-five he found himself, on the eve of the 
coming of age of his only and latest-born son, a 
widower with two children only, Lady Cecil Hay, 
who was in India with her husband, and the 
young Viscount Rathmore. 

The day before the twenty-first birthday of the 
heir was .a perfect specimen of early Summer 
weather, balmy and bright, with a breath of fresh- 
ness in the soft, pure air. On the terrace, at the 
sunset hour, Lord Rathmore lingered to speak 
with his cousin, Lady Grace Lindesay, who, with 
her mother, had come to be present at the festiv- 
ities of the following day. 

“Stay, Grace !” cried the young man, seizing 
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the young girl’s hand as she tried to glide past 
him. ‘‘ Will you not give me a moment of your 
time on this last day of wholly careless youth 
that remains to me ? Remember that to-morrow 
I must learn the mysterious secret of our family, 
and I shrink from the ordeal. Help me, dear 
cousin, to forget it.” 

“It may not be as terrible as you fancy, Rob- 
ert,” murmured the young girl. 

“It must be dreadful, since in some way it 
cost my grandmother her life. And as long as 
my mother lived my father never would consent 
to her visiting Glencarron Castle. But be it 
what it may, I can endure it, if Ps 

Ife paused, and Grace shot a sly glance at him 
from under her downcast lashes. 

“If only, Cousin Grace—dear Cousin Grace— 
you will help me to sustain the burden! Will 
you come to lend the brightness of your nature 
to chase away the shadow ? 
Grace? Gnly say ‘Yes,’ and I shail ; the 
ordeal of to-morrow with so glad a heart that 
the revelation of any secret, no matter how 
dreadful, will be powerless to sadden me.” 

She put one hand upon his shoulder, and 
looked into his face with her clear, steadfast 
eyes. 

**T shall be proud and happy, Robert, to aid 
you to bear whatever burden may be imposed 
upon you by destiny throughout your life.” 

«* Ah, Grace, I fear that I have been selfish in 
thus linking your bright existence to mine, thus 
strangely clouded in my early youth. But I can- 
not be brave and let you go.” 

“You could not now, even if you would,” 
whispered the young girl, a vivid crimson dying 
her cheek as she spoke. ‘* Your sorrows must 
be mine, Robert—and I would rather share them 
than partake of perfect joy with any one else.” 

That evening, at dinner, the family party, con- 
trary to custom on such occasions, was unusually 
gay. The young lovers weree overflowing with 
happiness, and if Lady Grace was shy and blushed 
more than she spoke, Lord Rathmore was undis- 
guisedly joyous. And the earl, too, seemed to 
have flung aside all care in his delight at his 
son’s betrotnal. ; 

“The very match I should have chosen for 
him, Helen,” he remarked, aside, to his sister-in- 
law. ‘* Grace has just the strength of mind joined 
to brightness of nature that I desired to find in 
Robert’s wife. But he will start in life far differ- 
ently from what I did. The family cloud is lift- 
ing—it may be lifted by to-morrow.” 

“What do you mean, Glencarron 2” asked 
Lady Helen, in amazement. But the earl filled 
his glass and drank to the health of the future 
Earl and Countess of Glencarron, and nothing 
more was said. 
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Early the next morning the earl summoned 
Lord Rathmore to the library. A solemn gravy- 
ity sat upon his features. ‘Turning to his son, 
and taking up a massive bunch of keys, he said : 

‘* My son, the hour has come for you to be in- 
itiated into the family mystery. Are you ready 
to endure steadfastly and in silence the burden of 
the secret ?” 

‘‘T am ready,” made answer the young man, 
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with unshaken firmness, though he turned pale 
as he spoke. 
‘Then 


The earl led the way through a long, arched 


follow me.” 


corridor in the main building, and, unlocking a 
door at the end, he ushered his son into the dis- 
These he trav- 
ersed till the one that was apparently the last of 
the suite on the ground-floor was reached. To 


used rooms of the north wing. 


THE 








GLENCARRONS. 


the surprise of the young man, a sliding panel, 
the existence of which he had never even sus- 
pected, was pushed aside, and in the opening ap- 
peared the face of Sandy McTavish, grave with a 
gravity in which there was no sorrow, but rather 
a kind of exulting relief. 

‘«T was waiting for ye, my lords,” said the old 
‘It’s all right the noo—the cloud’s lifted 
—the Lord has seen fit to remove the curse.” 


man. 





CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA.— SEE PAGE 166. 


followed his father through 
He found himself in a low-vaulted 
room, with walls and roof of stone. 


Lord Rathmore 
the opening. 
Light and 
air were admitted through narrow openings be- 
tween the massive blocks of granite of which the 
outer walls were composed. A vast fire - place, 
fenced in with an iron grating, occupied one side 
of the room; and at the other, on a low, broad 
bed, lay a lifeless human form, its outlines show- 
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ing beneath the sheet that was thrown 
over it. This sheet the earl drew back, 
saying only, as he did so; ‘‘ Rathmore, 
look here.” 

The sight thus revealed was unspeak- 
ably dreadful. The body was that of a 
short, thickset man, apparently in ex- 
treme old age, from the wizened and 
wrinkled condition of the countenance. 
From head to foot the corpse was cov- 
ered with large, flat scales, like those of 
a fish, of a glistening whitish yellow, 
the face being the only point left bare, 
even the forehead being encroached 
upon in one or two places. The with- 
ered face had neither eyes nor eyelids, 
the round, bony orbits staring in hide- 
ous hollowness. 

There was a pause. Lord Rathmore 
gazed at the terrible thing in speechless 
horror. At last his father spoke : 

**You see before you the solution of 
the mystery kept inviolate for so many 
years. There lies the rightful Earl of 
Glencarron.” 

‘* That hideous monster? How can that be ?” 

‘In the year 1798, the then Countess of Glen- 
carron gave birth in this castle to her first child 
—the horrible creature that you behold. It was 
smuggled from the room by the doctor, and the 
mother, like all the rest of the world, was per- 
suaded that the infant had died in the moment 
of its birth. It was confided to the care of the 
nurse, Isabella McTavish, whose fidelity and dis- 
cretion were beyond all question. The wretched 
creature proved, as the physician had anticipated 
from the first, an idiot of the very lowest type, 
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less intelligent by far than a well-trained animal. 
This made the task of concealing his existence 
comparatively easy. Food and warmth and phys- 
ical care were all that he required, and he has 
been well tended throughout the long life that 
has lasted well on to the confines of a century, 
and which only terminated yesterday. Once only 
did he contrive to make his escape from this 
room. His attendant, on quitting him one day, 
incautiously left the sliding panel partially open. 
How, despite his blindness, he managed to dis- 
cover the fact and to profit by it, is more than 
an well be comprehended. 
But he did get out, and made 
his way to the armory. My 
poor mother was in the habit 
of resorting to that room for 
the purpose of taking exercise 
when the state of the weather 
prevented her. from leaving 
the house. On the fatal day 
of my birth she went there as 
usual, unfortunately unac- 
companied by my father, her 
constant companion. When 
she opened the door, the 
idiot, attracted by the noise, 
ran forward, gibbering and 
screaming, as was his wont 
when trying to attract atten- 
tion. The horror of the sight 
so suddenly presented to her 
proved more than her fragile 
constitution could endure. 
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She died that night, but before she breathed her 
last she confided to my father the cause of her 
fatal illness.” 

The earl paused, and drew the sheet again over 
the misshapen form before him. 

‘This, Rathmore, is the secret that has weighed 
for nearly one hundred years past on every in- 
heritor of the title of Earl of Glencarron. It can 
never be told—the mystery of our family must 
remain a mystery still. But the curse has at last 
been taken away. ‘To-day will be celebrated the 
first truly joyful coming of age of an heir to Glen- 
carron that has been known for many a long day. 
You and your bonnie Grace can come here to 
dwell, without feeling that beneath your roof is 
hidden a creature too dreadful for eyes to behold 
or for imagination to eudure—one, too, of whose 
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legal rights you are perforce the innocent usurper, 
Now come, let us go back to the sunshine and to 
the pleasant duties of our daily life. All things 
are provided for the Christian burial of this poor 
deformed clay, scarcely less soulless in these first 
hours of eternal repose than it has been during 
the years of its century-long existence.” 


Note.—This imaginary solution of a well-known Secot- 
tish family mystery is literally founded on fact. The 
portrait and history of an infant born with the terrible 
disfigurement described above is to be found in certain 
English works on obstetrics in the chapter devoted to 
monsters. The child in question died in a few hours after 
its birth. It is described as having been of unusual size, 
and yelling horribly, while the aspect of its scale-covered 
body and of the red, hollow orbits without eyes or eye 
lids that distigured its countenance was said to be most 
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By FREDERICK S$, DANIEL. 


Wuewn the heated term comes round, when the 


** dog-days ” are on, man needs little or no per- 
suasion to seek the shady country, the cool mount- 
ain or the refreshing and reverberating sea-shore. 
It is merely an act of nature in him to find pro- 
tection from the roastings of old Sol in Summer, 
as to fly to shelter from the peltings of old Boreas 


in Winter. 


ion and amusement, conduce to his Joing so, and 


Comfort and health, as well as fash- 


it needs only the © elements that clip ug round 
about ” to tell him the precise moment for shak- 
ing off the dust of thickly populated cities. Only 
the fortunate minority, of course, can freely in- 
dulye in this pleasure-hunt ; but, although ‘the 
* are necessarily detained at home within 
even for these there 
are some compensations in their immediate en- 


millions 
brick-and-mortar confines, 


virons, through specially set-days for ** going into 
the country a-picnicking.” Certainly, Summer 
resorts are getting to be more frequented in all 
countries, owing to vastly increased facilities and 


accommodations of travel, and where. not many 
years ago, it was barely the privilege of the 
luxurious rich to take sea-baths and visit ‘* the 


it is now within the most modest means 


springs,” 
to enjoy the same delights, and, accordingly, for 


an immense host of people everywhere regular 
Summer outings and vacations have become te be 
recognized and followed necessities. 

The number of Americans annually summering 
in Europe is steadily on the increase, and, far 
from there being any ground to complain of this 
fact, the whole country is to be congratulated on 
it. It is fortunate that 
deed 


being 


so many can go, and in- 


regrettable that cannot 
the 
whence the 


more go. Europe 


mother-land of civilization 
United States draws so much of its 


great 


own share of the article—it follows necessarily that 
its inspection by inquiring Americans must be of 
incalculable service to them, and, through them, 
to the land of their birth. Grant that they dis 
sipate and squander money abroad, pick up airs 
and bring back many silly fads and foolish no- 
tions, yet withal do they return home with en- 
Jarged minds and useful and valuable ideas : to 
the few the visit may mean little or nothing, but 
to the greater number it will remain as a precious 
acquisition. In Winter many cross the ocean to 
pass the gay season in the cities of France und 
Italy, but it is chiefly in Summer that the “ great 
horde” go over to do the Continent’s wonderful 


cities, and at the same time to visit, as birds of 
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passage, the bathing-places and the springs. Not 
that the latter are superior to those of America 
in point of natural beauties and advantages, for 
they are not; but, being more selectly and aris- 
tocratically patronized, free from great, promis- 
cuous crowding, more artistically arranged and 
managed, their artificial attractions quite eclipse 
similar resorts on this side of the Atlantic, and 
insomuch show up to the stranger as novelties, 
amidst altogether novel accessories from their 
surroundings, besides. It is indeed a change of 
view and scenes, and hence pleasing to the New 
World traveler, who is as familiar with the mo- 
notonous sights and doings of American life as 
with his own counting-room or pocket - book. 
The European sea-baths and spas are largely 
supported by the governments, which supply 
them with money, soldiery, bands of music, and 
many other solid props. ‘The money-making ele- 
ment, pure and simple, is not thrust prominently 
forward ; indeed, it is kept in the background, 
while the most distinguished of Europe’s celebri- 
ties, the fairest and gaudiest of her grandes dames, 
are on hand at these baths and spas, which are 
thus rendered so attractive. 

Of American Summer resorts, known to fame 
and hence more or less patronized, the list is long, 
bearing over a thousand names, all the way from 
insignificant ‘‘Ta-Ila” and ‘ Fishing Creek,” 
to Saratoga and Newport. Like the law, which 
cares not for the smallest, this article wili treat 
merely of those most prominent and _ interest- 
ing. There is no disputing about tastes, and 
fortunately there is a sufficient variety of these 
resorts to suit all tastes. 

Dwellers in the metropolis are located in con- 
venient reach of the resorts along the Atlantic 
Coast. Within a few minutes’ access are its two 
famous beaches—Coney Island and Rockaway— 
which in the height of the season can boast, like 
the newspapers, of “the largest circulation in the 
world,” and the best part of their fame lies in the 
fact that the number of their frequenters in a 
single day goes over the hundred thousand, This 
popularity places them permanently on the demo- 
eratic ticket, and from their motley, lavish crowds 
much profit flows into the capacious pockets of an 
army of fakirs and other speculators. As curi- 
osities, both places are a success, but they are not 
precisely enjoyable owing to the hubbub and rush 
of the attending throngs. Both have been im- 
proved, and are well supplied with all the latest 
attractions for urban and rural merry-makers. 
Long Branch is not far off. It is popular, but 
has lost that distinction which it had in the days 
when General Grant was President and made it 
the Summer head-quarters of his Administration. 
Cabinet officers and distinguished generals then 
made its cottage and hotel life pretty lively. and, 
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as the centre of official life, many visitors flocked 
to it from all pa.ts of the country. Now its pat- 


ronage is more of a local than a national char- 


acter. It is admirably situated on the shore of 
the Atlantic, and its long beach affords good 


facilities for bathing; these, and its easy access 
to the great cities of Philadelphia and New York, 
have recently contributed to its rapid growth. 
Besides the numerous and spacious hotels, it con- 
tains many elegant and costly cottages, a bank, 
five churches, fine drives and promenades. ‘The 
principal avenue, the Beach Drive, on which are 
situated the leading hotels and cottages, runs 
along a bluff, beneath which is the beach; the 
park grounds are handsomely laid out in the 
English style ; the race-track is notorious, and an 
iron pier extending from the shore to deep water 
is a recent improvement. Within afew miles of 
Long Branch are the great Methodist resorts of 
Ocean Grove and Asbury Park, both beautifully 
improved, with avenues and promenades, and 
abounding in bathing, boating and fishing attrac 
tions. Ocean Cirove is run on the temperance 
plan, and its restrictions, especially on Sunday, 
gave rise to the growth of its offshoot, Asbury 
Park, where life is somewhat gayer. Both places 
have fine drives, and are thronged in Summer ; 
during the annual camp- meetings in August, 
Ocean Grove is full to overflowing, and comfort 
and quiet are left out of its precincts. 

Atlantic City is the popular resort of Philadel- 
phia, somewhat as Coney Island is of New York. 
It draws vast throngs from the neighboring city, 
and is also much frequented by people from Lal- 
timore and Washington, who visit it in excursion 
bands. The crack military companies of Wash- 
ington yearly pass their Summer vacation at At- 
lantic City, where their encampment and parades 
are features closely followed by ali Washingto- 
nians, and, upon return of the military to the na- 
tional capital, they are received on their march 
along Pennsylvania Avenue with rockets, Bengal- 
lights and packed multitudes, of all ages, sexes 
and colors, just as if they were fresh victors in 
some bloody encounter with an enemy. The 
Washington citizens must have permanently ce- 
cided in their minds that such a triple combina- 
tion as that of Bacchus, Venus and Neptune is an 
enemy fearful for young volunteer soldiery, for 
rejoicing over their safe return from such clutches 
is as fixed and stereotyped as the annual meeting 
of Congress itself. Atlantic City has assuredly 
blossomed out of late years, and 
creases every season. ‘I'he hoteis and larger cot- 
tages are located on an island, just off the main- 
land, and the beach is a very fair one. The city 
proper has 8,000 inhabitants. and is laid out in 
broad and pleasant avenues ; but the surrounding 
country is flat, being oceupied by 


its growth in- 
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salt-marshes, though boating and fishing in the 
The Quaker, or Phila- 
delphian, element predominates at this resort the 


Vicinity 


are excellent. 
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year round, and, on festive days, runs up into the 
many-thousands, the average daily population in 
the season reaching to 50,000—so many seekers 


of pleasure and popu- 
lar amusements, of 
which there is no 
lack. 

Really the best and 
most comfortable sea- 
bathing place in the 
country is at Cape 
May, which continues 
to deserve its old re- 
nown, though it does 
not now have it so 
widely acknowledged, 
owing to its compara- 
tive isolation and the 
uprising of many 
other gorgeously noisy 
places. Situated at 
the extreme southern 
point of New Jersey, 
it forms, with Cape 
I{enelopen, in Dela- 
ware, the gate through 
which Delaware Bay 
enters the Atlantic 
Ocean. The beach is 
over five miles long, 
and. being firm and 
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hard, affords a superb drive. The bathing is un- 
rivaled, the surf being especially fine, and, as the 
water is less chilling than elsewhere on the coast, 
numbers of bathers are in it at all hours during 
the day, though there are regular hours for bath- 
ing. A long promenade extends on the water- 
front, and is usually thronged in the forenoon 
and late afternoon. Cape May was, before the 
war, a favorite resort for people of the Southern 
States, but it is now only patronized by Balti- 
moreans, Western people, and the fashionable so- 
ciety of Philadelphia, which gives a distinctive, 
More sedate 
than Long Branch and Atlantic City, less formal 
than Newport, it has hit the happy mean between 


not to say exclusive, tone to it. 


the two styles, and hence affords more real, com- 
fortable pleasure than can be had at any other 
The ho- 
tels and cottages are built on a small area of 250 
acres, known as Cape Island from having been 
formerly separated by a creek from the main- 
land ; 
dent 


watering-place along the entire coast. 


the town has six churches and 1,500 resi- 
inhabitants. The register of visitors is 
never a swelling one, even in the height of the 
season, for the resort is not of a popular kind, 
there are no attractions in the vicinity, and ‘‘ the 
Cape” is centred and securely anchored in itself. 
The New Jersey sea-coast is, on the whole, very 
highly favored with Summer resorts. In addi- 
tion to those mentioned, is Barnegat City beach, 
where the facilities for bathing, fishing, sailing 
and gunning are remarkably fine, not to speak 
of minor localities. 

Washington and Baltimore enjoy their sea- 
bathing on the Chesapeake Bay, which has nu- 
merous pleasure-points on its shore, chief among 
them being Bay Ridge, a very pretty locality for 
bathing and fishing and crabbing. Virginia has 
now two sea-side resorts that exclusively suffice to 
idly becoming favor- 
ably known to viz., Old Point Com- 
fort and Virginia Beach. Old Point is within a 
hundred yards of Fortress Monroe, at the 
trance of Hamptor Roads, and, since the 
struction of its new Hygeia Hotel, one of the 
finest in the world, it offers special attractions, 
and every facility for bathing, boating and fish- 
ing. itself 
an interesting sight, a curiosity, with its artillery- 
The cli- 
on this account 
the locality is frequented then by invalids, just as 


her own citizens, and are rapidly 


outsiders 


en- 


COn- 


The fortress, one of the largest, is 


concerts. 
} 


, ana 


school, drills and open-air 
mate is delightful in Winte 


it is by pleasure-seekers and bathers in Summer, 
Within easy reach, by ride or sail, is the venera- 
ble town of Iiampton, containing one of the old- 
est churches in the United States. Virginia 
Beach is eighteen miles from Norfolk, six south 
of Cape Henry, forming part of the ninety miles’ 
stretch of the most beautiful beach, and only 
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thirty miles from the Gulf Stream. It is a re. 
sort for health as well as pleasure, and in both 
capacities it offers rare attractions that are an- 
nually being more availed of by the public at 
large. The sea supplies a great variety of oys- 
ters, fish, crabs, water-fowl, and the vicinity 
many amusements for the sportsman ;_ besides 
the bathing and accommodations of the locality 
itself, rowing, sailing and fishing in several ad- 
jacent bays, particularly in Lynnhaven Bay, so 
celebrated for the quality of its oysters, among 
the best of Virginia’s many brands. Further 
down the coast, along by the shores of the Caro. 
linas, Florida, on into the Gulf, by Alabama, 
Louisiana and ‘Texas, there are many Summer 
bathing-places, but of purely local fame, perhaps 
the best known being those confined to the neigh- 
borhood of New Orleans, whose citizens delight 
in Biloxi, Pascagoula and Bay St. Louis, when 
the city’s pavements get uncomfortably warmed 
up by the Southern sun. If one slips over the 
isthmus around to the Pacific Coast, there, too, 
California stands in the enjoyment of sever! 
sea-side resorts, which are of an all-year-rowne 
character, and among them Coronado, Montere; 
Santa Monica and Santa Barbara are the boasts 
of Californians, who, for the rest, are generally 
inclined to set much store by all the natural 
beauties and grandeurs of their favored State. 

Returning to the Atlantic side, the New En. 
gland coast looms up with many fine sea-resorts 
Block Island has considerably increased its attrac 
tions within recent years. Narragansett Pier has 
also become very well known, its reputation havy- 
ing been made since 1867, when its hotels were 
first put up. Now it bids fair to become very 
popular, as the beach is good, the surf light, and 
the absence of strong currents renders it entirely 
The boating on the bay is delightful ; the 
fishing, from the rocks or from boats, is excellent, 





and the neighboring country offers many pleasant 
drives and rambles. Newport, historical in its 
reputation, and now noted as the ultra formally 
fashionable bathing resort of the Union, is too 
well known save for bare mention. Run by all 
the elegance and don ton that newly made million- 
aires can confer, it is “‘caviare to the millions,” 
except as passing on-lookers, for its unsurpassed 
natural beauties and advantages as a watering- 
place are monopolized by an exclusive set of 
extra wealthy people. 
Newport, 


The sea-resorts north of 
“ia Nahant and Nantucket, terminate 
with Bar Harbor, in Maine, rendered somewhat 
conspicuous of late through the conferences of 
Messrs. Blaine and Harrison, and 


diverse and 


sundry Congressional junketings. 

The mineral springs of the United States sur- 
pass, both in quality and quantity, those of Eu- 
as being the oldest and 


rope. At their head, 
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most widely known, stand those of Saratoga, 
though they are far fronr being the best. Sara- 
toga is now bereft of much of its pristine glory, 
for in the line of springs, as in most others in the 
country, competition has made itself keenly felt, 
and the favorite during one season is often sup- 
planted by another the next. Since the late war, 
few Southerners have summered at Saratoga, 
where they had previously been so long a domi- 
nant contribution, because too impoverished to 
indulge in the luxury of showing up with the 
proverbial luggage required by the new and gor- 
geous hotels and caravansaries of the emblazoned 
village, and moreover a preference for their more 
modest home surroundings possessed them. Its 
support has latterly been drawn from the poli- 
ticians proper and rich Westerners and Eastern- 
ers, and, through this change in customers, its 
importance has been lessened, its tone lowered 
through abandonment for the greater social at- 
tractions of Newport and other select resorts. 
From Saratoga to Niagara Falls is but a step, and 
the Falls have made decided gains ; and especially 
since the State of New York acquired the ground 
for Niagara Park, appropriately dedicated to the 
world, the American side, graded and terraced, 
presents a most agreeable aspect to the beholder. 

ich in varied natural beauties, the State of 
New York is pre-eminent in its springs, water- 
falls, lakes, forests and streams. The Hudson, 
in its picturesque wealth, certainly surpasses the 
tame Rhine. Niagara is the world’s wonder, 
while its lovely lakes rival the fairest of Italy, 
and the Adirondacks quite eclipse the ‘ Black 
Forest “ of Germany. Richfield Springs deserves 
all its celebrity and present fashionable vogue (and 
there are no less than seventeen springs at this 
locality) ; the xccommodations are comfortable, 
the walks and drives, the boating and fishing, 
enjoyable, and the quiet village is but within a 
few miles’ drive of Cooperstown, Sharon Springs 
continue their repute as ‘* the American Baden- 
Baden,” owing to their health - giving waters. 
Lakes Cayuga, Canandaigua, Clatauqua, Oneida, 
Mahonk, Saranac and Mahopac afford beautiful 
Summer resorts, hardly less so than those sup- 
plied by the more noted Lake George, charming 
as it is, 

The Green Mountains, of Vermont, and the 
White Mountains, of New Hampshire (the latter 
having been dubbed ‘‘the Switzerland of Amer- 
ica”), with their charming scenery and superb 
views, such as Mount Washington’s summit yields, 
are always sur? attractions for the Summer tour- 
ist. The Berkshire ILills also, in their pictur- 
esque charms, are dotted with many pleasant 
summering places, among them Lenox, which has 
oeen rendered, thanks to its pure air and mount- 
ain views, a favorite for fashionable folks from 


Boston and the metropolis. Many sojourns of 
interest, and a wide field for excursionists, are 
afforded by upper Maine and Canada. In Penn 
sylvania, scenery, climate and waters have com 
bined to make Bedford and Cresson Springs, sit 
uated on the summit of the Alleghanies, agreeable 
resorts for pleasure-seekers as well as invalids. A 
new locality for summering has come into vogue 
in Maryland, at Deer Park, as well through its 
own comfortable quiet surroundings, beautiful 
grounds, cottages and hotel, as through the recent 
residence there in midsummer of Presidents Cleve 
land and Harrison. As his Summer home, Deer 
Park attracts the politicians and office-seekers, 
for whom a President must be, as they consider, 
always ‘‘ at home.” 

The most bounteously supplied of all the States 
in the item of “springs” is Virginia, which in- 
cludes under this head West Virginia, its youngest 
daughter. The ‘spring region” takes in one-third 
the State’s area, in which the springs, though 
not ‘as thick as leaves in Vallombrosa,” are yet 
very thickly strewn, in their variety of names 
closely akin. The most prominent only gather 
crowds of visitors, year in, year out. The Green- 
brier White Sulphur is the most noted, having 
historical fame. At ‘‘the White,” much that 
has entered into the history of the country was 
conceived and negotiated by the statesmen anc 
leaders of the South, who were wont to congre- 
gate there in Summer long before the Civil War 
cra, as indeed since. For two-thirds of this cent- 
ury the Southern planters have made it their 
favorite resort, and they still continue to go 
there, though not to a like extent and in like 
style as when it was their custom to travel by 
** coach and six,” with outriders and a numerous 
black-and-tan livery. However, the patronage of 
‘the White ” is perhaps greater now than ever 
before ; as life is cheaper, everybody takes ‘‘ the 
cars” and hies there in the It is welli 
kept, is the home of elegant hospitality still, and 
the centre of Southern fashion and beauty. Next 
in rank to it come the Hot, the Warm, the Sweet, 
the Rawley (named after Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
extra-founder antedating Captain John Smith), 
the Red and Bath Alum. All these are regarded 
as tip-top in the quality of their mineral waters, 
and are very comfortable establishments, well 
patronized. Not far behind in merits are 
the Healing, Bedford, Berkeley, Blue Ridge, 
Sulphur, Blue Sulphur, Cold Sulphur, Yellow 
Sulphur, Fauquier White Sulphur, Coyner’s, 
Dagger’s, Grayson White Sulphur, Jordan’s, 
Capon, Montgomery White, Old Sweet, Stribling, 
Orkney, Red Sweet, Roanoke Red, Rockbridge 
Alum, Rockbridge Baths, Salt Suiphur., Shan- 
nondale, Sharon Alum. There are too many 
of them, however, for enumeration. At all of 
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these Virginia Springs the life led is quiet, or- 
derly, pleasant, of the most considerate charac- 
ter for all, free from anything like rushing and 
gushing, only the mineral waters being allowed 
to gush. The general tone of these Summer con- 
gregations is elevated, the manners all that could 
be desired on the score of courtesy and hospital- 
ity. In addition to her springs, Virginia has 
numerous Summer resorts in mountain and val- 
ley that are most inviting, and which all come 
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It was bought in 1881 by a company, who have 
beautified the railway-station with a spacious 
hotel, and erected all the other requisite accom. 
modations. Excursions from Washington, Rich- 
mond, Baltimore and Philadelphia are made to 
it throughout the Summer and Autumn, In the 
Natural Bridge, second only to Niagara as one 
of the grandest natural wonders of the country, 
Virginia possesses a Summer resort of exceedingly 
great merits, which are fast being recognized in 
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VIEW OF THE CITY, AND LAKE BOURGET. 


in for their share of custom. The Cave of Luray, 
with its mysterious caverns, is a locality to which 
thousands flock in Summer. Every form known 
to similar subterraneous cavities is present at Lu- 
ray, With new and peculiar forms known only 
here, and geologists affirm that the whole goes 
back to one of those interesting periods of the 
globe named ‘the Tertiary.” The cave was ac- 
cidentally discovered in digging a hole, several 
years ago, by a professional cave-hunter, and it 
proved to be a pretty good find for a professional. 


and out of the State’s limits. It has been much 
improved in point of surrounding adornments 
and accommodations for sight-seers and sojourn- 
ers, the new hotel being of the first-rate kind. 
The Natural Bridge lies at the extremity of a 
deep chasm, in which flows a little stream, across 
whose top, from brink to brink, there extends an 
enormous rocky stratum fashioned into a grace- 
fularch. The bed of the stream is more than 
200 feet below the surface of the plain, and the 
sides of the chasm, at the bottom of which the 
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water flows, are composed of solid rock, main- 
taining a position almost perpendicular. The 
middle of the arch is 40 feet in perpendicular 
thickness, which toward the sides regularly in- 
creases with a graceful curve as in an artificial 
structure. It is 60 feet wide, and its span is 
almost 90 feet. Across the top of the Bridge 
passes a public road. The most imposing view 
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OF AIX-LES-BAINS. 


is from about 60 yards below the Bridge, close 
to the edge of the stream. On the abutments 
there are many names of persons who _ have 
climbed as high as they dared on the face of 
the precipice. Highest of all, for nearly three- 
quarters of a century, was the name of George 
Washington, who, when a youth, ascended to a 
point never before reached ; but the Father of his 
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Country was surpassed—at least at this Bridge— 
in 1818, by a student of ‘‘ Washington College,” 
who climbed the whole length from bottom to 
top. Many hold that, when standing looking 
up to the arch, the portrait of Washington him- 
self, outlined distinctly by the rugged masses of 
the structure, can be seen, though the necessary 
focus and sweep of vision, or coup dil, can 
atone convey the likeness to the eyes of the seek- 
ers, and, this not being attained, failure to see it 
causes no little disappointment. 

Nor is the country west of the Rocky Mount- 
ains without Summer resorts, which are there 
springing up with the rapidity characteristic of 
Western energy, and as if by magic. The Idaho, 
Colorado and Manitou Springs, situated among 
the lofty mountain ranges of Colorado, high up 
above the sea-level—the Idaho being 7,800 feet in 
the bracing air—are already famed for their flow 
of hot and cold waters, and through increased 
accommodations are drawing from all 
sections. of California also, 
a multitude of springs gushing out from rocks at 
the base of smoke with heat 
from former volcanic action, and which are en- 
tirely bare of vegetation, are much resorted to. 
The scenery of the Yosemite Valley, in California, 
unsurpassed in sublimity and beauty by any other 
valley in the world, is truly a magnet that in 
Summer draws numbers of visitors from all coun- 
tries. The (reat Lakes, separating the Union 
from British America, furnish the most agreeable 
Summer resorts to citizens dwelling on their 
shores or in their vicinity, and they are very 
numerous. 

In European Summer resorts, the springs of 
Germany, the sea-baths of France and the 
mountains of Switzerland bear off the palm, 
though other Continental countries are not with- 
out them. France is over all famed for its sea- 
chore places, and besides it has some very attract- 
ive springs. The German springs are almost 
exclusively now the resort of invalids and dona- 
fide health-seekers, since the world of fashion 
and pleasure has given them the cold shoulder. 
Formerly, they were the gayest of the gay, quite 
cosmopolitan in character, but Bismarck’s wars 
and the setting up of his new empire changed 
everything radically in the old Fatherland, and 
completely knocked the bottom out of this cos- 
mopolitan patronage that was so freely bestowed 
on the German springs. In the first place, those 
essential customers, the French people, left them 
to a man, and child, and without the 
French and their accompanying attractions, the 
rest of the foreigners left also their ‘‘ to-take- 
leave” cards upon the proprietors of the said 
springs ; more especially were they so inclined, 
too, because Prince Bismarck became all at once, 
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on the achievement of his triumphs over France, 
highly moral, and saw fit to close up with his 
mailed hand all the gambling establishments 
which were the very life of Baden-Baden, Hom- 
burg, and of all the other fashionable springs. A 
result, in fact, occurred similar to what would 
happen at famous American resorts if some po- 
tentate should in a twinkling shut down abso- 
lutely on all drinking, except tea and coffee, milk 
and water. The German places, bereft of their 
“‘ cassino ” privileges, fell into a complete state of 
innocuous desuetude, for along with their ** hells” 
went all their other amusements and the crowd. 
To-day they are open for invalids only, and are 
of a leaden dullness, relegated into the nursing of 
the native beer-drinkers and smokers of long por- 
celain pipes. Baden-Baden was synonymous with 
gayety on the Continent in Summer ; now it is 
reduced to a handful of invalids who visit it to 
take the waters and to inspect the “ big tun ” at 
neighboring Heidelberg. Homburg suffers al- 
most to the closing point, and Wiesbaden has to 
put up with a few invalids. It is true, for the 
ailing, the German mineral waters have their old 
value, especially those at Carlsbad, which is Ger- 
man though outside the empire. Though at 
present extraordinarily uninteresting to visitors, 
the German resorts are very numerous, those on 
the Rhine and near the Rhine cities having re- 
markable natural beauties. Such places on the 
river as Bingen, Mannheim, Dusseldorf, Cologne, 
ete., are never without sight-seers. The interior 
smal] towns are pleasant Summer abodes, and the 
hill and dale and forest are roamed over by trav- 
elers on foot tours; though such tours are more 
generally indulged in by v‘sitors to Switzerland, 
the land of mountains, of wild scenery and cool- 
ing atmosphere. The Swiss lakes are never-fail- 
ing Summer resorts, and never-failing, too, in 
their unique charms. Zurich and Lucerne hold 
their own, and will continue doubtless to do so 
till the pangs of earthquake shake them out of 
existence. Italy and Spain are not Summer, but 
Winter, lands; yet, in both, along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, there are modest, primitive 
sea-bathing establishments, and both have springs 
patronized exclusively in a local way. The Italian 
baths of Lucca were once famous, but to-day they 
have dwirdled down to the mere shadow of a 
name, frequented only by people in their re- 
stricted, immediate neighborhood. The Summer 
resorts of the Tyrol, Austrian and Italian, backed 
by the mighty Alps, enjoy an ever-increasing 
vogue, especially with English and Americans. 
And for the similar advantage of cooling atmos- 
phere, as well as for sport, the resorts of Sweden 
and Norway are now fashionable, as they are 
more accessible than at any former period. Rus- 


sians, all who can, take their Summer excursions 
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SUNRISE 


outside of the Czar’s domains, preferably in the 
more developed and civilized lands of the older 
monarchs. And the English abandon England, 
when the hot season comes around and Parlia- 
ment closes, for the Continent also. ‘There are 
pleasant summering places in the United King- 
dom for boating, fishing and hunting, the High- 
lands of Scotland, the mountains of Wales, and 
sea-shore establishments, Ramsgate and Margate, 
attracting vast. crowds ; but the modern English- 
man likes to roam abroad in search of pastures 
new and fresh fields, being emphatically of Shake- 
speare’s opinion that “‘ home-staying youths have 
ever homely wits,” and so scatters himself over 
the wide world in the open Summer season. 

In France there is almost no end of summer- 
ing localities, the principal having a world-wide 
fame. For instance, Aix-les-Bains, in mountain- 
ous Savoy, was freshly heralded to the world last 
Spring, thanks to the visit there of Queen Vic- 
toria. But, though much patronized by royalty, 
Aix does not depend on it for its vogue, but on 
its own resources : its cassino—-where gambling is 
allowed, as at Monaco—its splendid scenery, its 
mineral waters and baths, its balls and concerts, 
its elegant cosmopolitan visitors, and its standing 
as an all-year-round resort. The French springs 
at Biarritz and Plombi¢res, where Napoleon and 
his court were wont to pass the gay seasons, are 
still in high favor. It was at Plombiéres that all 
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KpGaAk WAKEMAN gives a poet’s description of 
sunrise, as viewed from Mount Etna, in one of 
his letters to the Chicago Jnter-Ovcean: ‘* The 
density of the darkness had given way. Through 
the murky gray the horizon-line of the Ionian 
Sea and the sky could be fairly traced. We left 
our little shelter and found solid footing in the 
crust of the crater’s edge where we could cling 
tightly to the flinty lobes, angles and ridges which 
some former action of the boiling lava had pro- 
vided. Hardly was this done before the stars 
were swept from sight and the entire sky had 
changed to a dark opaline hue. Then, as the first 
faint shimmerings of red quivered above the sea, 
as if to sweep the last vestige of night from the 
earth’s face, came such a blast of piercing wind 
as hurled showers of lava-grit whistling before it, 
tore great crusts of ice and lava from their places, 
and caused us to cling to each other and the ser- 
rated cone-edge for our very lives. It passed as 
quickly as it came, roaring across the Bosco to- 
ward Palermo. When we looked again, the east- 
ern sky was aflame; the Ionian Sea, dimpled and 
rippled by the softer breezes of lesser altitude, a 
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the recent great political changes in Europe took 
their origin. The celebrated interview there be- 
tween Napoleon III. and Cavour brought about 
the war of 1859 against Austria and the conse- 
quent resurrection of Italy, and the still more 
consequent arrogance of that emperor to under- 
take the invasion of Mexico, whose failure led 
him to seek recuperation of his prestige at the 
hands of Prussia, vainly, as his bold move was 
chiefly instrumental in setting up Prince Bis- 
marck and establishing the German Empire. 
The sea-shore of France is fairly lined with sea- 
baths from Dunkirk to Brest, chief among them 
being Trouville, Boulogne and Dieppe. Trou- 
ville, picturesque and elegantly surrounded, with 
a long stretch of firm golden sand before it, is 
the French “ sea-bathing city” par excellence of 
the fashionable world of Paris, and is so crowded 
often as to turn away guests. It has the attrac- 
tions of sea, country and Paris combined in one, 
and the combination is irresistible, not only for 
the natives, but for strangers as well. It is the 
place that sets sea-side fashions and toilets for 
Europe at large. The bathing is on the free-and- 
easy style allowed by Parisian custom, and the 
‘‘boulevard élégantes” attire themselves most 
fancifully to bathe or go fishing for mussels on 
**the Black Rocks,” and it is their chic, their 
peculiar styles of summering, that are all the go 
ut famous Trouville. 


MOUNT ETNA. 


mass of tremulous purple; and the crests of the 
Calabrian Mountains of Lower Italy seemed emit- 
ting a sinuous stream of liquid fire. 

*€¢ Vivo !—acuto ! almost yelled Balbino, as he 
lifted me bodily from my feet and whirled me 
squarely about so that I faced the west. ‘ This is 
the momentto emmentissimo !’ And so it was * the 
supreme moment.’ As I was whirled about, the 
last glimpse was of the first glories of the grandest 
sunrise human eyes can behold. ‘The next instant 
my eyes rested upon equally as grand a scene, a 
curious and almost sublime effect in light and 
shade, probably one nowhere else visible upon the 
globe, owing to the non-existence elsewhere of 
like-combined conditions of altitude, contour and 
almost limitless expanse of panoramic background. 
To make this clear to the reader, it must be re- 
membered that Etna, standing near the centre of 
the eastern shore of the Island of Sicily, rises 
from a base, fully sixty miles in diameter, grad- 
ually and almost unbrokenly to the tremendous 
altitude in its crater of practically 11,000 feet. 
The first rays of the rising sun strike horizontally 
athwart this, but all is darkness beyond. 
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way across Sicily is thrown a shadow worth a 
year’s travel to see. Tender mists of gray and 
pearl and blue in countless valleys blend with 
this mighty sable wing, transforming it to a pur- 
ple as exquisite as the untouched film of the 
grape. ‘To its almost measureless point its edges 
are as clearly defined as those of a velvet fabric 
stretched upon a bed of green, and no artist’s 
brush will ever reveal such liquid streams of rose 
fading to flushing green, as, leaping and flashing 
along its lines, startle and amaze as though one 
had been granted a vision of light for an instant 
possessing the essence of life itself ! 

‘*From this brief and entrancing spectacle one 
involuntarily turns to the contemplation of the 
majestic cyclorama spread out to view. Where 
else can such a mighty reach of vision be found ? 
Three seas, the Italian, Ionian and the African, 
blend with the horizon, save where on the west, 
over one hundred miles away, stand the heights 
behind Palermo, and where to the north-east rise 
the Apulian Mountains in the narrow strip form- 
ing Southern Italy. With your glass you can see 
across the Isles of Lipari to the eternal fires of 
Stromboli, the ancients’ entrance to purgatory, 
while over one hundred and twenty-five miles to 


the south are discerned the outlines of Malta, 
where Calypso enslaved Odysseus, St. Paul was 
shipwrecked, and the British Empire, behind the 
most tremendous ramparts of our time, dominates 
the Mediterranean and holds the golden key to 
all the Orient. Nearer, the glistening roofs of 
more than one hundred cities and villages shim- 
mer in the morning sunlight, among the greatest 
of which are Aci Reale, Giarre, Messina, Ran- 
dazzo, Bronte, Aderno, Paterno, and classic Ca- 
tania and Syracuse. Nearer still, the vast rim of 
flowers, olive groves, vineyards. Above this, the 
lesser but still stupendous circle of green, where 
stand the massive oak, chestnut and ilex trees. 
Then, desolation, complete, horrid, hateful, un- 
speakable. From one’s feet, clearly traced to the 
farthest base-edge, lead great furrows of purply 
black, where the livid rivers ran, interspersed with 
lesser voleanic—but specks from where we stand 
—and awful gulfs miles in width, hundreds of feet 
in depth, and so indescribably blasted, cursed and 
lifeless that even Silence crouches shudderingly in 
their formless and hideous depths. This, the 
faintest hint of what one sees. No one can come 
with the power to reveal even this beggarly pro- 
portion of what is felt.” 
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“THANK you, ma’am,” said the man, with an 
humble smile, as he handed back the empty plate 
and cup; ‘‘that tasted more like victuals than 
anything I’ve had for a long time. 

“‘No’m,” he continued, in answer to something 
he read in her eyes. ‘‘ No, it weren't always so 
with me. The time was when IT had a home, and 
wife and children. Yes, a wife and home and 
children,” he repeated, as though communing 
with himself, after a pause, 

“Dead ?” 

**Oh, no, ma’am, not dead ; only dead to me.” 


ON. 
ARBLE,. 


Ilis poor faded eyes wandered from the sympa- 
thetic face before him, and fixed themselves upon 
a drooping willow which sought to mingle its 
weeping branches with the stream that bathed its 
feet. 

*T'd like to rest under that myself, 
wistfully. ‘It would 
be weepin’ over me when I was gone—somethin 
a-droopin’ and pinin’ above me, even if I be an old 
tramp, you know, ma’am.” 

The woman lingered at the door, moved by the 
old man’s look and tone, and the poor creature 


said he, 


seem as if something would 
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glad of a sympathetic ear, humbly asked if he 
might rest awhile upon the porch. 

“You see, ma’am,” he went on, fingering at 
the faded silk handkerchief about his throat 
which did duty for collar and cravat, ‘‘ there 
have to be some unfortunate ones on this earth, 
and I was picked out in the beginnin’ for one of 
them ‘ere sort, I was. As far as I can judge 
from the Bible, there are some elected for happi- 
ness, and some contrariwise, even before they are 
born, ma’‘am.” 

The woman shook her head as if in dissent. 

**Maybe you never hev been cold and hungry 
and friendless,” he went on, in a dreary sort of 
monotone : never left 
somebody's door-step when you was a few hours 
old, with only a slip of paper, pinned onto a 
blanket, sayin, ‘Pray, be my child.’ 
Maybe you never knowed what it was to have 


““mavbe you was onto 


rood to 


no father, no mother, no name, no nothin’.” 

“No name ?” repeated the woman, half-smil- 
ingly. 

““Yes'm, no name but the first writ onto that 
slip—Pray. John Pray, at your service ;” and 
with a solemn air, ludicrous. but for its humble 
beseechingness, he lifted his tattered old hat in an 
attempt at a Chesterfieldian bow. 

There was that in the old man’s aspect which 
forbade the woman from treating him as she gen- 
erally did men of his class, and so, loath to shut 
the door upon him, she still lingered and listened. 

“And you had a wife and home and chil- 
dren 7” she asked, mechanically. 

The man put his hand in an inner pocket, and 
drew forth several photographs. 

**That’s them,” said he, with forced calmness ; 
‘that’s them. I once wished I had had my pict- 
ure taken along with *em, but now I’m glad I 
didn’t, ma‘am. I don’t care to know John Pray 
as he looked then, and I'd feel ashamed, you 
know, fer him to look out of even a bit of paste- 
board onto me as I look now. ‘That little one 
with the golden hair, ma’am ? Excuse me if I 
put ’em away agin, but the sight of ’em almost 
breaks my heart, you see; and yet it’s only them 
that keeps me from ”* His voice died away 
here, as he looked sadly toward the willow. “I'd 
have no chance of meetin’ ’em somewheres else if 
I done that—somewheres where I'll not be a man 
without a name, nor no home, nor no nothin!” 

The woman nodded ‘her head. 

‘In them days, when things went pretty 
smooth with me, ma’am, I didn’t think much of 
that other world, I didn’t; but now when I go to 
sleep a-hopin’ that I'll never wake up no more, 
why, it’s about the only place I think of. Work, 
did you say, ma’am ? See here,” and for the first 
time the woman noticed his left hand minus all 
the fingers but one. ‘It’s not many things I can 
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do since I had them cut off in a saw-mill,” he 
went on. ‘* No, I weren't a tramp so long as | 
had my two good hands, I weren’t indeed.” 

**T believe you,” said she, simply. 

«* Excuse me,” said he, after a pause, “I for- 
got. It was the one with the golden hair you 
asked about. Singular, ma’am, but she were the 
apple of my eye, and yet she were the one what 
brought on all my trouble. Why, I fairly wor- 
shiped her, I did. I would have been flayed alive 
to have spared her sufferin’, or her mother either, 
I would.” 

Something must have choked him just here, for 
he tugged at the handkerchief about his throat 
with almost a frantic hand. 

“You'd like to know how she brought on my 
trouble? Well, I'd like to tell you, seein’ as how 
talkin’ about ’em draw ’em nearer. 
Well, ma’am, I weren’t no longer-a very young 
man when I met my wife, and she weren't no 
giddy thing, nuther. There was a look into her 
eyes that drawed me to her right away; they 
looked as though they knowed what sufferin’ was, 
and seemed to be appealin’ to you like a wounded 
She were shy too, very shy, as though 
always wantin’ to hide herself, and it was ever so 
long before I could even hold her hand for one 
blessed minute. I had knocked around pretty 
considerable in my day, ma’am, I had, and seen 
what people calls ‘life,’ so her shyness and back- 
wardness was what pleased me most, you may be 
sure. She was different from all the others in 
that way, and she kept me a-fearin’ and a-hopin’, 
‘stead of fightin’ her off, as I had always been 
forced to do with the others. I could see, how- 
somever, that I was pleasing to her through all 
her shyness, and so. I kept on a-pursuin’ of her, 
determined she was-the only woman in the world 
for me. 

‘** Her name ? No, I don’t mind a-tellin’ you. It 
was: Missouri James—'Zouri for short, you know. 

‘© Well, ma’am, the time come when I could 
pursue no longer. It was to run the quarry down 
or turn back, since I had a job of work offered 
that would take me way out into one of the Terri- 
tories. When I told her that, she looked into my 
eyes with the first happy smile she had ever give 
me, and said : 

***And we would leave here tmmediately after 
our marriage, I suppose ¢’ 

«*«That very day,’ I answered, seeing as the 
thought was pleasing to her ;‘‘that very day, 
*Zouri,’ and I tried to draw her to me. 

“She didn’t shrink as she had always done, so 
I—— But enough, ma’am, about that,” he broke 
off, nervously. ‘* You can understand that before I 
left her she was pledged to me, and the day was set, 
and I went home a-staggerin’, almost blind, with 
happiness. Happiness!” 
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The woman felt a glow within her own heart at 
his tone, experiencing with him a thrill at such 
blissful recollections, at the same time recogniz- 
ing, ina dull sort of way, how near all common 
humanity must ever be in their affections, hopes 
and sorrows. 

‘* Yes’m,” he went on, ‘‘ there was a laugh in 
my heart, and on my lips, and I felt somehow 
that God was smilin’ on me, and on ’Zouri, and 
on our union. 

‘*T could have wished she hadn’t been so nerv- 
ous, a-startin’ every time a door opened sudden ; 
and even when she stood up before the minis- 
ter I could feel her frame a-trembling like a 
leaf. But I only loved her all the more, way 
down in my heart, and felt as though it would be 
the sweetest thing in life to guard such a timid 
creature from all its sorrows and troubles.” 

Great tears rolled down his cheeks, which he 
brushed away with his poor maimed hand. 

‘¢ Well,” he continued, “she fluttered that way 
for a week or more, but away off in our Western 
home she began to get courage, and she was just 
the dearest, sweetest, lovingest little wife that a 
man ever had in this world. So when in time a 
baby boy come to our home I felt that—that—oh, 
well, ma’am, you know, seein’ as you have children 
—you know how it seems that heaven has opened 
a little way, and you feel as if you weren’t good 
enough to accept that glimpse what has been 
given to you; but after awhile that feelin’ wears 
off, and it gets to be only a baby that crows and 
babbles, and draws your steps homeward, no mat- 
ter how many calls there be in other directions.” 

The woman smiled, with a tender light upon 
brow and lip which transfigured her plain, heavy 
face. 

‘Well, ma’am, the boy looked like me, dark, 
and not overhandsome, and ’Zouri “lowed she was 
fonder of him for it; but I did long for a babe 
that would have its mother’s pansy-like eyes, and 
hair just like a sunbeam that had strayed and not 
been caught wp by the sun again. “Zouri had 
very peculiar-colored hair, ma’am, and the people 
out there got to call’n’ her Madonna, there was 
such a light about her head when the sun shone 
on it. 

‘¢ Happiness ?”— his eyes, fixed upon the mov- 
ing clouds above, had a look of mild reproach in 
their watery depths. ‘ Why, there was enough 
happiness crowded into them few years as to give 
a man like me a fair understandin’ of what heaven 
might be like—there was, indeed, ma’am.” 

He paused for awhile with a questioning look 


in his suffering eyes, as though arraigning a 


Power which he felt to be behind that vapory 
veil, and then resumed: 

“*T had my wish, for a little girl baby came 
next, with hair and eyes just like her mother’s, 
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and it did seem as if nothing more was left for me 
to desire. I loved her more than I ever did the 
boy, for she had not only the color of her moth- 
er’s eyes, but the same expression. ‘The only fear 
T had in them days was the fear of losin’ that lit- 
tle one, and that was a constant dread. Ah, 
me |” 

The spasm of pain which contracted every mus- 
cle of his face told how his heart was wrung at 
the thought even now. 

“¢ Well, Pansy—we called the little one that on 
account af her purple-blue eyes—at four years 
was the most confidin’, lovin’ thing I ever see, 
and as sensible a young one as a child twice her 
age. The neighbors all loved her, and when 
she’d disappear for an hour or two, ‘Zouri weren't 
never uneasy, knowin’ she was visitin’ next door 
or ’cross the way, or maybe around the corner. 

*©One day, when a-comin’ home from work, 
a-hurryin’ as T always done, just to see that pre- 
cious golden head a-waitin’ for me at the door 
or window, I stopped all of a sudden, for I heard 
her voice as plain as could be, a-laughin’ and 
prattlin’ in her own sweet way. 

‘There was no child in sight, as I could see ; 
but I stood still, and called her name, thinkin’ 
shed run out to me from somewheres. I called 
more’n once, but no Pansy answered; and so, 
smilin’ at the fancy, I went on, only hurryin’ a 
little more. 

«¢¢ Where’s Pansy ? says I, the first thing on 
enterin’ the house, hopin’ she’d hid behind the 
door or somewheres ; ‘ where’s my baby girl ? 

«¢ At one of the neighbor’s, I reckon,’ said 
*Zouri, greetin’ me tenderly, as she always done. 
‘I have missed her for an hour or more.’ 

“*My heart sunk, for the place where I had 
imagined [ heard her voice was a long way from 
our house, and in a street where we had no 
friends or even an acquaintance, and I feil to 
tremblin’, notwithstandin’ *Zguri reckoned onto 
my thoughts of Pansy bein’ the cause of bringin’ 
up the sound of her voice. 

“© At that moment one of the neighbor’s boys 
stopped before the door, and *Zouri, makin’ ready 
to go out, asked him if he had seen Pans?. 

«*« Yes’m,’ says he ; ‘I seed her sometime a 
around the corner. 


go 
A man had her in his arms, 
a-kissin’ of her and a-cryin’, almost, when she put 
her fat little arms around his neck.’ 

*©¢ What sort of a-lookin’ man ?’ says I. 

**¢A big, dark, furreign - lookin’ feller,’ 
swered the boy. 

*«*Zouri caught her breath as though a dagger 
had been struck into her heart; but she didn’t 
cry out like some women would have done, only 
stood up as pale as a corpse, lookin’ as if she had 
been frozen with fright. 

“Oh, don’t ? said I, a-feelin’ that old rush of 


ane- 
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tenderness at seein’ that look of fright into her 
eyes ; ‘don’t, “Zouri !” 

«*T think, ma‘am, 
hal been ajar fer so long, apparently, 
to for some reason or right then and 
there, so as no angel could come down to whisper 
one word of warnin’ to us poor mortals.” 

At which words, with an appealing gesture, he 
stretched forth-his poor maimed hand as though 
guarding himself from a blow. The woman, stirred 
to the depths of her kindly heart, reached forward 
and laid her hand reassuringly upon his. 

‘Thank you, ma’am,” said he, humbly. ‘If 
anything could break my heart now, it would bo 


the gates of heaven, what 
were shut 


"nother 
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kind 
;, and somehow | 


kind 


kindness and such showin’ of 
seen animals in my day shed tears when a 
hand have bathed their wound 
feels pretty much .as a 
touch, ma’am—I do, indeed.” 

Overcoming his emotion, he presently went on : 

“Well, that were the last time | held 
*Zouri in my arms to comfort or pacify—the very 
last ; for at that minute, through the open door, 
we seen our Pansy toddlin’ up the steps alongside 
of a tall, dark, 

*‘T just breathed one prayer of thankfulness 
when I seen her golden head, and turned to 
ketch ’Zouri’s smile at the sight, too ; but there 
was no smile onto her face, ma’am—no smile, but 


sympathy. 


dog would xt your 


ever 


bearded man. 


SCOTCH DEER-HOU 


just a look of grief end surprise, and somethin’ 
like joy, too, strugglin’ through it all. 

‘What is it ?’ said I, seein’ her 
not onto our little ene, 


eyes were fixed 
but onto the man ; ‘ wha 
is it, Zouri ? but somehow I stood apart, not 
touchin’ so much as her hand.  Prattlin’ and 
laughin’, the child ascended the steps, hand in 
hand with her companion. 

*** Mamma,’ cried she, as the man halted upon 
the threshold, looking from Zouri to me, 
somebody who knows ’oo.’ 

‘*Zouri ’ then spoke the man, lookin’ and 
speakin’ as tender as I had ever done, ma’am. 


My *Louri! 


‘ here’s 


ND ** CHIEFTAIN.”’—SEE PAGE 182. 


**Tt was for me to go pale now, and stand like 
one turned to stone. *Zouri, at the sound of his 
trembled like 2 ship in a storm, and with- 
lookin’ et me said : 
‘Robert 

** Yes,” answered the 
hands in his and 
Robert ! ” 

An indignant exclamation broke from his list- 
ener’s lips. 


yoice, 
out ever 


man, taking her two 
drawin’ her to him, ‘ your 


The poor broken creature before her raised his 
hand entreatingly. 

‘Don’t! he said, huskily; ‘‘don’t say one 
word agin her, ma’am—not one word. In all 
these years of wanderin’ and gradual breakin’ up, 
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NOTICE OF VICTORY. 


NOTES AT THE COURSING FOR THE WATERLOO CUP, ALTCAR, ENGLAND. 


I hey had no thought of her save as bein’ sweet 
and good as it were possible for any woman to be. 
She were not to blame, ma’am. It were circum- 
stances that were to blame. That’s the way I 
have always looked at it, and that’s the way I 
shall look at it until I die.” 

“But,” 


said the woman, with a sharp ring in 
her voice, 


“but 

““T know,” interrupted the poor wreck, depre- 
vatingly, ‘‘I know, ma’am, all you would say. I 
ain't lived all these years not to know how hard a 
woman can be to one of her own sex what gets 
into trouble—I begs your pardon, ma’am, for 
sayin’ so; but when I tell you that “Zouri had all 
unbeknownst to her family married this Robert 
Anderson, he bein’ poor, but both lovin’ each 
other, and how he went away pretty shortly, 
hopin’ to meke a fortune in Californy, and hew 








he didn’t get on even out there very well, and 
how lovin’ her so much he concluded it were a 
pity to have her future spoiled by such a good- 
for-nothin’ as he was, and how he got somebody 
to write as he was dead and buried, why——” 

He broke down here, and sobbed like a child. 

The woman's brow unbent, and again she laid 
her hand upon that poor maimed one of his. 

‘© Yes’m, that was the way of it,” he continued 
after a minute’s silence. “Zouri, you see, felt 
somehow at times that he weren't dead, but she 
was afraid to take any steps to find out, and when 
after several years had passed and she heard 
nothin’ more she felt if he were alive he had give 
her up; and so about that time she met me and 
took a likin’, and her parents bein’ anxious for her 
to settle, why——-” 

‘* Yes,” suid the women, ** I understand !” 


its 


COURSING SCENE—THE KILL. 
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«« And so, Robert Anderson in time pretty nigh 
forgot there was a woman bearin’ his name, and 
had only happened in our town that day—meanin’ 
to take the next train—when his eyes fell on our 
Pansy. Yes'm, it was our darling’s flower-like 
eyes and golden hair what done it all. Ie seen 
*Zouri’s face at once, and all the old love rushed 
onto him, and when the child in answer told him 
her mother’s name, he couldn’t help but come and 
claim her, as was no more’n natural, ma’am,” he 
added, apologetically. 

‘* And she ?” queried the woman, the frown re- 
turning—‘*‘ and she ?” 

«* Oh, she”—how hopeless the tone !—*‘ she saw 
in him her first love, and when he called her name 
so tender and lovin’, and looked down 
eves as he had done in them happy days, why, she 
—she had no thoughts of nobody but her Robert, 
her—her—husband.”’ 


into her 


Tears filled the woman's eyes, but his were dry 
and hot. 

« Yes’m, it weren’t my place no longer. She 
belonged to him, and so”—he fumbled at his 


as though it choked 
and stole away, leavin’ 


neck - handkerchief again, 
him—*‘ and so I took my hat 
he two sayin’ these things to one “nother, between 
their tears and kisses and smiles. Hard to bear ? 
Yes’m. It come pretty nigh to killin’ me, it did 
indeed. There was that in the picture what 
turned the blood in my veins first to ice and then 
to fire, but I never blamed her, ma’am, not once, 
through all that miserable night, nor through all 
the miserable years what followed.” 

The woman broke into sobs. 

“But the children ?—your little Pansy ?” 

“© Yes'’m, of course, there were the children,” he 
‘but I couldn’t take ’em away 
had wanted to 
come, you know, which they didn’t, ma’am—which 
they really didn’t. Pansy took to the man from 
the first, and like all children, was as happy with 


love from one source as another. 


answered, wearily; 


from their mother, even if they 


And so, ma’am, 
I just wandered off, not carin’ much where, ‘feelin’ 
for her sake I oughtn’t to be hangin’ 

¢ 


round her home, even if 


as how 
it were to get a glimpse 
of my own children.” 

“< Yes,” reflected the woman—“‘‘ yes, it were bet- 
ter so.” 

«And then.” pursued the man, in a hopeless 
tone, ** it were down-hill pretty much all the time 
that. ‘A-drinkin’ to drown sorrow, and 
thoughts of them I had lost. A-workin’ to-day ; 
movin’ on restless to-morrow. Yes’m, I’m some- 
how all the time of that Joe what 
*Zouri were so fond of readin’ of—poor Joe, who 


after 


reminded 


was always a-movin’ on.’” 

He had shuffled to his feet by this time, his 
eyes fixed wistfully upon the rippling stream and 
the willow which shadowed its sparkling water. 
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‘Yes always a-moyin’ on,” he sighed, “ without 
home, or love, or airy object on earth whatever.” 

Pity was knocking at the woman’s heart, but 
she shook her head as though in answer, 

“ Where—where are you going now ?” she fal- 
tered. 

*<'To the county poor-house, ma’am, now that 
the nights be growin’ cool.” 

With a movement as near dignity as his forlorn 
state would permit, he proceeded to button the 
only remaining one upon his shabby coat. 

**T ain’t many days to live,” he added. «I 
have evidence of that by the weakness that makes 
it hard for me to travel ; but I don’t shudder no 
more at the thought of dyin’ on a poor-house bed, 
ma’am, nor from being buried into Potter’s Field | 
N’m, I'll rest just as well there as anywheres ; 
only “— his eyes sought the willow again —* I'd 
like to have somethin’ to bend over me, even if it 
weren't more’n a tree, you know. 

“Thank you, ma’am !” Tle touched his greasy 
hat, after placing the coin in his pocket. ‘* Your 
tears “Il keep my heart. warm long after that be 
spent—they will, indeed, ma’am—they will, in- 
leed. 

Sh 


” 


{ 
stood motionless, and watched him as he 
went slowly down the path, and not until he had 
reached the highway did she turn into the house 
again. 


But that story of a broken life saddened many 


of her days, so that one morning, when she read 
of an old man whose dying head had pressed a 


pauper’s pillow; of an old man whose dying eyes 
had looked their last upon the picture of a golden- 
haired, pansy-eyed little one; of an old man 
whose dying lips had lovingly murmured the 
name **’Zouri”—that day the tears she shed 
were thankful tears, and in spirit she journeyed 
to that lowly grave, in which—as che hoped, 
under the of a willow— 
rested the tramp, forever done with wearily 
‘moving on,” 


murmuring branches 
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By Epwin H, Morris, 

Dame ForTUNE is as capricious with regard to 
‘man’s best friend,” the dog, as she is in her 
treatment of ourselves; at times she seems to 
form an alliance with fickle Fashion, and thus she 
insures a speedy execution of her decrees. There 
is a long list of discarded favorites: the black- 
and-ian was eclipsed by the pug, the setter was 
challenged by the pointer, the mastiff found a 
worthy conqueror in the Great Dane, and the New- 
foundland almost disappeared on the advent of 
the showy St. Bernard; but there is one breed 
which has, during long years of ups and downs 
of Dogdom, maintained the position Sir Philip 
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Sidney claimed for them, that of being ‘the 
lords ” of their species. 

The graceful and symmetrical greyhound, and 
dogs of that conformation, have undoubtedly held 
undisputed sway, and despite the claims of the 
beautiful, the useful, the intelligent, and hosts of 
other recommendations advanced, the now his- 
torical deer-hound was Sir Walter Scott’s com- 
panion, the Barzoi is still the favorite of the 
the Russian nobility, and the English greyhound 
was renowned throughout the world long before 
ocean greyhounds came upon the scene. 

The great Emperor Charlemagne had a peculiar 
way of distinguishing his canine favorites, and the 
privilege he conferred on one strain of the grey- 
hound tribe was that they might appear before 
him with their masters, and as a mark of this high 
honor these “lords of dogges” had their right 
paws closely shaven. 

It is also recorded that one of the Kings of 
India presented some dogs resembling the grey- 
hound to Alexander the Great, and it is probable 
that the Barzois of Russia are the descendants of 
these. In that country, where the distinction be- 
tween the aristocracy and the peasantry is so 
marked, there is a corresponding difference in 
their ‘‘ best friends.” The common Aftcharka 
has to tend the flocks, and keep the country clear 
of wolves, which sometimes is quite a formidable 
task, making it necessary in some districts for the 
breeding and rearing of these dogs especially for 
that purpose ; hence they are really the Russian 
wolf-hound, and in fact the Aftcharka is the rough 
and ready, general utility, peasant’s dog, whilst the 
Barzoi is the aristocrat, kept at the palaces and 
residences of Emperor and noblemen, and at the 
head-quarters of some of the regiments. They are 
used for the coursing of ground game—foxes—and 
like all the dogs of this tribe, they are very courage- 
ous, and will chase and hold the wolf until the 
coursers come up and give the coup de grdce. The 
Emperor of Russia keeps a good number of these 
dogs at the Imperial kennel, and sometimes the 
members of the different embassies are entertained 
with an exliibition of the skill and speed of these 
animals. 

There are frequently seen dogs of the Barzoi 
conformation with smooth coats (Psovy Barzoi), 
similar to the English greyhound ; they are sup- 
posed to-be the result of the mixture of the blood 
of those two kinds, at some not far-distant date. 
Such dogs can easily be distinguished by slackness 
of couplings, straight shoulders and great height, 
which seem to be special characteristics of the 
greyhound of Russia, for the Barzoi is really 
such. 

The English greyhound has for many years 
been selected and bred for oblique shoulder- 
blades, short couplings, and moderate height and 
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weight, which are considered necessaty for great 
fleetness. 

From the picture of Opromiote, compared with 
the other illustrations, this is clearly apparent. 

Opromiote is owned by H. I. H. Grand Duke 
Nicholas, and is the winner of the Gold Medal at 
Moscow. Ile is a magnificent speciman, with 
great vigor, speed and courage, and is considered 
by Prince Galitzine, the Chief of the Imperial 
Hunt, to be one of the finest specimens ever pro- 
duced. 

Ivan Romanoff, whose picture is given, is a fair 
specimen of the breed. Ile was successful at the 
American shows until Mr. William Wade, of Ful- 
ton, Pa.,and some gentlemen of Pittsburgh, took 
them in hand. Ivan is a black-and-white, grace- 
ful dog, with a silky coat, but he is sadly deficient 
in expression, muscle and bone, so that a cotton 
tail, instead of a wolf, would form the most ap- 
propriate game for him. There is some charac- 
ter brought out in the picture of the head, which, 
in the reproduction of an instantaneous photo., 
on page 184, is capitally represented. The Barzois 
should be sturdy, resolute hounds, with bone and 
muscle in unison with the other characteristics of 
the English greyhound, the chief distinction be- 
tween them being that the English greyhound 
should have a short coat, whereas the Barzoi has 
along coat, which is generally lemon or orange, 
sometimes black markings on a white ground. 
In introducing these dogs into America a great 
deal of romance has been indulged in, and hence 
the names of Siberian, Russian and Circassian 
wolf - hound, and much talk of their wonderful 
powers. 

The Cireassian wolf-hounds are very different 
in conformation, yet, like the Pyrenean dogs, they 
show evidence of a mixture of Barzoi blood. 
From the frequency of the representation of these 
dogs in hunting and rural scenes by Russian art- 
ists, it may be inferred that they are quite com- 
mon ; but this is not so, and, as will be seen in the 
large picture, they generally accompany the noble- 
men, and the peasantry rarely own them—which 
reminds us of England prior to the time of Crom- 
well, when the greyhound and coursing Were only 
associated with the titled. 

The Scottish deer-hound has some historical re- 
nown, and his mention reminds one of the pict- 
ures of Sir Walter Scott and his favorite compan- 
ion; and with this comes recollections of thrill- 
ing and graphie scenes in which these dogs played 
apart. Although similar in contour to the Bar- 
zoi, still there are marked differences between 
these dogs. Both are shaggy in coat, but that of 
the Barzoi is somewhat woolly in texture, whereas 
the deer-hound’s coat has a coarse, hard, weather- 
resisting nature. There is also an indication of 
a development of those characteristics which 
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make the deer-hounds the dog 
per excellence for chasing the de r 


in the rough, hilly country from 
which they hail, and where both 
courage apd strength are essen- 
tials. 

The specimen taken to ilius- 
trate this breed is the renowned 
champion Chieftain, of Mr. J. E. 
Thayer's noted kennel, from where 
youngsters have gone to the set- 
tlers and sportsmen of the West- 
ern and less settled States, and 
have invariably given a good ac- 
count of themselves, whatever 
game they have been tried on. 
Chieftain is indeed worthy of the 
name, for he is a model, as his 
numerous winnings in Great 
britain and America testify. In 
the essential points he is a wonder. 
Ifis shoulders are well placed and 
properly muscled ; they support a 
neck of unusual excellence, and a 
head of good length and power, 
which expresses the characteristic 
courage and boldness. The depth of chest and 
spring of ribs indicate both speed and endurance, 
and where power is got there is abundant evidence 
of capacity. The arch of loin, united with well- 
bent stifles and lower thighs—muscled and wide 
enough, and supported by strong hocks—these 
points are of the utmost importance in the con- 
formation of these rather rugged-looking but 
graceful hounds. The coat, too, is a very im- 


THE BARZOI ‘* OPROMIOTE,” OWNED BY THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS OF KUSSIA, 
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HEAD OF THE BARZOI ‘‘ IVAN ROMANOFF.” 


portant point, and Chieftain is strong here, as 
elsewhere. 

Ramona, Chieftain’s finest consort, is an Amer- 
ican-bred deer-hound of unusual merit, and a 
noted winner at the dog-shows. 

To the English is due the credit of producing 
a greyhound peerless for fleetness, grace, beauty 
and symmetry, and the picture selected to illus- 
trate these hounds is a sketch of the renowned 
Fullerton— 
twice winner of 
the English 
coursing Derby, 
the Waterloo 
Cup. Conspira- 
tor, a winner of 
English stakes 
and bench- 
show awards, 
and who is per- 
haps one of the 
best dogs in 
America to-day, 
is owned by 
New York gen- 
tlemen, whose 
kennel is known 
as “The Dev- 
on,” which in- 
cludes some 
superior speci- 
mens of ‘‘canine 
lords.” 



































THE BARZOI AT HOME—A SUBURBAN WINTER SCENE IN BUSSIA. 
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Coursing hares with the greyhound is a na- 


tional sport in England, and as Australia and 
other British colonies have introduced it with 


great success, and efforts are being made to make 
it more popular in America, it will be as well to 
look into the past of this great sport. Xenophon 
was a follower of Socrates, and was one of the 
finest writers, ablest politicians, bravest of sol- 
diers, wisest of philosophers and most virtuous 
citizens of ancient Greece ;\ and yet it is surpris- 
ing how accurate his knowledge was of hare- 
coursing, and how full his book is of information 
relating to the pursuit of the hare as sport. He 
breaks into enthusiasm in these lines: ‘ This 
animal is so pleasing, that whoever sees it, either 
trailed or found, or pursued or taken, forgets 
everything else that he is most attached to.” 

Arrian, who was a military officer under the 
Emperor Iladrian and a follower of Epictetus, 
also wrote a book on coursing the hare, which 
must have been over 1,700 years ago. 

When Cromwell revolutionized things in En- 
gland, coursing was only permitted by the nobil- 
ity, and it was generally considered a roval sport. 
During the Commonwealth, and since that time, 
coursing has made rapid strides, until to-day it 
is 2 popular and national pastime and sport, so 
that in England during the Winter public meet- 
ings are of almost daily occurrence, and private 
gatherings are very numerous throughout En- 


gland, Scotland and Ireland. The result of the 
Waterloo Cup is cabled all over the world, and it 
is nearly as well known as the Derby, whilst 


mectings of note are Plumpton, Haydock, Gos- 


forth, Four Oaks and Kempton. 

One great reason for the popularity of this 
sport, and its growth with the democratic spirit 
in England, is the freedom from the many ob- 
jectionable practices and abuses of horse-racing 
and kindred sports, whilst coursing can always be 
enjoyed without its being necessary to leave home 
and duty’s post. It is strange that it has not be- 
come general near the large centres of population 
in the Eastern part of the States, where residents 
have to travel so far in order to get sport. This 
is hard to account for. In the West it has long 
been popular, and there are two clubs which give 
annual fixtures. 

It is not only a time-honored sport, but it is 
also a pastime which calls into play the spirit of 
true sportsmanship, love of fair play, good faith, 
keen competition, and other distinguishing qual- 
ities of our race. 

The games and sports of ancient Greece did 
much to mold the manhood of that great empire, 
and not until the finer qualities of their natures 
tubordimated the manlier and sporting propensi- 
ties did decay begin to present itself. This love 


of sport will ever exist in self - regulated and 
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healthy communitie:, and hence opportunity 
should be provided for the indulgence of the 
natural bent. 

In the pursuit of coursing, knowledge is re- 
quired, in conjunction with skill, earnest deyo- 
tion, judgment; careful and prolonged training 
is necessary in order to thoroughly develop the 
hound’s powers and qualities ; whilst the breeder 
and trainer has to use discretion and attention 
scarcely equaled by those who prefer to devote 
such talents to the thoroughbred horse. 

It is singular that there has not been any great 
change in the system adopted in connection with 
coursing events since the time of the ancient 
Grecians, and the writings of those days can be 
readily understood by the votaries of coursing to- 
day. 

The National Coursing Club of England has 
an excellent set of rules regulating meetings, and 
they are generally adopted in America. It may 
be of interest to give the scale of points, which 
are as follows : 

VALUE OF POINTS. 

a. Speed.—Which shall be estimated as one, two or 
three points, according to the degree of superiority 
shown. (See definition @ below.) 

b. The Go-by.—Two points, or if gained on the outer 
circle, three points. 

ce. The Turn.—One point. 

d. The Wrench.—Half a point. 

c. The Kill.—Two points, or in a descending scale in 
proportion to the degree of merit displayed in that kill, 
which may be of no value. 

J. The Trip.—One point. 


DEFINITION OF POINTS. 


a. In estimating the value of Speed to the hare, the Judge 
must take into account the several forms in which it may 
be displayed, viz.: 

J. Where in the run up a cleur lead is gained by one of 
the dogs, in which case one, two or three points may be 
given, according to the length of the lead apart from thé 
score for a turn or wrench. In awarding these points, the 
Judge shall take into consideration the merit of a lead ob- 
tained by a dog which has lost ground at the start, either 
from being unsighted or from a bad slip, or which has 
had to run the outer circle. 

JT. When one greyhound leads the other so long as the 
hare runs straight, but loses the lead from. her bending 
round decidedly in favor of the slower dog of her own ac- 
cord, in which case the one greyhound shall score one 
point for speed shown, and the other dog shall score one 
for first turn. 

JIT. Under no circumstances is speed without subse- 
quent work to be allowed to decide a course, except where 
great superiority is shown by one greyhound over another 
in a long lead to covert. 

If a dog, after gaining ‘the first six points, still keeps 
possession of the hare by superior speed, he shall have 
double ‘the prescribed allowance for the subsequent points 
made before his opponent begins to score. 

b. Phe 
length behind his opponent, and yet passes him in a 
straight run, and gets a clear length before him. 

c. The Turn is where the hare is brought round at not 
less than a right angle from her previous line. 


Go-by is where one greyhound starts a clear 
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d. The Wrench is where the hare is bent from her line 
at less than a right angle ; but where she only leaves her 
line to suit herself, and not from the greyhound press- 
ing her, nothing is to be allowed. 

e. The Merit of a Kill must be estimated according to 
whether a greyhound, by his own superior dash and skill, 
bears the hare; whether he picks her up through any 
little accidental circumstances favoring him; or whether 
she is turned into his mouth, as it were, by the other 
greyhound. 

f. The Trip, or an unsuccessful effort to kill, is where 
the hare is thrown off her legs, or where a greyhound 
catches her, but cannot hold her. 


An American Greyhound Club was organized 
at New York in February last, which will foster 
and encourage the sport, and by bringing the 
different coursing clubs within its influence much 
good may result. 

The officers of the Club embrace Kansas, Can- 
ada and the East, and the following Constitution 
has been adopted, which is somewhat similar to 
that of the National Club of England: 

CONSTITUTION OF 

Article I. The 
Greyhound Club. 

Article IJ. The objects of the Club shall be to promote 
the breeding of greyhounds and to foster and encourage 
the time-honored sport and pastime of coursing. 

Article IJ], The officers of the Club shall consist of a 
President, three Vice-presidents, Treasurer and Secretary. 

Article 1V. The Governing Committee shall consist of 
the six officers of the Club, three other members, and dele- 
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Club shall be known as the American 


gates from each of the Coursing Clubs recognized by the 
Club. Three members of this Committee shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. 

Article V. The officers of the Club and the Committee 
(excepting delegates) shall be elected annually by ballot 
at a meeting of the Club to be held at New York, notice of 
the same to be sent to each member, thirty days prior to 
the date of the meeting, with a list of members in good 
standing. 

Article VT. Any member who has not paid his dues on 
or before December ist of each year shall not have vot- 
ing power, and shall not be eligible to office. 
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Article VII. Elections shall be made by vote of the 
Club without nominations, and the member receiving the 
greatest number of votes shall be elected to the office 
under ballot. 

Article VIII. The membership shall be unlimited. 

Article IX. Each candidate for membership shall be 
proposed and seconded by a member of the Club. 

Article X. Candidates shall be elected by the Govern- 
ing Committee, three negative votes to exclude. 

Article XI, Annual dues shall be $5, payable on July 
1st of each year; any member failing to pay his dues on 
or before the date of the annual meeting shall be dropped 
from the roll of members. 

Article XJI, The rules regulating coursing meetings 
shall be those of the National Coursing Club of England, 
and shall be adopted by all coursing clubs recognized by 
the American Greyhound Club. 

Article XIII. Questions or matters in dispute may be 
brought before the American Greyhound Club for decis- 
jon, and such decision shall be final, unless within six 
months either party or club shall apply for a rehearing, 
on the ground that evidence will be adduced which was 
not procurable at the previous hearing. 

Article XIV. The Governing Committee shall appoint 
two of its members who, with the Secretary, shall be the 
keepers of the American Greyhound Stud Book. This 
Committee shall examine and advise upon pedigrees sub- 
mitted by the American or Canadian Kennel Clubs, and by 
recognized coursing clubs. 

Article XV. The Governing Committee shall have the 
power to use the surplus funds of the Club for the pur- 
pose of awards at Bench-shows recognized by the Ameri- 
can or Canadian Kennel Clubs, or to be competed for 
at coursing meetings of organized coursing clubs, pro- 
vided five or more members of such clubs are members of 
the American Greyhound Club. 

Article XVI. The Governing Committee may expel or 
suspend any member for misconduct, but such member 
may appeal to the Club, at a special meeting called for 
that purpose, provided his appeal is indorsed by at least 
four members in good standing. 

Article XVII. The Governing Committee shall have full 
power to decide upon all matters in dispute, or not pro- 
vided for by this Constitution ; it may also fill any vacan- 
cies that may occur in the Committee. 

Article XVIII. This Constitution may be amended by 
a two-third yote of the Governing Committee. 
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Tue Black Hills are situated about 850 miles 
nearly due west of Chicago. ‘They constitute the 
first mountain region reached in approaching the 
great Rocky Mountain range. They are not a 
part of the latter, but form a separate group. 
The boundary-line between South Dakota and 
Wyoming passes through the Black Ilills in such 
a way that they are properly described as being 
in the western part of South Dakota and the 
north-eastern part of Wyoming. 

The area of the Black Hills mountain country 
embracing the various features of the geological 
uplift has been esiimated by Professor Jenny and 
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Professor Newton at 6,000 square miles. Three- 
fourths of this area is in South Dakota, and the 
rest in Wyoming. The Rocky Mountain range 
is nearly 400 miles west of the section described. 

The geology of the Hiils has attracted the at- 
tention of many of the most eminent geologists 
in the world. The formation shown by the up- 
lift is regarded as singular, and presents an epit- 
ome of the history of creation. The strata of the 
earth’s crust seem to be exposed with a de‘inite- 
ness rarely seen elsewhere. ‘The Archean, the 
Potsdam or Cambrian, the Carboniferous, the 
Triassic, the Jurassic, the Cretaceous and the 
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scort’s ‘‘ FIRST FIND” TIN-MINE. 


Tertiary periods have their emphatic and indis- 
putable witnesses in the high and jagged mount- 
ain-peaks and all surrounding plaine. 

Thus it would seem that the alpha and omega 
of the earth’s creation, and all the letters between, 
furnish in this singular region the ke¥ to the 
book of Nature. 

The central peak of the group is Harney’s 
Peak, which 7,400 feet 
level. It belongs to the Archwan period, and is, 
in the language of Professor Newton, ‘‘ a granitic 
nucleus.” Several other peaks of the same pe- 
riod stand near, and are associated with it under 
the name of the Harney range. From the gra- 
nitic nucleus due cast to the Cretaceous formation 


is about above the sez- 


is twelve miles, while to the same formation due 
west is about thirty miles. The distance from 
the same point to the Cretaceous, north and 
south, is fifty miles in either direction. Within 
a radius of 300 miles of the Black ILills mount- 
ain region it is apparent that the entire area be- 


longs to the great general uplift. 


The Black Tlilis mineral deposits are found for 
the most part in the Archean and Potsdam for- 
mations, although several excellent prospects have 
been discovered in the Carboniferous. 

The great ILomestake group of gold - mines, 
which produce annually $3,000,000 in gold bull- 
ion, is in the Archean. The Galena silver-mines 
are in the Potsdam, and several copper deposits 
of promise are in the Carboniferous. 

‘The mineral deposits of the Black Hills began 
to attract attention in 1874. As the section 
was then a part of the area embraced in the 
great Sioux Reservation, it was practically for- 
bidden ground, and those daring spirits who ven- 
tured upon. it in quest of gold did so at great 
peril. In 1876, however, one of those excite- 
ments which seem incident to new mining re- 
gions broke out in connection with the Hills, 
and the pressure of population crowding into the 
mineral districts operated to secure the opening 
of the Black Hills region to settlement. The 
Indians, by treaty, ceded about 5,000,000 acres of 
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the area, including the Black Mliils, io the United 
States. The work of discovery, development and 
production has been going on in the 
tricts ever since, with increasing exertion and 
some startling results. In June, 1883, a discoy- 
ery was made in the Archean formation, in the 
vicinity of Harney’s Peak, which attracted wide 
attention, and now promises to result in great 
commercial advantage. ‘This was the finding of 
black crystals of cassiterite, or the oxide of tin. 
Such a discovery would have possessed no special 
eignificance in itself if further investigations had 
not shown that great quantities of the same ma- 
terial existed in 
that neighbor- 
hood. Tin has 
been found in 
several parts of 
the Continent of 
North America, 

but never until 

its discovery in - 
the Black Hills 
was it found in 
commercial 
quantities. 

Tin isa metal 
which is called 
into requisition 
in the United 


mineral dis- 


States to a 
greater extent 
than in any 


other country 
in the world. 
This is due to 
the immense 
canning  inter- 
ests which have 
developed in 
connection with 
the agricultural, stock and orchard products of 
the country. ‘The canning of vegetables, beef and 
fruits has become an industry of the very greatest 
magnitude. It is estimated that the United 
States uses more than one-half of the tin product 
cf the world. Yet the entire supply of this useful 
metal is derived from foreign sources, end at no 
time in history has a single mine containing tin 
been operated on this continent. 

The increasing importance of the tin interests 
may be easily conceived when a few statistics are 
presented. The aggregate importation of tin in 
1870 was valued at $9,671,759.22. Ten years 
later, or in 1880, the aggregate importation of 
tin was valued at $22,677,595.87. In 1889 the ag- 
gregate importation of tin was valued at nearly 
$30,000,000. In 1883 the tin industry consumed 
annually nearly 500,000 tons of pig-iron, probably 
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1,000,000 tons of coal, about 10,000 tons of tin, 
and large quantities of sulphuric acid, palm-oil 
and lead. 
was about thirty per contum larger in 1889. 

The principal foreign sources of the American 
tin supply at the present time are Great Britain, 
New South Wales and Queensland, in Australia, 
the Island of Tasmania, and the Straits of 
Malacca. 


‘rhe consumption of all these products 


The discoveries of large deposits of tin in the 
Black Hills have attracted the attention of Ameri- 
can manufacturers to that section, and large in- 
vestments have recently been made, both by 





ETTA TIN-MILL, HARNEY MINING DISTRICT, PENNINGTON 
COUNTY, SOUTH DAKOTA, 


American and Iinglish capitalists, in the new 
fields. 

The I[arney Peak Tin Mining, Milling and 
Manufacturing Company was organized in New 
York city in 1884, for the purpose of purchasing 
and working the Black Hills tin deposits. 

At that time but few locations had been made, 
and but little was known as to the extent of 
the tin-bearing district. The rapid succession of 
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important discoveries, however, soon showed the 
managers of the new company that they must 
reorganize, with larger capital, if they expected 
to control the production of the stannic metal in 
America. 

Maay purchases of new claims were made, and 
very large sums of money expended for that pur- 
But as fast as the enterprise of the com- 
pany was extended, the new district grew. In 
1889 the company came under the control of Lon- 
don and New York investors of large means, and 
organized under the name of the Harney Peak 
Tin Mining, Milling and Manufacturing Company 
of New York and London, with a capital of 
$15,000,000. 


pose. 


This company under its present management 
is now engaged in prospecting and developing its 
400 claims, with a view to determining their 
value, and producing tin in large quantities in a 
short Its principal operations are at Hill 
City, a camp which has grown up near its mines, 
and the prospective location of its mills and store- 
It employs 300 men in its mines and 
other works, and claims that it will employ 
several thousand in a few years. 

Other companies, both American and English, 
are also in possession of extensive tin properties in 
this region, and employ a large number of men in 
sinking shafts and running tunnels, preparatory 
to active production. These are: The Dolphin 
Mining Company of St. Louis, Mo.; The Tin 
Mountain Company of Chicago, Ill; The Stevens 
[in Mining Company of Scranton, Pa.; The 
Empire State Tin Mining Company of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; The Glendale Tin Mining Com- 
pany of Chicago, Ill.; The Harney City Tin Min- 
ing Company of Rapid City, 8. D.; The Black 
fills Tin Mining Company of Hastings, Minn.; 
The Cleveland Tin Mining Company and the 
American Tin Mining Company of New York 
City. 

There are two distinct tin regions in the Black 
HLills ; known as the Nigger Hill Tin 
District, and is situated partly in Wyoming and 
partly in South Dakota. It is in the northern 
part of the Black Hills uplift, about twenty miles 
from Deadwood. The area of this region is about 
four by six miles. 

The second district is situated entirely in the 
State of South Dakota, and is as remarkable for 
its extent as for the richness of its ores. Its loca- 
tion is in the southern and central part of the 
Black Hills uplift, and it circles around Harney’s 
Peak. It extends into and embraces a large por- 
tion of Pennington and Custer Counties. Its 


time. 


houses. 


one is 


area is more than 170 square miles, and it consti- 
tutes a belt of mountains somewhat more than 42 
miles long and at least 4 miles wide. 
ations of all the companies engaged in tin-mining, 


The oper- 
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except those of the Cleveland and American Tin 
Mining Companies, are carried on in this south- 
ern region. It is worth while also, in mentioning 
the principal features of the two regions, to 
observe that both are plentifully supplied with 
extensive forests of pine timber and running 
streams of water, which are of great value in con- 
nection with mining. 

As suggested in the context, Cassiterite is the 
scientific name applied to the tin-oxide, or tin- 
Tt occurs in the form of black erystals, 
varying in size from the smallest speck perceivable 
in the ore to a solid mass weighing 23 pounds. It 
is found in deposits, consisting of veins between 
walls, and other solid formations, and as stream- 
tin, so called, in placer deposits, with gold. 

The cassiterite associations are albitic greison, 
typical greison, albite, quartz and mica-schist. 
Several of the veins which carry tin also contain 
gold. Samples have been found which display 
free gold and cassiterite in close association. 
There is a long list of minerals which are found 
with tin, some of which are valuable. The most 
frequent are mica, tommaeiine, beryl, graphite, 
spodumene, arsenopyrite, columbite, lepodolite, 
apatite, garnet, feldspar, ilmenite, triplite, cym- 
atolite, mundic, liebnerite, kaolin, and several 
others not yet determined. 

The veins vary in width from one foot to more 
than 300. Their length is from a few yards to 
five miles. The outcrop of all the veins is from 
a few feet to more than 150 feet above ground. 
The apex of the Brown Tin Lode is 150 feet 
above the waters in Iron Creek, at its base. This 
immense outcrop is nearly 300 feet in length and 
65 in width. It is estimated to contain 200,000 
tons of ore above the ground, and the quantity 


stone. 


The character of 
the ore of this lode is albite, and it is thought 
that the entire mass of the outerop will yield 
more than two per cent. in cassiterite. 


below is of course unknown. 


The tin- 
stone is very fine, and resembles black powder 
strewn thickly through the rock. The longest 
lode known in the world is five miles in extent. 
It is situated in Harney Mining District, in Pen- 
nington County, Black Hills. The lode is called 
the “‘ Margaret,” from the mineral location bear- 
ing that name, which is believed to be the richest 
of its discoveries, and which occupies a position 
very near the centre. The width of this exten- 
sive lode varies from one foot, in the ‘‘ Margaret 
Number Two,” to over 300 feet in width, about 
half a mile from that point in the Tin Hill Lode. 

The number of locations bearing tin which have 
been made in the two counties of Custer and 
Pennington is 7,000, as may be seen by examin- 
ing the records at the offices of the Registers of 
Deeds at the several county-seats. Of these lo- 
cations, the most remarkable for the richness of 
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the ore is the ‘ First Find,” situated in Sun- 
day Gulch, in the so-called Toe Calk District, in 
Pennington County. This location is about two 
and a half miles from Harney’s Peak, and is the 
nearest of all the ore bodies yet discovered to 
that mountain. The average yield of its cassit- 
erite, or tin-stone, to the ton of stuff is estimated 
at four and two-tenths per centum, or 82 pounds. 
At the point of discovery, the crystals of cassiter- 
ite are about the size of onion-seeds, and at the 
western extremity of the lode, 700 feet from the 
discovery, they occur the size of plums. 

The mills which have already been established 
for the working of the tin ores are the Etta and 
the Glendale. The former is the property of the 
Harney Peak Tin Mining and Milling Company, 
and was erected in the Winter of 1885. Its loca- 
tion is near Harney City, in Pennington County, 
at the “Etta Mine.” The capacity is 200 tons 
daily. At present the mill is not in operation, 
nor has it been since the first run was made in 
1886. In the Spring of that year 400 tons of ore 
were reduced by its machinery, and 15 tons of 
cassiterite were cleaned up. Then the mill was 
shut down, and general discouragement resulted 
among tin prospectors. Shortly after, however, 
the owners of the mill began buying up tin loca- 
tions, and in spite of the fact that they seem to 
have sought to depress the spirits of owners, they 
have expended several hundred thousand dollars 
in securing possession of them. They have also 
sent ont to the world considerable information 
which was plainly calculated to produce the er- 
roneous impression that .the tin deposits were 
under their exclusive control, when the fact is 
that they own but 400 of the 7,000 claims, 

The ‘Glendale Miil” is owned by the Glendale 
Tin Mining Company of Chicago. ‘This mill is 
located near Hayward, and is in constant opera- 
tion. It has the credit of placing the first Amer- 
ican tin on the market, and makes shipments to 
The mill is a small one of 
thirty tons daily capacity, but the company is so 
well satisfied with the that a 
large plant will be established this Summer. The 
Glendale Company deserves the applause of Amer- 
icans more, perhaps, than any of those which 
have commenced the production of tin in the 
new fields. It is an American company, backed 
by American capital, and is intent upon the de- 
velopment of a great industry, without using any 
of the trickery which is attributed to some of its 
foreign competitors. Its activity has discouraged 
the bearish movements of those who seek to se- 
cure a monopoly of the district by shutting down 
the mines end securing valuable properties for a 
mere pittance. It has forced the large proprie- 
tors to push their exploitations with rapidity, so 
that it may caely be said that in e few months a 


Chicago regularly. 
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large quantity of the stannic metal will be offered 
to supply, from American sources, the great 
American demand. 

The tin deposits of the Black Hills have a spe- 
cial value, by reason of the cheapness with which 
it is believed they can be worked. The ore is 
comparatively near the surface, as is shown by 
the facts stated in connection with the Brown 
Tin Lode. In Cornwall the workings are con- 
ducted at a depth of 2,500 feet. The average 
vield of tin-stone in the Black Hills, as before 
stated, is about two per cent. to the ton of stuff, 
and a much higher average can be reached by re- 
jecting all ores which run less than one per cent. 
The average Cornish yield is less than one and a 
quarter per cent. of metallic tin to the ton of stuff. 
The results of experiments made with tin in the 
Dakota School of Mines, at Rapid City, S. D., show 
that the cost of producing the metal and prepar- 
ing it for use in the Black Hills is $2.15 a ton, 
as against $4.44 in Cornwall. 

The figures given are as follows: Cost of min- 
ing and treating 2,000 pounds of tin ore in South 
Dakota — Mining, 1; concentrating, 50 cents ; 
smelting, 39 cents; incidental, 26 cents. Cost 
of the same in Cornwall—Mining, $2.14: con- 
centrating, $1.25 3; smelting, 39 cents; incidental, 
26 cents ; royalty, 40 cents. The greater expense 
of concentrating in Cornwall is due to the fact 
that the ores of that country contain elements of 
impurity, such as wolfram, arsenic and bismuth. 
It is not to be doubted that the Black Hills arti- 
cle is the purest in the world. 

The present method of treating the tin ore is 
quite simple. In separating the tin-stone from 
the gangue, the ore is passed through an ordinary 
rock-erusher, and then is run through a coarse 
screen which detains the large flakes of mica. It 
is then passed through another rock-crusher, whiel: 
pulverizes the ore to about the size of peas. An- 
other and finer sereen is then employed, which 
detains all the mica except small particles which 
escape through the meshes. The ore thus reduced 
is sent through a set of Cornish rolls, by which 
it is reduced again, so that the coarsest particles 
remaining are somewhat larger than coarse sand. 
Once more it is subjected to the screening process 
and separated into three sizes, which are then 
passed on to jigs. These last are three in num- 
ber, and of three different degrees of fineness. 
The finest size of ore particles passes through the 
first of these jigs, the second size through the 
second jig, and the third and coarsest through 
the jast. Having thus reduced and partially sep- 
arated, a frue vanner, or other good concentrator, 
is used to free the ore as far as possible from 
every particle of the gangue. The complete sep- 
aration of the cassiterite from the gangue is de- 
sirable in order to increase the vield of metallic 
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tin. This having been accomplished as far as 
possible, the concentrates are dried and sent to 
the smelters, where they are run into bars, and 
become in that form a finished article of com- 
merce. 

So much for what seems to be the most remark- 


able mineral discovery on this continent since the 


THE ‘‘ BROWN” TIN-MINE (LEDGE OF ORE 150 FEET HIGH). 


discovery of gold in California. It cannot be de- 
nied that a great future awaits the Black Hills, 
where this useful metal is found. It iz singular 
that nowhere else on this continent has tin ever 
been found in paying quantities, and it will, 
doubtless, surprise many of the users of tin-ware 
to learn that the white metal with which they are 
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quite familiar is found in few places in the world, 
(ireat activity in the new tin-fields prevails ; and 
while they have been in the first stages of devel- 
opment many bright and brisk cities have grown 
up among them. Of these, Rapid City is the larg- 
est, and its population is numbered at about 
5,000. It has brick, stone and frame buildings ; 
large stores, contain- 
ing enormous stocks of 
goods; street railways, 
electric lights, water- 
works, and, indeed, 
all the modern im- 
provements. It is 
thought it will become 
the tin market of 
America, and so take 
its place, in time, 
among the cities of 
the world in import- 
ance. Hermosa, IIill 
City, Custer and Hay- 
ward are towns with 
bright prospects, 
‘here are many re- 
sources in the Black 
Hills which are valu- 
able besides tin. The 
agricultural country is 
the best in Dakota, 
and is not affected by 
the conditions of the 
eastern portion of the 
State. Because of thi 
great timber area of 
the Hills, containing 
about 3,500,000 acres, 
and the innumerable 
mountain - streams 
which flow to the 
plains, there is sufli- 
cient moisture, so that 
droughts have never 
been known. 

There are inex- 
haustible quantities of 
bituminous coal on 
the outskirts of the 
Black Hills up-lift, 
of which the best 
quality of coke is 
made. This is a 
mighty adjunct in tin-mining operations, Cheap 
coke is certain to make the cost of producing and 
preparing tin for the market still less than is 
shown by the figures given above. 

Can it be doubted that the redemption of South 
Dakota lies in the rich and wonderful Black Hills 
of its western confines ? 
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HERON'S WIFE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CHAPTER XXXI.— (CONTINUED). 


HERON held his traveling-cap in his hand, a 
light overcoat hung across his arm. What were 
his thoughts, as he contemplated his bride of 
three weeks, weeping on the shoulder of Graham 
Vivian ? I started involuntarily to my feet. Gra- 
ham arose also. 

‘* Heron !” he cried out, joyfully, ‘‘she is my 
sister, and neither of us knew the truth until 
to-day !” 

He stepped quietly into the room. It was sim- 
ply impossible for Francis Heron to think ill, 
even for an instant, of any one that he loved. 
His dark, thin face shone with a great light as 
he grasped the hand of: his friend. 

‘Of course, something extraordinary has oc- 
curred,” he said. ‘‘ ‘Take your own time to ex- 
plain. Perhaps you wonder at my sudden ap- 
pearance here. I found myself obliged to return 
home to-night for certain papers that I needed. 
The hall-door was ajar—I entered without meet- 
ing any one.” 

“‘T greatly desired to telegraph the news to 
you hours ago,” answered Graham, ‘ but I did 
not know where a message would reach you. 
Hazel has been in the house since noon. Pray 
sit down. Iam more than glad that you have 
come in person to hear our story.” 

My husband approached me civilly, extended 
his hand, looked me in the face. Was he think- 
ing of our last dreadful interview, and of how he 
had left me swooning in my grandfather’s house 
with the anguish of Sir Griffin Hopewood’s last 
farewell ? I felt myself turning red, then white, 
under his fixed gaze. 

‘*The sight of you—beneath this roof,” he be- 
gan, in a queer, constrained voice, ‘‘takes my 
breath! I never thought to see you _ here 
again i 
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He stopped abruptly, as Graham put my moth- 
er’s papers in his hand. 

‘* But for the theft of these, Heron, we should 
have discovered the truth weeks ago,” he said. 

I left the two at the table, and went over to 
the hearth, and stood there, looking down into 
the orange flame, as it curled above a bed of 
golden coals. There I remained, while my hus- 
band read the fateful papers. By and by I heard 
the twain talking behind me, and Heron’s voice 
was so full of sympathy—of genuine joy in the 
new-found happiness of his friend—that my heart 
thrilled as I listened. He seemed to rejoice in 
the day’s event as much as Graham himself. The 
latter asked if Jael could stay on indefinitely at 
the mills. 

‘‘Work is not likely to be resumed there at 
present,” answered Heron, “‘ and so long as the 
property is mine she is safe in her loft. No per- 
son can enter the place unseen by Cossack and 
the watchmen. Evidently the girl has some 
powerful reason for her conduct—let her do as 
seems good to her.” 

Then Graham told of the word which Jael had 
sent to Heron concerning the removal of Sergia 
Pole from Wolfsden. : 

‘*T can do nothing,” said Heron, in an an- 
noyed tone, ‘‘ while my cousin remains perfectly 
satisfied with her guardian. He has established 
a strong influence over her—she would resist any 
attempt of mine to take her from his care. I 
walked from the station to-night. Just as | 
reached the bridge, Colonel carriage 
passed me, driven at a furious pace It was so 
dark that I could not see the occupants. I 
wonder "—in a meditative voice —‘‘ whither our 
neighbor was bound at this hour? There is a 
rumor abroad that he will soon leave Wolfsden. 
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{ certainly must insist upon an interview with 
Sergia before such an event occurs. God knows, 
it is not well to imagine evil; but it seems to me 
that Pitt Rivers is at work, alienating my cousin 
from all her friends.” 

A moment after he came forward to the fire, 
and paused by my side. If he had been nursing 
anger and bitterness against me for three long 
weeks, his face gave no indications of those emo- 
tions now. The gray eyes met mine in a kind— 
even friendly—way. 

** Perhaps you wonder,” he said, “that I, the 
friend both of Graham and of your grandfather, 
did not discover something of the relationship 
existing betwixt you and my guest ?” 

** No,” I answered ; ‘Graham was not aware 
that he possessed a sister, so he could give you no 
clew. You might know something of the family 
trouble of both parties, and yet, for various rea- 
sons, fail to make the necessary connections.” 

‘In spite of his attachment to me, Judge Fer- 
rers never spoke the name of his daughter’s hus- 
band in my hearing, nor entered into any detailed 
account of his private sorrows. And I was not 
the person to annoy him with curious questions.” 

“T can believe that,” I replied, cheerfully ; 
‘one does not like to rattle the skeletons in a 
friend’s closet. I was very Liind myself. Even 
when I read my mother’s letter at Wolfsden, I 
thought it no extraordinary thing that your 
Iferoncroft guest should bear the same name as 
my unhappy father.” 

He flung a fresh bough on the fire. The red 
flame leaped gavly up the chimney’s throat, and 
shed a broad glare of light around the oak room, 
Graham picked up his maps, and moved to a dis- 
tant corner, to put them away. 

“Of one thing I am assured,” said Heron— 
“the Stecle woman is a professional thief —a 
leader of thieves—the queen, doubtless, of the 
Blackbird gang; and as such, Jael regards her 
with a most unwholesome fear.” 

I probably looked as I felt—horrified., 

“The Queen of the Blackbirds! Yes, it must 
be so!” I cried, with conviction. ‘* But 


one 
would like to know how such a creature could 
creep into Colonel Rivers’s household, in the 


guise of a clergyman’s widow ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Without doubt, the riddle will some day be 
read.” Ife moved a step nearer to me on the 
hearth. I heard him draw his breath hard. 
“‘T am well aware,” he said, “that you came 
to Heroncroft to-day solely to find your brother. 
No lesser motive could have brought you under 
my roof.” 

‘‘T did not think of the place to which I was 
coming,” I answered, “ but only of Graham.” 

‘‘And if he had been in Africa 2” 
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**T should have set about finding 
there,” I said, with a smile. 

*“You have been separated from him all your 
life—you have lost years of his love and care—a 
great misfortune.” 

“Yes.” I sighed. ‘“ With Graham for my 
brother, everything might have been changed.” 

He winced a little. 

“While he stays on this side of the world you 
will wish to see him constantly—will you not ?” 

“Ob, oon.” 


**Tt cannot be long. 


him, even 


I know him well enough 
to feel sure that not even the discovery of a sister 
can alter his future plans.” 

** Indeed, I do not ask to keep him here,” I an- 
swered, sadly enough. ‘* 1 would not dare think 
of such a thing.” 

His iron-gray eyes burned upon me with a 
steady fire. 

“Stay with Graham at IHeroncroft for the 
present,” he urged, ‘‘and cultivate, while you 
may, the acquaintance so long delayed. You 
will always think more kindly of the old place, 
if the memory of your brother becomes associated 
with it. You are free to consider yourself his 
guest instead of mine.” 

I had 


boughs to the shadow of the tall mantel. 


recoiled from the heat of the blazing 

** You are very kind,” I managed to say; and 
then a sudden palsy seized my tongue—I could 
not utter another syllable. Ife stood at the end 
of the hearth-rug, facing my corner, and the look 
in his eyes will haunt me till I die. 

*“T do not ask how you have spent the last 
three weeks, Hazel. It 
they are 


is enough to know that 
past, and you are still alive.” 


* Very much alive,” [ murmured, under my 
breath. He did not catch the words. 
‘*] marvel to find you quite unchanged ! Soft 





eyes—red lips—bloom of the lily—all remain the 
Heart-break and despair have left no visi- 


ble mark upon your beauty.” 


sume, 


“Did you expect to see my hair turn white, 
like poor Marie Antoinette’s, in a single night ?” 
** (rod forbid !”— hurriedly, passionately. ‘* But 
your life is laid waste, is it not ?—your happiness 
destroyed ? ILfow, then, can you keep the looks 
that suggest not a hell of sorrow, but a heaven of 


joy ? Tam distracted—maddened by this strange 
contradiction ! It is hard to believe that I am 
not dreaming——” Ile checked himself by an 


effort, then resumed, stiffly: ** Pardon me. Now 
that you have found Graham, all will be well. 
Ife will help you to bear everything. Though 
you may be separated always, the thought of him 
will reconcile you to life. As for me’ I saw 
him clinch his hands involuntarily-—** you will no 
longer be annoyed by any chance sight of me, 
Hazel. T mean to take 


myself immediately and 
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It is the only thing 
that I can now do by way of reparation.” 

Verily, I had been this man’s bane! But for 
me there would be no sacrifice of home and in- 
heritance—no reckless flight to lands unknown. 
A wave of remorse, regret-—I know not what— 
swept tumultuously over me. I felt the tears 
slipping off my lashes. Instantly he was press- 
‘ng close to my side, with a face like ashes. 

‘*For God’s sake, tell me, why do you cry ?” 
he demanded. ‘* Have I brought upon you any 
fresh misery—have I, Hazel ? Answer me !” 

! tried to drag my face away from his urgent 
“No, no!” 

‘Perhaps you pi/y me, then 2” 

“Oh, yes—a great deal.” 

He started, as if stung. ‘‘Von’t! Pity? I 
scorn it—I abhor it—I will have none of it!” 
And before I could answer a word he wheeled 
about, and walked out of the library. 

Well, that was the end of our interview. I 
looked around for Vivian—he also had vanished. 

‘**God made a foolish woman, making me,’” 
I quoted, sadly, as I leaned against the chimney- 
piece, alone now with the fading fire. So he had 
thought me still pining for Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood—wearing the willow openly—going about 
in sackcloth and ashes, with all my beauty dis- 
solved in tears ? 

Perhaps he was even learning to despise, where 
he had once loved, From bitter experience I 
knew that such a thing was quite probable—that 
Love was no¢ the immortal passion described by 
mad poets. ‘lo me, it seemed rather like the 
fading embers, fast cooling into puffs of gray and 
lifeless ashes there on the hearth at my feet. 

I thought of many, many things, while a brazen 
clock on the mantel cheerfully ticked a half-hour 
away. Then the door opened—Graham entered. 
He looked anxious and disturbed. I ran toward 
him, with a swift intuition of the truth. 

‘“*Where is Francis Heron 7” I asked. 

‘*Gone !” answered Graham. ‘* He found the 
papers that he needed, and went away at once. 
lle asked me to give you his farewell.” 

‘“ Why did he leave Heroncroft at this hour ?” 

My brother looked somewhat embarrassed. 

‘‘He feared that his presence here might 
Well—drive you away, or, at least, give you some 
annoyance. I could not keep him,” sadly ; ‘he 
simply would not stay a moment longer !” 


gaze. 








CHAPTER XXXIL. 
THE FLIGHT. 
‘Miss CarsBury,” said the voice of Pitt Riv- 
ers, “ here is my betrothed wife !” 
The little gentlewoman, anxiously watching at 
the drawing-room window, turned and saw the 
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colonel and his ward standing together on the 
threshold—one with a face of passionate exulta- 
tion, the other pale as ashes, but carefully com- 
posed. 

** All is well !” announced Rivers, gayly. ‘ Yes, 
more than well, Miss Carbury, for Sergia has 
just promised to marry me! You cannot fee! 
very much surprised, for, with your penetration, 
you must have guessed my secret weeks ago !” 

‘*Oh, my dear colonel !” cried Miss Carbury, 
flying toward the pair with hands extended. 
‘*My dear, dear Sergia! Nothing, I am sure, 
could please me better! Accept my warmest con- 
gratulations. What a delightful end to all our 
fears, and what a disappointment, too, for the 
fortune-hunters who are waiting to pay court to 
our débutante! I always feared that Sergia might 
fall a prey to some of them, and now she is safe /” 
She took the pale girl in her arms, and kissed 
her. ‘‘I wish you a great deal of happiness, 
child, and you will be sure to find it with Colonel 
Rivers.” 

“Spare me, Miss Carbury,” answered Sergia, 
with a deadly weariness in her voice ; ‘* these 
things are stale—tiresome—they are said over to 
every girl. We come to tell you that we must 
leave Wolfsden immediately. I cannot breathe 
longer in the place—help us to get away at once !” 

There was an agony of impatience in her tone. 
The colonel pressed her hand soothingly. 

**Call all the servants to assist you, Miss Car- 
bury,” he said, ‘‘and pack the trunks with the 
utmost dispatch. We must take an evening train 
for town. I have just sent Martin to Black River, 
to telegraph for rooms in a quiet West End hotel, 
where we shall neither be recognized nor watched 
by the people whom we wish to avoid. Sergia 
has consented to marry me there. We will sail 
for Europe by the next steamer, and you shall go 
with us.” 

Overcome by the shock of these words, Miss 
Carbury collapsed in the nearest chair. 

‘*A girl of Sergia’s social’ position marry in 
that way ?”’ she gasped. ‘* Oh, colonel, no ¢rous- 
seau, no invitations, no bride-maids ? Impos- 
sible 1” 

He laughed at her dismay. , 

**You can purchase the frowsseau as soon as 
we arrive in Paris. Meanwhile Sergia’s wishes 
must rule us both. She will have no preparation, 
no display—everything must be done swiftly and 
in secret. First of all, she is determined to quit 
Wolfsden this very night. She fancies that she 
can never recover her strength here. Haste! 
Haste! That is now Miss 
Carbury.” 

Some indetinable fear seemed to assail the old 
woman, She ran to Sergia, an] looked up in her 
face 
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** My dear, is this really your wish ?” 

* «Tt is really my wish !” answered Sergia. 

“You know my great faith in the colonel’s 
judgment—you have often laughed at me for the 
same. But now I do not like his plans. Is it 
weak, is it wrong, Sergia, for me to acquiesce in 
them ? I am too bewildered to think for myself.” 

Sergia smiled drearily. 

“Tt would be very weak, Miss Carbury, for you 
to oppose a will like Colonel Rivers’s. His de- 
sires are mine. You and I need not be parted— 
we will travel together. Oh, I must go!” fever- 
ishly ; ‘‘do not try to detain me, but make all the 
speed you can, for my sake—if I am kept here 
another four and twenty hours, I shall die !” 

Miss Carbury, to do her justice, was fond of 
her charge, and the distress in the girl’s voice 
cut her to the heart. Instantly she flung her 
scruples to the winds. 

*«« My dear, my dear, rely upon me !” she cried, 
and flew to make the necessary preparations for 
immediate departure. 

Sergia, reclining on a sofa in her own chamber, 
watched the packing of the trunks with an ab- 
sorbed, far-away look in her eyes. The whirl- 
wind of haste and excitement that filled the room 
brought no color to her marble face. Her thoughts 
seemed far from Miss Carbury and her labors. 
By and by, the old woman turned to the sofa, 
and with an attempt at cheerfulness said : 

“‘T never dreamed that you had found your 
fate in the colonel, my dear! Of course, your 
friends will be amazed at your great haste, and 
Francis Heron will rage and blame me—indeed, 
1 am sure to be blamed by everybody. All the 
same, my conscience is clear—it is no mésalliance 
which I countenance—the match is most suitable. 
Your guardian is your equal in all respects.” 

** Yes,” assented Sergia, quietly. 

‘And his arder—his devotion is something 
amazing! Such men never woo in vain, All the 
world —the feminine world, I mean — loves a 
lover.” 

Sergia tried to smile. 

“‘That being so, the object of his choice should 
not be the only one to remain indifferent to him, 
Miss Carbury ?” 

**Oh, my dear, I hope you care a great deal 
for the colonel. It seems to me that he is worthy 
of a—a—supreme passion.” 

Sergia stared out through the window into the 
rusty tops of the chestnut-trees. 

**A supreme passion—what is that ?” she que- 
ried, dryly ; ‘‘ does it really exist? Is it worth 
the breath in which the words are spoken? Rest 
assured that my guardian is satisfied with such 
love as I have to give—he knows that I care more 
for him than for any other person in the world.” 
A red spot, like a blossom of fire, flashed out on 
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her cheek. ‘‘ Best of all, he is going to take me 
far away—that is very thoughtful of him, is it 
not? You do well to sound his praises, Miss 
Carbury—he is always kind and good, and I 
mean to be properly grateful. I shall visit 
strange foreign places, and forget the old things 
in the new. Change, I have heard, is a panace: 
for many ills—often it works wonders in one’s 
thoughts and feelings.” 

**T dare say,” replied Miss Carbury, somewhat 
bewildered. ‘‘ And we will purchase everything 
in Paris—that will be some compensation for the 
barren arrangements and almost indecent haste 
of your marriage. Ah, if I could have my way, 
there should be a wedding at Trinity, with or- 
ange-blossoms and duchesse-satin, point-lace and 
the wedding-march, and the créme de la créme to 
look admiringly on.” 

Sergia shuddered. 

‘Miss Carbury, do you think I could live 
through all that ?” she said, hoarsely. ‘You 
mean well, but you don’t understand.” 

«* Well,” replied the elder woman, with a heavy 
sigh of renunciation, ‘‘ I can’t think how you will 
be able to bear the rush and distraction of our 
present programme. We all know that you have 
not yet recovered your strength.” 

‘*T am as vigorous as an Amazon !” cried Ser- 
gia, sharply. ‘‘Do not put so much as a straw 
in my way. I go to-night !—if I knew the effort 
would kill me, still I would go !” 

She ended the sentence with a sob, and turned 
her face to the wall. After that, Miss Carbury 
said no more. 

Meanwhile, in Mrs. Steele’s private sitting- 
room below-stairs, Pitt Rivers was closeted with 
his yellow-eyed housekeeper. The conference, 
whether important or otherwise, was brief. From 
it the colonel emerged slightly ruffled in look, 
and proceeded to discharge all the Wolfsden serv- 
ants, with a month’s extra wages, and an order to 
quit the house by night-fall. He then directed the 
preparations for the journey to town, sent Martin 
away with the luggage, and finally hurried to 
Sergia’s chamber, where he found his ward al- 
ready dressed for the railway ride. A fierce ex- 
ultation flamed in his eyes, as he bent over her 
sofa, and took her passive white hand in his own. 

‘In a few hours you will be mine forever, 
Sergia,” he said. 

The delicate fingers trembled a little, but she 
answered, bravely : - 

‘‘T told you in the garden that I would never 
recall my promise, guardy—I never will.” 

‘“My darling! It was a fortunate thing for 


me that you went to Heroncroft to-day !” 
She shuddered convulsively. 
in his arms. 
‘I do not mean to distress you—I will not even 


H{le caught her 
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That visit drove 
and consolation. 
cause, when the 
I can desire ?” and he laughed 
softly, joyously. ‘* For weeks and weeks my sole 
purpose has been to win you, Sergia. Look in 
my face—is it not the face of a man who knows, 
at last, what happiness is 7” 

She shivered out of his embrace. 

“You love me too much !” she faltered. 

He shook his handsome head. 

“‘ That cannot be ; I will yet teach you to re- 
turn my passion in full. For your sake, I mean 
to forget my past, and begin a new life—TI 


ask you to disclose your secret. 
you to my heart for comfort 
Why should I care about the 
effect is all that 





mean But I cannot talk of these things 
now. By nine o'clock we shall reach our city 
hotel. It is best for us to remain strictly incog- 


nito there till the steamer sails, and so avoid all 
gossip. Once on the other side of the Atlantic, 
I can defy the whole world—no human power can 
then take you from me.” 

She listened, without comprehending. 

“You know what is best,” she said, listlesely. 
‘“«T will do as you wish, guardy.” 

The trio was to dine at Wolfsden, and under 
cover of darkness take the evening express for 
town. Only one servant remained in the house 
to assist Mrs. Steele. Just before the dinner- 
hour struck, Miss Carbury descended to the din- 
ing-room to speak a few words to the housekeeper. 
She found the table spread, but the apartment 
wasempty. From an adjoining pantry, however, 
issued the murmur of voices. Miss Carbury was 
not above temptation. She moved softly to a 
communicating-door, which chanced to be stand- 
ing ajar, and listened. 

“You must stop this marriage !” 

It was Mrs. Steele who spoke. 

‘‘How the deuce am I going to stop it, 
Maisie ?” came the answer, in a sulky masculine 
tone. 

“Kill one or the other !” 

“Humph! Suppose you do that little job 
yourself ?” 

‘*T have tried and failed !—you might be more 
successful.” 

“‘T take no risks, Maisie—not if I know my- 
self—you’re off your head.” 

**T tell you he shall never marry her !” 

“Very well, my lady—put an end to the busi- 
ness, if you can. A jealous woman stops at noth- 
ing.” 

Miss Carbury could bear no more. She flung 
back the door of the pantry. At a shelf stood 


Mrs. Steele, arranging some pieces of china. 
Her face was turned toward an open window 
near by, over the sill of which a masculine head 
sank suddenly and disappeared. 

“Oh,” cried Miss Carbury, ‘‘ who was that 
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man? I heard you talking to him about kill. 
ing people, and stopping Miss Pole’s marriage. 
You dreadful women! Something extraordinary 
has come over you of late—I ought to call Colo 
nel Rivers——” 

Behind her glasses, Mrs. Steele’s eyes glowe: 
like twin fire-opals. 

““You must be dreaming!” she said. ‘“N 
man has been here—I have not uttered a word 
to any one.” 

And then, as if disdaining further subterfuge, 
she seized the old woman by the shoulders, and 
pushed her violently out of the pantry. 

**Eavesdropper ! Idiot !” she cried. ‘* Go your 
own way, and don’t dare to meddle again with 
me |” 

Poor Miss Carbury tottered into the hall, and 
sat down there, overcome with astonishment. 
She had not fully recovered when the bell rang, 
which summoned her to her Jast dinner at Wolfs 
den. The one remaining servant of the house 
waited at table— Mrs. Steele did not appear. 
Sergia was pale and silent—the colonel in splen- 
did spirits. 

‘* What is to be done,” asked Miss Carbury, 
‘* with all the things that we must leave at Wolfs- 
den ?—the horses in the stables, the appointments 
of the house ?” 

He laughed. 

*‘Like John Gilpin’s wife, you have a frugal 
mind, Miss Carbury! Mrs. Steele and our good 
Martin will take charge of everything.” 

‘*As for our neighbors at the villas, I cannot 
think what they will say of this headlong flight. 
We actually have not spoken a good-by to any 
one, 

** Let us not mind such trifles,” answered the 
colonel, lightly. ‘‘ These Bluck River people are 
no longer of any importance —they served my 
purpose for awhile, but I have no further use for 
them.” 

A rap at the door; Martin entered with a tele- 
gram for his master. The colonel’s fine eyes glit- 
tered a little as he tore open the message. It 
contained but one word : 

** Danger !” 

The signature was ‘‘ Dr. Bird.” Pitt Rivers 
crumpled the laconic paper in his hand, and 
threw it under the table. As he glanced at Ser- 
gia, his lips curved in a smile, but she saw that 
he had grown ashy pale. 

** You have bad news, guardy 2” she said. 

“No,” he answered, rising hastily from the 
table; ‘‘only a kind intimation from an _ old 
friend that I must waste no time at 
Wolfsden.” 

Clouds had gathered in the sky. The night 
was dark, and full of gusts that came and went 
with an eerie sound in the chestnut-trees. 


more 
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At eight o'clock the evening express would 
leave Black River Station. Seven had barely 
struck when a roll of wheels on the gravel an- 
nounced the arrival of the carriage at the door. 

** Martin will drive leisurely,” said the colonel. 
‘Miss Carbury, have you plenty of wraps for 
Sergia ? Wait a moment. There is a fur man- 
tle somewhere in the house—I will find it. The 
night is chilly, and we cannot be too careful of 
our invalid.” 

With boyish eagerness he rushed off 
stair. 


up the 


‘* How good he is to me—how thoughtful for 
my comfort!’ murmured turning her 
large, tired eyes on Miss Carbury, as though hun- 
gering for approval. 
with him some time, am 


Sergia, 


‘IT am sure to be happy 
not 7” 

“My dear, you ought to be happy wow!” re- 
plied Miss Carbury, in a shocked voice. 
utterly devoted to you! Sit down upon this sofa 
—you begin to look frightfully fatigued. Now, 
where is Punch ? 


mH 


‘* He is 


That creature is always miss- 
ing at the last moment—of course, I cannot go a 
step without Punch.” 

Sergia suggested that the troublesome 
might be shut in some upper chamber. 


pug 
Miss 
Carbury rang the bell, but nobody answered. 
Then she started to ascend the staircase, and at 
the top of the flight she came suddenly upon a 
sight which made her heart stand still. 

One lamp burned there, and in its light Pitt 
Rivers was standing—stern, repellent, with the 
figure of a woman groveling at his feet—embrac- 
ing him about the knees. 

** Mercy! Mercy!” Miss Carbury heard her ery, 
and tne voice was that of Mrs, Steele. 

For answer, the colonel gave the abject creat- 
ure a blow which laid her prostrate. She made 
no effort He kicked her smartly. 

“Get up!” he said, in a tone of smothered 
fury ; ‘‘and don’t let me see your face again !” 

The next instant he espied the amazed and 
horrified Miss Carbury, and advanced briskly to 
meet her. A magnificent wrap of black fox-fur— 
the wrap which he had procured for Sergia—was 
hanging upon his arm. Ilis 
fectly cool and collected, 

““Ah, Miss Carbury, you have witnessed a very 
unpleasant thing,” he said, ‘and you look greatly 
shocked—you think me eruel, brutal? I have 
acted thus only in self-defense. Poor Mrs. Steele, 
once so gentle and faithful, is fast becoming a 
dangerous lunatic. Our lives are not safe under 
the same roof with her—hence the necessity of 
harsh measures. I fancy that you are in quest of 
Punch—he is whining somewhere near.” 

And he rushed to Miss Carbury’s own chamber, 
brought forth the dog, and put him in her arms. 
The figure on the floor had staggered to its feet 


to rise. 


manner was per- 
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—without a sound it disappeared down the dark 
corridor, 

have 
commanded the colonel, a trifle sharply. 
‘The poor child is wel! aware of Mrs. Steele’s in- 
firmity, but in her present weak state she must 
not be subjected to any new disturbance.” 

Miss Carbury nodded—she could not trust her- 
self to answer. The colonel had shown her a new 
phase of character. It seemed incredible that a 
man of his refinement could strike a woman— 
even a dangerous one. For once, she felt half 
afraid of him. Quite unmoved by the unfortu- 
nate occurrence, he descended the stair by her 
side, and hurrying into the drawing-room, wrap- 
ped the fox-fur mantle about Sergia, with a care 
of a passionate lover. 


‘Say nothing to Sergia of what you 
seen !” 


Outside on the gravel the 
horses were stamping impatiently. 

‘Thank Heaven ! 
Pitt Rivers. 
the wolf !” 

He assisted the ladies into the carriage, and 
sprang after them, taking the seat by Sergia. As 
the vehicle turned from the porch, Miss Carbury 
looked back, and saw Mrs. Steele appear suddenly 
in the main door, and there stand, motiontess, 
sinister, staring after the departing carriage. 

** Look—look !” she tried to say, but her voice 
was drowned in the rattle of the wheels. The 
horses went out through the gate. 

** What a curious departure !” exclaimed Sergia. 
‘But for Miss Carbury’s presence, one might 
think, guardy, that you were running away with 
me. I will write my farewells to Francis Heron 
from town.” 

‘“*A good idea!” said the colonel, cheerfully. 
**T understand that your cousin is absent just 
now from Iferoncroft.” 


we are now ready,” said 
**So good-by forever to this den of 


The carriage dashed upon the bridge. 

Half across it, a sudden thought seemed to 
strike Pitt Rivers. Ile started—thrust his hand 
into his pocket, then called _gharply to Martin: 


“Stop! I must go back to Wolfsden. In my 
haste [ have left my purse behind me. What a 
bore! Wait here with the ladies, Martin. I will 


be with you again directly.” 

Martin drew up to one side of the bridge, and 
the colonel alighted. 

‘* Forgive my stupidity,” he said to the ladies. 
‘* Even with this delay, we have time enough to 
reach the station. It is fortunate that we started 
early.” 

The next moment he was striding back over the 
bridge to Wolfsden—alone. 

The distance was short, and the colonel walked 
rapidly. When he reached the entrance-gate, a 
man who had been waiting there in the shelter of 
the chestnut-trees stepped promptly out to meet 
him. This latter person carried a dim lantern in 
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one hand, and wore his hat pulled low over his 
eyes. 

«Joe !” said the colonel. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Joe Bagley. 

“Come into the hall, and stay by till I need 
you. Has the housemaid left the premises yet 7” 

“Half an hour ago. There’s no spy anywhere 
about.” 

Bagley hid his light under the skirt of his 
coat, and followed Pitt Rivers up to the porch. 
Apparently the two were neither strangers nor 
enemies. 

‘* Maybe Maisie has locked you out, sir,” mut- 
tered the Blackbird, as he made a hurried survey 
of the dark front of the house. 

‘*No, for I took the precaution to remove the 
keys,” answered Rivers. 

He pushed open the door, and went in, tiptoe. 
As he did so, Bagley thrust into his hand a cam- 
bric handkerchief and a bottle, with the cork 
half drawn. 

The hall was empty and dark—likewise the 
drawing-room ; but in the library a light shone. 
Following its guiding gleam, the colonel advanced 
softly, and looked in. 

Mrs. Steele was there, divested both of specta- 
cles and gray puffs. She had placed a lamp on 
the floor, and was down on her knees before it, 
turning over the contents of a drawer which she 
had taken from the writing-table. At sight of 
the dark figure on the threshold she uttered a 
sharp cry. 

*“You have come back !” 

‘* Yes, Maisie,” he answered, approaching her 
with a smile on his handsome lips; “1 knew you 
too well to trust you—don’t you see ? Like Jael, 
you are, under certain circumstances, capable of 
any treachery. Even now, I find you hunting 
for my private papers. Did you, then, suppose 
that I would leave anything here to compromise 
myself ?” 

She leaped to her feet, quivering with a swift 
premonition of danger. As he approached, she 
retreated. From her trembling hands the papers 
went flying in all directions. 

“Keep away ?” she cried, wildly. ‘* You mean 
me harm—I see it in your eyes! Perhaps you 
have come back to kill me. This I say to you— 
if you marry that girl, your destruction is sure. 
Will she work for you—plan—execute—help in a 
hundred ways—as J have done ? Will she love 
you as I love you? Be warned in time, Geordie 
—if you go away with her, it is the last of your 
wonderful luck.” 

Without a word, he snatched the cork from 
the bottle which Bagley had given him, and 
caught her suddenly around her pliant waist. 
She fought fiercely, but in vain. He pressed 
the saturated handkerchief closely upon her face, 


and held it there till she ceased to struggle. 
Then he called: ‘‘ Joe !” 

The ugly face of the Blackbird appeared in the 
door. 

**Ts she ready, sir?” he asked, with a grin. 

**Yes—take her up.” 

Bagley lifted Mrs. Steele in his arms. The 
colonel mounted the stair with the lantern, and 
the Blackbird followed, bearing the inanimate 
housekeeper. Up one flight they went—up an- 
other—to the top of the house—to that Bluebeard 
chamber which Sergia Pole and her friend Hazel 
had once invaded, and where they had found the 
beautiful, curious tools, and the strange variety 
of male costumes. Those things were now gone: 
in their place a shabby sofa and a single chair had 
been set against the wall. Bagley dropped Mrs. 
Steele unceremoniously upon the sofa, and tossed 
the handkerchief off her corpse-white face. 

**Poor Maisie!” he muttered ; ‘at her time 
of life she ought to know better than to cut up 
like a school-girl.” 

Then he stepped back into the passage where 
Rivers stood, frowning, impatient. The colonel 
locked the door, and gave the key to Bagley. 

**T leave her to you,” he said. ‘‘ Remember, 
she is not to quit this garret until I am safe on 
the other side of the Atlantic. It has no win- 
dow, and from the sky-light she can neither sig- 
nal nor make outcry. She has not strength to 
batter down the walls, and at such a height no 
ear can hear her screams. Bring her food and 
drink from time to time, but look sharp that she 
doesn’t outwit you and escape—for in that case 
she would spare no one.” 

‘I’m a match for her, or any other she-cat !” 
answered Joe, grimly. 

He dropped the key in his pocket—and the fate 
of Mrs. Steele with it! The two men descended 
the stair together. 

‘Fasten every shutter and window,” com- 
manded Rivers, ‘and doubly lock every door. 
Don’t leave a crevice open through which even 
a wind may creep.” 

‘*T understand, sir.” 

‘* Martin has orders to dispose of the carriage 
and horses in the town. He will not return here 
to disturb you. Everybody (our Heroncroft 
neighbors included) will suppose Wolfsden to 
be a deserted house. You alone know of Mrs. 
Steele’s presence in the garret ; to tell the truth, 
her life is now in your hands.” 

“Just so. If anything happens to take me off 
suddenly, Maisie will have a hard time of it up 
there "—snapping his fingers toward the stair- 
case. 

** You will not go suddenly, Joe,” answered the 
colonel, dryly. ‘ You will have a fair trial, with- 
out doubt, and time for confession, like better 
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men. I have left you important work to do at 
Heron’s Mills-——see forget the 
details.” 

‘‘I’m not the man to forget, sir,” grinned Bag- 
ley. ‘The Heroncroft that I 
know nothing of what’s going on down there ; 
he thinks I’ve grown blind and deaf of a sudden 
—thinks his convert in the loft safe as a cricket 
in the By the powers! I’ve got a few 
things to show him yet—that parson !” 

‘* Well, act boldly. You cannot afford to make 
failure— your own destruction would 
Black River will soon be too hot 


hat vou none of 


parson fancies 


straw. 


another 
surely follow. 
to hold you—you must then try a sea-voyage. 
(Good -night, man, and good luck—you know 
where to find me in London.” 

Pitt Rivers stepped forth again into the dark, 
windy night, and hurried down the chestnut 
walk, and off to the bridge. He found the car- 
riage waiting there—Martin with difficulty hold- 
ing the impatient horses. Glowing—triumphant, 
he leaped into the vehicle, and said to Sergia : 

‘Have I kept you waiting long? Pardon me, 
darling—it was some time before I could find the 
purse. All is now done, and well done, and, at 
last, we are fairly off !” Then he shouted gayly 
to Martin, “‘ Drive on !—drive like Jehu, the son 
of Nimshi !” 

And at the word, the carriage rolled rapidly off 
over the bridge, and away to the Black River 
Station. 


CHAPTER XXNIII. 
HAZEL 

I sLEPT that night in the chamber where my 
grandfather had drawn his last breath — the 
stately room, furnished in brass-bound mahog- 
any, and with the chill of death, as it seemed 
to me, still clinging to it. My sleep was broken, 
my dreams were full of terror. All night the 
wind roared up and down the garden-walks, and 
the rain beat at intervals on the steep roof of 
Heroncroft. At an early hour I awoke, to find 
the sun struggling through curling silvery mists, 
and a great twinkle of rain-drops making bright 
the drenched garden. I descended to the break- 
fast-room. (Graham was awaiting me there. We 
sat down to the morning meal together. 

‘*Do you know where Francis Heron went last 
night 7’ I asked, as carelessly as I could. 

He shook his bead. 

** Unfortunately, no. I wish he had told me; 
it is possible that I may need him. He was too 
absorbed in—in other matters to think of that 
contingency.” 

“*T am sorry that I have driven him from his 
own house,” I said, with some resentment. ** It 
would have been better, Graham, if | 
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had re- 


turned to town yesterday.” 
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“No, no! Don’t say that,” he answered, with 
a troubled look. 

‘Tt is true. Francis Heron and I cannot, as it 
breathe under the same roof. I am going 
now to Wolfsden, to find Sergia Pole —will you 
walk with me ?” 

He hesitated. I knew that he was passionately 
in love with Sergia, and that she had treated him 
nudly. In visible agitation he answered : 

‘* Certainly—with pleasure; but I tell you in 
advance, Hazel, you will not be admitted—Colo- 
nel Rivers will not permit you to see your friend 


seems, 


ugain. 

*« At least, I will make a prodigious effort,” 
answered ; and I put on my outer garments, an 
by the old familiar garden-path we went down to 
the boundary-wall, and through the little gate 
into the pine wood. 

Painful memories crowded upon me at every 
step; but my ardent desire to see Sergia once 
more, and unravel the mystery of her silence and 
neglect, made me bold to advance. 

As we came in sight of the house, standing 
stately on the chestnut knoll, we saw that it 
wore a strange deserted look. Every shutter was 
closed ; 2 death -like stillness reigned about it 
No Martin moved in the shrubbery; no sound of 
life was anywhere audible. 

‘Graham,” I cried out, ‘‘ we are too late—the 
house is empty !” 

My own alarm was mirrored in his face. 

‘You mean that Pitt Rivers has fled, and 
taken his ward with him ?” 

“Yes. Oh, what can it mean ?” I was read 
to ery with disappointment. ‘* How could Ser- 
gia leave Wolfsden in this fashion, and whither 
has she gone? I can’t understand it. 
thing surely is wrong.” 

Vainly we knocked et the doors—we sought in 
vain to open the shutters. The residence of Pitt 
Rivers was tenantless ; the household of Pitt Riv- 
ers had departed, to return, as I felt assured, to 
Wolfsden no more. 

(rraham and I stood on the terrace and looked 
at each other. The sun, bursting at that mo- 
ment through the mists, shone down upon us 
mockingly ; a rising wind whirled a cloud of 
dead leaves about our feet. 

“She has with 
gasped, 

He grew deadly pale. 

‘Miss Carbury must be with them.” 

‘That foolish old woman,” I answered, with a 
thrill of dismay, ‘‘ of what good is she ? 
Heron ought to be told at once.” 

(rraham set his teeth. 

‘* Yes. As her kinsman, he has a right to in- 
quire into this affair. Miss Pole might resent my 


Ife looked me full in the 


Some- 


gone Colonel Rivers !” 


Francis 


interference, or vours.”’ 
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eyes. ‘Did you ever think that in Pitt Rivers 
your friend had a lover, as well as a guardian 7” 

Through all the events of the last few weeks I 
had faithfully kept Colonel Rivers’s secret. But 
now, for the first time, I related the tragic story 
of the ball-night. 

Graham listened in visible agitation. 

*¢On this terrace,” I said, ‘* here—just where we 
stand—I heard Rivers declare his passion. I saw 
Sergia lying in his arms, bleeding and senseless. 
I have never seen her since, but Jael knows about 
it—Jael might, if she would, tell us who the 
Blackbird was that made the assault.” 

Graham drew his breath sharply. 

‘* And she rejected Colonel Rivers ?” 

“‘Yes; but he urged her without mercy. Oh, 
I felt at the time that she could never escape him ; 
and now—has he persuaded her against her will, 
Graham ?—has he carried her away by force, like 
some villain of romance ?” 

““My poor little Hazel, why did you not tell 
this story before ? Anything as serious as an at- 
tempt on Miss Pole’s life should never have been 
concealed, even at her guardian’s command 

A sudden sound, somewhere in the air over our 
heads, cut short his words. It was a long-drawn 
scream of distress—a far, faint cry, proceeding 
from I know not what quarter. Like some in- 
visiblo presence, it seemed to hang high above us 
for an instant, and then pass on into space, and 
die, with a distant, dismal echo. 

‘*What was that ?’ T said, breathlessly. 

“A human voice,” replied Graham, looking up 
at the dust-brown walls-and closed shutters. ‘‘ It 
vame from this house.” 

“Oh, impossible !” said T, 
serted.” 

‘*From the sky, then,” he answered. 
may hear it again—listen !” 

But we waited in vain for a repetition of the 
strange, lamentable sound. 

“Come away, Graham,” I shivered at last. ‘1 
dare not stay longer 
here.” 

“True,” he answered, dryly. ‘* Look yonder ;” 
and I looked, and saw Joe Bagley standing in the 
chestnut walk below the terrace, staring up at us, 
with a brazen effrontery in his narrow eyes. 

‘‘Wolfsden is as empty as a last vear’s bird’s 
nest, parson,” he called to Graham. ‘* Everybody’s 
eut and gone !” 

‘* Where ?” asked my brother, sharply. 

‘*Danged if I can tell,” replied the Blackbird, 
in an injured tone; ‘‘is that a reasonable ques- 
tion, sir—how wonld it be expected that J should 
know ?” 

‘Because you have a peculiar talent for find- 
ing out the affairs of the Wolfsden household, 


Joe.” 





“The place is de- 


“We 





there is something uncanny 
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The Blackbird thrust his hands into his pock- 
ets, and whistled softly. 

**T was passing by the gate just now.” he said, 
with his perennial grin, ‘‘and I fancied there was 
something uncommonly quiet about the place, so 
I walked in to look at it. The stable is locked, 
and the house likewise—I’m blessed if there’s so 
much as cat left on the premises.” 

“‘'Then I do not see why you or I should linger 
here,” said Graham, calmly. ‘‘ Good-by, Joe. ’ 
He stood waiting for Mr. Bagley to depart. The 
Blackbird, conscious that Graham meant to see 
him safely off the grounds, started down the 
walk; but, at the end of a few yards turned back 
to call: 

‘*Any news of Jael ?” 

I fancied that the fellow’s 
covert mockery. 


tone was full of 


‘‘None that 1 care to discuss with you, Joe,” 
Graham promptly answered, and the Blackbird 
shuffled on to the gate, and disappeared. 

Graham and I turned homeward through the 
deserted garden. 

“‘Depend upon it, 
pects something !” 

**Let us hope not,” replied Graham, in a rather 
dubious tone. 

‘‘Tf Mrs. Steele has really left Black River, 
there can be no further need for Jacl to continue 
in hiding.” 

“¢ Exactly. 
at once.” 


” said J, “that rogue sus- 


T will carry the news to the mills 


The last mist-wreath was rising now from the 
landscape. The long loops of the river shone 
blue as sapphire in the golden morning. 

The green knoll of Wolfsden sloped to the sun : 
a soft wind rustled the sentinel chestnuts ; in the 
garden, beds of Autumn bloom still burned. Gra- 
ham stopped suddenly, and gazed around. His 
hat was in his hand—his tall, bright head uncov- 
ered. I had never seen him look so noble, so 
handsome. I watched him im open admiration. 
How was I to know that it was the last time we 
two would stand and look together on the morn- 
ing ? 

**Tam so proud of you, Graham !"T burst out. 
‘© You are my very ideal of a brother !” 

Smiling, he drew my hand through his arm, 
and we went on into the pine wood. 

**My dear child, if I do not take heed, you will 
spoil me with your flatteries. Now I must see 
Jael—I must also find Heron, and call him back 
to Black River. In the face of the discovery 
which we have just made, Hazel, vou can no 
longer think of returning to town to-day ?” 


‘*No, Graham,” I answered, with decision ; ‘i 
will stay till the mystery of this Wolfsden flight 
is cleared up.” 

And we proceeded to the house, both absorbe i 
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in thoughts of Sergia, and the sudden disappear- 
ance of Colonel Rivers’s household. 

Directly Graham started forth to visit the mills, 
and scour the neighborhood for information. He 
was gone a long time. When he returned his 
handsome face wore a weary, anxious look. 

**T have been everywhere,” he said, “‘and made 
the following discoveries: Colonel Rivers, his 
ward and Miss Carbury went to town last night 
by the evening express. They are not expected 
to return to Wolfsden, and their future move- 
ments are unknown. The servants of the house 
were discharged yesterday without notice. All 
profess ignorance of the coionel’s plans, and the 
cause of his sudden departure.” 

“But Jael,” I urged, ‘did you learn nothing 
from Jael ?” 

** Jael declares that Mrs. Steele must still be 
lurking in this vicinity—she says it is simply im- 
possible that the housekeeper could have gone 
with the others. I assured her that Wolfsden 
was deserted. ‘Then that woman is at the Nest,’ 
she said. ‘Let me stay in the loft for four and 
twenty hours longer, and if nothing is heard of 
Mrs. Steele by that time I will leave gladly—I 
will then take service with Francis Heron’s wife, 
and ask her to send me away forever from Black 
River.” Her fear of Mrs. Steele is as lively as 
ever.” , 

“And because of it she is still very reticent ?” 

“Yes. I asked if she could guess what the 
flight from Wolfsden meant. ‘Colonel Rivers 
has run away with his ward,’ she answered. ‘Ile 
means tu marry her—he will marry her, in spite 
of you all!’ Then I begged her to tell who the 
Blackbird was that stabbed Miss Pole. She 
looked me full in the face, and spoke the name 
without hesitation —‘ Mrs. Steele!’ ‘Is Mrs. 
Steele a Blackbird ?” ‘The queen of the gang,’ 
said Jael. ‘But you must ask no more questions 
now—I will not answer them.’ And she would 
not—all my urging was vain. But you see that 
the opinion expressed by Heron of his neighbor's 
housekeeper was perfectly correct.” 

“Oh!” I cried, aghast, ‘* Miss Dee—alias Mrs. 
Steele—yes, it is plain enough! As a professional 
thief, she knew George Langstroth years ago. My 
head is in a whirl, Graham—I am too frightened 
to think clearly. I wish from my heart that 
Heron would come back, and help us to save 
poor Sergia.” 

Graham set his teeth. 

‘Tam going in search of him,” he answered. 
And waiting for nothing more, he hurried off to 
Black River, to telegraph to various places in the 
hope of discovering Francis Heron. 

Alone, oppressed with many anxieties, I wan- 
dered about Heroncroft that day, starting at every 
sound — expectant of I knew not what. Hour 
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after hour passed, but Graham did not return ; 
doubtless he was waiting at the telegraph-office 
for answers to his own dispatches. Oh, would he 
succeed in finding Heron? The thought of Ser- 
gia weighed on my heart like lead. I recollected 
that she had refused to see any of her friends 
since the unfortunate ball-night—that she had left 
my letters unanswered—that, in all the events of 
the last few weeks, no message, no token of sym- 
pathy or remembrance, had come from her. What 
malign influence was at work upon the girl that 
she should so ignore and forget those whom she 
had once loved ? Gone away with Colonel Rivers 
and Miss Carbury! I was glad that the latter 
person was with her. Sergia could not fall into 
serious danger in the company of Miss Carbury. 

I watched the shadows of the pear - trees 
lengthen in the garden—the sun sink westward. 
As night drew on, my fears increased. I made 
a pretense of dining alone, for as yet there was 
no sign of Graham. Before I was aware, dark- 
ness began to settle upon Heroncroft. I has- 
tened to the oak library—that cheerful old room 
seemed more like home to me than any other por- 
tion of the house—and a servant lighted the brass 
lamp, and kindled the wood - fire, which always 
burned of chill evenings on the tiled hearth. I 
pushed forward to the crimson blaze a Lig read- 
ing-chair—Francis Heron’s chair—and threw my- 
self into its comfortable hollow. On my lap lay 
a cluster of late roses which I had found in a 
sheltered garden-corner. The pale Autumn 
things, already beginning to wither, sent up a 
faint, sweet breath to my nostrils—a very ghost 
of perfume. 

Four and twenty hours before, the master of 
the house had stood on that same hearth, and 
looked at me, with a strange light in his gray 
eyes—spoken to me kindly, even forgivingly. 

“And oh,” thought I, ‘could he but know 
how much he is needed at Heroncroft to-night, 
he would come back again—in spite of my pres- 
ence here, he would come !” 

I strained my ears to listen for Graham. With- 
out and within the house silence reigned. The 
solitude, the warmth, the absolute quiet, com- 
bined to soothe me at last. The oak room grew 
dim, the pleasant fire faded before my weary 
eves. I ceased to think of Graham, or wonder 
at his prolonged absence—in short, I slept. 

And sleeping, I dreamed that I was again at 
Mme. Deland’s school—again it was my seven- 
teenth birthday, and Francis Heron had come to 
bring Sergia the news of her father’s death. I 
was dozing once more by madame’s fire—through 
half-drooped lashes I saw the door unclose, and 
the lean, dark face of Heron appear on the 
threshold. Noiselessly he approached my chair 
—he bent over me, as upon that well-remembered 
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I felt his breath against my cheek, 
stirring my hair. I heard him whisper, ‘‘ Oh, 
love — cruel little love!” and then his mouth 
quivered upon mine, with a touch like fire. Softly 
he disengaged the faded Autumn roses from my 
unresisting hand. Never was dream so vivid ! 
My heart beat wildly. 

“Stay !” I tried to gasp. ‘‘ Graham is looking 
for you—he wants you—stay !” 
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‘‘ Heron !” I cried, but no voice answered. T 
ran to the door—looked into the hall—it was 
empty. I listened—the house was very still. I 
went back to my seat by the fire, and burst into 
a tempest of tears. 

A little time went by—I cannot tell how much. 
My thoughts, self-centred, took small heed of 
outward things, until, of a sudden, a great clamor 
somewhere outside the i:ouse compelled me to 
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OLD PLANTATION CABINS.— UNCLE DICK’S CABIN.—- SEE PAGE 206. 


The effort to speak broke the spell which bound 
me. In an instant I was broad awake. I heard 
the quick closing of a door, and starting up in 
great bewilderment, I looked around. 

I was alone, but some one had been in the 
room—some one had kissed me—it was no delu- 
sion—my lips still burned to the passionate press- 
ure, and the cluster of withered roses had van- 
ished from my lap. In the mantel-mirror my 
own face confronted me like a ghost. 


arouse myself and hearken. On the wall opposite 
the library- window strange gleams of light 
flashed and flickered—moved up and down, as if 
swayed by a wizard breath. 

I ran to the nearest window, flung back the 
curtain, and looked out. 

Merciful Heaven ! the whole sky was redden- 
ing rapidly with a strange, sinister light. It 
shone on the Wolfsden knoll, illuminated the 
high road, filled the garden with a broad, blood- 
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I could count the pear-trees in the 
mad, 


red glare. 
borders, the pebbles along the walks. A 
wild jangling of bells broke upon the air with 
heard the. servants fly- 
There was a rap at the 


tremendous clangor. | 
ing through the hall. 
door, and the old housekeeper, pale with terror, 


jooked in. 
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“Great God! It has come, at jast, ma’am 


she cried. 


“Oh, what 


* The 


is the matter 7” ] gasped. 
Blackbirds have fulfilled their wicked 
done the thing long promised, ma‘am. 

fire~bells ? Weron’s Mills 


Don’t you hear the 
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OLD PLANTATION CABINS. 


By FRANKIE 


ONE finds much of interest in rambling among 
these quaint, and ofttimes picturesque, buildings, 
gleaning such information as one can from uncles 
und aunties who were of such mature age at the 
time the old way of living here was so abruptly 
changed that they live more in the past than the 
present. Northern people, who have not visited 


the Sonth, have often mistaken ideas regarding 


the comfort in which mans of the slaves lived. 


The writer remembers of hearing, when a ehild, 


about ** blacks who had to live in little 


+] . 
Lids moO 


huts, and had thing but corn to eat,” and in 
our litth 


did not start and march off to somewhere ; where, 


heart wondered whiy every one of them 


we did not know, any more than did those same 
blacks Marse 
down, poked their woolly heads in the door and 


who, when Linkum’s men came 
told master or mistress, ** I’se gwine ! I’se gwine !” 
and when questioned as to the where, could only 
answer yet again, ** I’se gwine ! I’se gwine !” 

On some fine old plantations the buildings hav 
the appearance of a little village, ofttimes num- 
bering as many as thirty roofs. Very many of 
these cabins are pretty, well-built little houses. 
On the old Allen place, in Surry County, still 
stand a number in fair condition ; they were built 
of hard pine and oak ; a few, of clay and brick 
not one of such flimsy stuff as is used in some 
fine houses in the North, where the clapboards, 
bend like 


on the shoulder of a workman, will 


card-board. Some are plastered, and all have 
well-made chimneys of brick. 


ered still with the old round-end cypress shingles, 


The roofs are cov- 
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and tufted thick with moss of such rich tints is 
artists delight in. They contain from two to for 
rooms each, and each room is furnished with a 
well-made fire-place, the mantel of which is inva- 
riably painted black, as in the dwellings of white 
people here, because of the smoke from pine-fires ; 
the doors, mostly paneled, have vet, on some, 
the latch remaining—a big, hand-wrought thing 
for big hands to grasp; yet wooden latches are 
sometimes seen. The stairs, often a stepladder 
only, are in some instances nicely made, anid 
really artistic. 

Rambling about one day, we pulled from a 
crevice under the eaves of a cabin a pair of men’s 
shoes, of whitish leather, scarcely worn, of a kind 
known in the North as * russets,” or * brogans,’ 
manufactured in Massachusetts, we were told, for 
We pictured 
the owner, and in our fancy wondered why he 
left them. Did he, like the rest, start in such a 
hurry as to forget his shoes, and only think, ‘ Tse 


the slaves in those years gone by. 


gwine, too ? 

One four-roomed cabin on the Allen place was 
occupied, in ante-bellum days, by Uncle Dick 
Vaughn, butler to Colonel A. He is still living, 
und keeps bright memory of the many bottles of 
old peach and apple brandy he opened and toted 
to his marse. 

The chambers of this calin were kept for the 
use of the waiting-maids who came with the lad) 
An old aunty dilated on 
the richness of their apparel; how they were 
dressed in the cast-off silks and finery cf their 


guests to the mansion. 
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mistresses, and how neatly the little chambers 
were kept, with the beds all spread with white. 
These buildings were furnished, in their day, 
with andirons, crane, and pots and kettles, and 
little trivet on which to rest the tea-pot. ‘The 
fire-place was better than a stove—a sweet-po- 
tato is cooked to perfection in hot ashes, and 
bacon never sweeter than when cooked over open 
coals. In these later days we have seen the hoe- 
cake baking on the hearth, the cake being patted 
flat on the old Virginia hoe, the angle of which 
is perfect for the baking and acquirement of the 
rich brown crust. The ash-cake, too, is deemed 
delicious by many. The meal, mixed with water 
and salted, is patted into cakes the size of a 
woman’s hand, and an inch or less in thickness, 
and each cake put between two collard-leaves, 
and placed on the clean-brushed bricks beneath 
the fire, and covered over with hot ashes; the 
ash flavor, much relished, permeates the whole. 

The slaves needed no lamps. Their lightwood- 
tire gave more charming light than money can 
get in any amount of fancy lamp, gas or electric 
gleam ; a lightwood-splinter was brighter than a 
candle, and a pine-knot outshone any lantern. 
Candles were allowed, but little used. Some- 
times logs of red cedar were burned, for fra- 
grance, and although sassafras- wood is to be 
found several inches thick, the darkies had a 
superstition about burning it. ‘‘ Burn de saxa- 
fras, see de debble suah.” Old aunty said: “I 
does sometimes burn de lil twigs, but de big 
sticks, no !”—this with a solemn sheke of her 
head. 

Their beds were often neat, and kept with as 
much pride as in a white man’s house ; but the 
average darky was content with a quilt, in which 
he rolled himself and dropped down where he 
pleased. heir dipper was a gourd, or a home- 
made one dug out of gum-wood. 
a gum-wood cradle, dug out from a section of a 
log, and used, we were told, where the mother 
kept her baby at one end of the field, and hoed 
her row down and back between nursing-times. 
Their broom was a bunch of long broom-grass 
tied together; the same “may be seen to-dsy in 
many a white man’s house. 

The people were divided off into families, and 
the homes were known as Aunt Chloe’s Cabin, 
and Aunt Betty’s, as the name might be, the 
married couples having rooms to themselves, 
While the single women and girls gathered to- 
gether in other rooms. One cabin we saw, the 
top floor of which was a long, open room, plas- 
tered and well lighted, where, an old slave said, 
the single men and boys slept, lying thick upon 
the floor, the two large rooms below being occu- 
pied by families, the order of the house being in 
their care. 
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These people did not ‘ work all the year 1ound 
in a blistering sun,” but had a time off in the 
middle of the day in the heated season, and in 
Winter there were many days when they did littlo 
but eat and get sleek. 

Aunty told how old marse’s people—she never 
said slaves—came on Sunday mornings to the man- 
sion for *‘ rashions, all standin’ in a row so even, 
like de ruffles on yous dress, while ‘ miss ’ dealt 
out tea an’ sugar to de ole ones, an’ de ill ones, an’ 
dé women wi’ lil babies,” and they were given so 
much meal, molasses, bacon and salt fish—either 
herring, shad, or pickled sturgeon—to last till 
Sunday came again. 

Noting the sad look in poor old Aunty’s face as 
she recalled the past, we asked if those days were 
best to her. She said, unhesitatingly : ‘* De good 
Lawd knows I’se free now, but if ole marse was 
to come to life, I'd jump dat high,” holding her 
hand three feet from the ground. ‘‘ He used to 
clothe us warm from top to toe, and feed us well, 
but now we offen doan know whar de nex’ bite 
comin’ frum, an’ so wi’ many uns; but mighty 
heaps hard on me, kase my ole critter done got 
de misery gwine on nigh twel’ yar, an’ we done 
has what I gets, an’ dat ain’t fat, ye ken see ;” 
here she held up her poor black sticks—they might 
have been arms, but they were nothing but little 
pitiful-looking black sticks. She lived on a place 
consisting of a few acres and a bit of a cabin, the 
property of a Northern man, who had given her 
permit to remain as long as she liked. She took 
in one wash—walked two miles from her home to 
get it, and toted it back, in all eight miles’ travel— 
and received fifty cents for her work, all the cash 
she had. She had her little garden, and raised a 
few pigs that procured their living in the woods, 
as did her cow, till some careless hunter shot 2t 
and left her poorer than before. She is yet there, 
clinging to the old plantation, though it is divided 
and in many hands to-day. 

The little cabins all are empty now, some with 
windows gone, ashes of old fires still on their 
hearths ; little bird-boxes perched under the eaves 
are occupied each Spring and Summer, but the 
grass is growing round the doors. A sluggish 
moccasin might raise his head as you neared the 
step, but no other life would one see unless it 
might be the lizards peeping out with twinkling 
These latter are seen in numbers, black and 
white, gray and tan-colored ones, and the blue- 
tails, with greenish backs and copper - colored 
heads. 


eyes, 


These we have seen eleven inches long. 


Some people fear them—we do not, but have saé 
on a porch where one had raised her young in the 
stone-work, and the whole brood would come out 
to sun themselves, some running in and out be- 
neath our chair, and eativg bits of apple we thew 
to them. 
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ON COL, ALLEN'S PLANTATION, SURRY ©O., VA. 


> 1. GKOUP OF CABINS. 2. THE OLD LOG CABIN IN THE 
LANE. 3. SMOKE-HOUSE AND CORN-BARN. 


SEE PAGE 206. 





“Oh! dis heart ob mine am breaking, 
Wid a grief dat’s gwine to kill, 
I nebber can be happy any mo’, 
Fo’ de cabins in de valley, 
And de cabins on de hill, 
All hab got de grass a-growin’ 'roun’ de do’. 


“ De darkies all hab gone away, 
An’ lef’ me yere alone, 
An’ to de fate dat’s lef’ me I mus’ bow; 
But deve ain’t much use in dibin’, 
When de joys ob life is gone: 
Ob! de lil cabins all am empty now.” 

















THE TWO MEN SEEMED PARALYZED AS THE DOOR OPENED, AND A STOUT MAN WITH THE COMPLEXION 
OF A RIPE MULBERRY ENTERED.” 


THE LOAN 


OF A WIFE. 


By HELEN W, PIERSON, 


Tne fog was white and dense as you ever saw 
in London, but the one small wet log that sobbed 
and wept in the narrow fire-place made the fact 
plain that our hero was in Paris. He turned 
from the window and stared desperately at each 
of the gilt bronze clocks in turn, and groaned. 
Of course they did not trouble themselves about 
keeping time—it was enough for them to exist 
beautifully. It needed only one glance at this 
young man’s fair, d/asé countenance to see that he 
had been somewhat recklessly quaffing the rosy 
draught of pleasure, and had reached the dregs 
somewhat too rapidly. He took a letter out of 
his pocket, and read it for the sixth time with a 
deepening gloom : 

‘Dear Ramon: When you write me that you havo 
taken a wife, I shall believe that you have turned over a 

Vol. XXX., No. 2—14. 


° 
new leaf, and given up gambling, absinthe and actresses. 
Till then not a sou. This is my last word. 
‘*UncLE Sopn.” 


** How the mischief could I make up to a girl, 
without a franc in my pocket ?” sighed’ Ramon, 
with a desperate air. ‘* There’s nothing left for 
me to do but to shoot myself! Courtship is en 
expensive thing, and I haven’t a sou’s credit. 
There’s Thibaut, who’s always been ready before ; 
but he’s married now, and has nothing to spare. 
Sacre! I wonder what’s the easiest way to shuffle 
off this mortal coil? How will it look in the pa- 
pers? Cut down in my bloom. Ah, I could 
weep over my untimely doom. Oh! for an heir- 
ess to rush in and save me! Why—ah—old fel- 
low, you will not do as well—but how are you ?” 

The young man who had entered hastily was a 
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dark, energetic-looking individual, with resolution 
in his flashing black eyes, and firmness about the 
well-cut lips. 

‘* Never so well in my life !” he cried, grasping 
‘Are you in the doleful 
Now that I examine you, 


the other’s hand. 
dumps ? here is a 
green - and - yellow melancholy seated on that 
manly brow,” 


** No wonder : 


he other. 


cried t 


‘I bear upon my forehead shed 
The sign of what I lose 


” 


The ending of my day, he said.’ 
 What’s up?” 
ing my hand in a mute 


‘Tak } - 1. ail 
‘* Take a last look—wri 


farewell, Weep not for me when you stand round 
my grave.” 
7 Oh, I see 
And no hop Uncle 


Ist 


Thibaut. 
turned 


laughed 
Soph has 


} . er 
—vroke again. 


1 
i) 


‘‘Qh, that’s serious. “Pon my honor, dear old 
, I wish I could let you have a check; but 


fellow 
Laure—— 
‘©Oh, I know.” 
“Tf I could do anything—— 


‘You haven't a wife about you 
9 


” 


anywhere 
} wundy, have you ? 
‘<A wife 2” 
‘*Qne for me, I mean. That would save me. 
I)o you know any unexceptionable young woman 
who would marry me before noon ?” 
Thibaut laughed. “ Impossible ‘ig 


Then leave me to my fate.” 
‘You must see Laure’s picture first, and then 
d wh 


have taken, 


to the little place in the country we 
and stay awhile. It’s a bower of 


come 


roses—that is, it will be when Summer comes. 
It’s a trifle damp and—well—slimy now ; but oh, 
how happy we are! Here—just feast your eyes 


on her. She’s blonde; look at her hair—none of 


your ash colors—a real dazzling, shining——” 

Ramon held the picture in his hand, but his 
thoughts had taken a flight. 

« Will you lend it to me 2” he said., ‘* See 
The old fellow is in India now. He'’sa 
sea-captain. He'll never know. Ile’s piling up 
the shekels for me—there’s no end to his money. 
Thibaut, dear old fellow, if you'll help me out 
now, I'll buy you a pretty little villa when I 
come into my kingdom. The old hunks is kind 
enough, but I’ve been sowing wild oats too long 


here ! 


to please him.” 

*T don't exactly understand,” said Thibaut. 

** Well, it’s just here. I haven’tasou. I can- 
not dig: to beg Iam ashamed. I'll write to my 
uncle, and say I am married, and send the photo- 
graph of my wife. I say—that face will open the 
purse-strings, eh! If the old boy’s heart don’t 
melt when he looks into those laughing eyes, I’m 
a mutton.” 


OF A WIFE. 


Thibaut whistled—a lox 
whistle. 


g and doubtful sort of 
**The Indian mail goes out in an hour—there’s 

just time. 

friendship.” 
He drew paper and pen to him as he spoke. 
** All right,” replied his friend, rather gloomily. 
Ramon scratched off a few lines hastily: 


Now, idol of my boyhood, prove your 


‘‘Dearn Uncre Sopn: How odd that I should have 
taken your advice before you sent it! Shows what a sym- 
pathy there is between great minds. How do you like 
her? She is the dearest and sweetest girl in the whok 
world, and makes the best wife to a worthless scamp who 
is tired of being a fool. You have no idea how well I fil! 
the bill—of Benedict the married man! Just in time for 
this mail. More particulars the next time. 

‘*Your loving nephew, RaMoN DE Menricovunrr.” 


“*There—I flatter myself that is a masterpiece 
of diplomacy. I have not lied once ;” and he 
handed the sheet to Thibaut, who scanned i: 
somewhat anxiously, 

‘*T wonder what Laure would say?” he ex- 
cluimed. 

“Oh, she couldn't object—he’s at the. end of 
the world ;” and, lest there should be any mor 
demur, Ramon seized the photograph and sealed 
the letter. “I shall have a check by return 
mail,” he said; “and in the meantime I'll ac- 
cept your hospitality, on condition that I sha! 
pay for it when the money comes. No! my 
poor struggling artist, I will of sit down so 
heavily on your new little ménaye ! So don’ 
object ; I'll be there when the 
see ?” So it was settled. 


* * * * * 


roses bloom— 


The June sun had in truth embellished the 
damp little cottage by the lake at Enghein. 
Roses clung to it, and the woodbine, with its 
golden arabesques, draped it with beauty. Thi- 
baut never tired of painting Laure among the 
roses. Indeed, he had painted her in every im- 
aginable position, and might have labeled his 
whole collection, ‘‘ Studies of My Wife.” 
how the public did not appreciate his work. 

‘Those confounded genre pictures spoil the 
market,” he said. ‘Think of any one prefer- 
ring a pile of herring and an old weather-beaten 


fish-wife to my lovely Laure !” 


Some- 


Ramon saw that the meals grew more frugel, 
and on this particular day, when bread end a 
salad formed the dinner, he felt like a hound. 
But it was the day for the Indian mail, and his 
heart beat high as a letter was put in his hand. 
Ile was net disappointed—a check fell from it. 

“‘Hurra!” he cried, glancing at it. 
for five thousand francs. So now we will feast. 
Hasn’t the dear old boy panned out well ’” 

Laure, who knew the whole history, and had 
laughed over it good-naturedly, came in with a 


“* Good 
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blue bowl full of the last strawberries that she 
had picked with her own white fingers, They 
were rose-hued now with the pink juice. 

‘‘ What does he say ?” she cried, gayly. ‘‘ Read 
the letter. I hope he is complimentary to your 
wife.” 

tamon was glancing at the letter. 

“The devil!” he exclaimed, with a sudden 
frown. 

‘*What is it ?” both cried at once. 

‘¢ He’s coming !” exclaimed Ramon. 

‘«¢Who—the devil ?” laughed Thibaut. 

‘Oh, my friends, don’t laugh. It’s too hor- 
rible. Read—read. I cannot.” 

He held the letter out with a shaking hand, and 
Laure seized it, and read aloud: 


‘‘AmmeERABAD, May 1st. 

‘“¢My Dear Bor: I cannot express to you the joy your 
letter brought me. I long to kiss the hand of my new 
niece. I can read her character in her lovely face—so 
true—so tender—so full of womanliness. If you ever bring 
a tear to those smiling eyes you deserve to be hung. The 
sight of her has made me homesick. Tmust come and 
get a glimpse of your happiness. In 
send you a wedding-present. 


the meantime I 
Buy something pretty for 
your wife, and tell her that your queer old uncle Soph 
has lost his heart to her. We sail at once, and I will be 
with you as soon after this as I can—though T can spend 
but one day with you. Your delighted uncle, 

‘* SopHocites DuMarRTeE.” 


A horrified silence fell on the whole group. 

‘‘T felt uncomfortable about the deception 
from the first,” broke in Thibaut, gloomily. 

‘*T am ruined now !” moaned Ramon. ‘* Well, 
[ am grateful to you both that you have made 
my last days so happy. Here, take the check. 
Don’t waste much on my funeral. I leave you 
the rest, with my parting blessing. Adieu.” 

“Oh, but stop—stop—don’t be rash !” cried 
both together. 

‘‘T must hurry—there is no time to lose. I 
will not face him. I swear I won’t !” 

“Wait!” cried Laure. ‘I’ve thought of a 
plan. It will only be for a day. Let him think 
still I am your wife !” 

«* And I ?” muttered Thibaut. ‘* What will you 
do with me ?” 

“You are a friend visiting us,” said Laure, 
playfully ; “and mind you don’t flirt with other 
people’s wives. He’ll never find out. Trust me 
to bamboozle him.” 

‘‘You seem quite an adept in the art,” Thi- 
haut said, gloomily. 

‘¢ Friends,” cried Ramon, ‘‘ don’t let me cast a 
shadow between you. Let me go to my doom—no 
one will miss me.” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Thibaut; ‘‘let’s go on 
with the farce. I can stand it for a day.” 
“‘The old fellow is an invalid,” said Ramon ; 


‘goes to bed early and gets up late. So we'll 
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only have to wear the mask for a few hours. 
Then he'll go into the Isle of Jersey, and from 
there off to China.” 

Thibaut said something that sounded as if he 
were consigning poor Uncle Soph to a warmer 
climate than China. But the atmosphere cleared 
considerably when, in an incredibly short space 
of time, a banquet was spread in the pretty din- 
ing-room, and the three hungry young people sat 
down to a dinner sent in from the best hotel. 
After a glass or two of champagne, even Thibaut 
laughed at the situation, and all were in their 
merriest mood, when a knock came. The hani- 
writing on the wall could not have startled the 
monarch in Holy Writ more than this peremptory 
knock did our happy trio. Laure had the most 
presence of mind. 

‘The uncle!” she cried, springing to a seat at 
the head of the table. ‘‘ Don’t forget.” 

The two men seemed paralyzed as the door 
opened, and a stout man with the complexion of 
a ripe mulberry entered. 

Ramon sprang up and seized his hand. 

‘Welcome !” he cried, giving him a strangling 
embrace to hide his own emotion. ‘Why, you 
have traveled as fast as your letter !” 

*'Then Dll thrash that dark minion of mine as 
soon as I see him!” cried Uncle Soph. ‘* He must 
have carried it about him for a week. Whaet! 
company in the honeymoon, eh ?”—with an un- 
friendly look at Thibaut. 

‘My dearest friend and wife,” said Ramon, 
with a gesture of the hand. ‘* You know Laure 
from her portrait.” And he flattered himself he 
had performed that creditably. 

‘‘T should smile, as the Americans say !” cried 
the oid man, meeting Laure with a bear’s hug, 
that set Thibaut’s teeth on edge. ‘‘ Well, little 
one, is he good to you? You are pretty as a 
mermaid !” 

‘Oh, very good,” laughed Laure. ‘Ife is such 
a model, that I think he must take after his 
uncle.” 

Uncle Soph’s face glowed like a setting sun. 

“You little witch!” he said. ‘* No wonder 
Ramon was captivated! But don’t forget he 
needs a curtain-lecture once in awhile.” 

“You shall see how I keep him in order,” said 
Laure, with a bewitching smile. ‘‘ We were just 
having a little feast over the news of your coming 
visit. Now that you are here, you must drink 
your own health.” 

There was much jollity after that ; but when 
Uncie Soph found himself alone with his nephew, 
he said, abruptly: ‘I don’t like your friend !” 

‘“ Why, he’s the best of fellows !” cried Ramon, 
indignantly. 

“Of course, they always are,” growled Uncle 
Soph. 
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“Dangerous ? He is the 
soul of honor !” cried Ramon. 
**T would sooner suspect my- 
self. Dear uncle, you don’t 
know him. IJle would sacri- 
fice anything for me. You 
are too ready to distrust hu- 
man nature. I always believe 
a2 man honorable till I find 
he’s a villain.” 

“umph !”? said Unele 
Soph ; ** you’re a sort of gud- 
geon, after all. A fellow who 
has lived in Paris, too, 
Hullo! here’s my man. I'll 
go and freshen myself up a 
Dg 

It was a relief for Ramon 
to find himself alone, but he 
felt as if there were thunder 
in the air. He had to warn 
Babette, the maid, to make 
2 ae no disclosures; and then he 

must beg Thibaut to school 
ZOAR AND THE ZOARITES.— THE TWO OLDEST PWELLINGS IN ZOAR, his eyes 50 that no more alor- 
BUILT IN 1817,— SEE PAGE 216. ing glances should be detect- 

ed. That was rather a deli- 

‘What's the matter with him ?” asked Ramon. cate task. He had hardly got to his room, how- 

‘He's in love with your wife!” cried the old ever, when a rap came at the door, and on his 
man: ** that’s what.” opening, his uncle bustled in. THe had an cx- 

Oh !” exclaimed Ramon, in embarrassment; quisite vase of India china in his hand, 





‘what gives you that im- 
pression isd 

** You’re a jackass. Can't 
you read it in his eyes? By 
Jove! I’y never been a mar- 
ried man, but I know I would 
not have © fellow look at my 
wife as he looks at Laure. 
Besidk 

“Well,” said Ramon, as- 
suming great indignation, 
**perhaps you'll tell me next 
that Laure is in love with 
him !” 

“My dear boy, do you 
think I am such a monster ? 
No; but you must own there 
is a spice of coquetry in our 
dear Laure’s manner. What 
pretty woman is without it ? 
I saw her give your friend 
some roguish glances, as if— 
now don’t go off and explode 
just yet!—as if there were 
some sort of understanding 
between the two. Laure does 
not see that he is a dangerous 
fellow, and that——” OLD LOG cHURCH—1817. 
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‘¢ Oh, isn’t Laure here ?” 

«‘No,” returned Ramon, in 
embarrassment, for Uncle 
Soph was looking about the 
room. 

‘What the You don’t 
have separate rooms already !” 
cried Uncle Soph, seeing no 
trace of a woman’s presence 
in Ramon’s apartment. 

“Ah, we began that way. 
Laure’s room opens out 





” 


of—- 

Ramon was very glad to be 
interrupted by his uncle. 

‘‘By Jupiter! youre an 
odd fish !” he cried. ‘* Well, 
give it to her when she comes 
in. They say people rave 
over these blues now ;” and 
putting the vase on a table, 
he disappeared once more. 
This time he did not go to 
his room, but looked about 
suspiciously, and stopped 
with a smothered exclamation 
as a sound struck his ear. 

It was something like the 
drawing of a cork, but 
though it had been years 
since Uncle Soph had known 
such bliss, he understood ex- 
actly what it was. Could 
Babette be flirting already 
with Mahdi? The fellow was 
accomplished in various ways, 
and handsome, too, in spite 
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ZOAR TAVERN. 


of his olive hue. But the next mo- 
ment a pale-blue dress fluttered out 
of the salon, and he saw Thibaut 
pass through one of the low win- 
dows into the garden. Then he 
knew that this was no affair of the 
servants. He said some very em- 
phatie words in early French between 
his set teeth. He felt as if his 
mission were plain. Ile had been 
sent to France to unmask a villain. 

When, therefore, he met Babette 
in the gloaming, coming out of 
Thibaut’s room with a pretty d7//ef- 
doux in her hand, he saw treason at 
once. 

‘‘“Your mistress is out in the 
grounds,” he said. ‘I'll give it to 
her.” 

Babette, who had been told some 
cock-and-bull story, had not a single 
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misgivings, and handed over the note. In fact, 
the old sea-dog’s tone was such that she could 
hardly have refused. 

Ha! here was triumph. 
vince that foolish Ramon. 
to a quiet nook, and opened the missive without a 
scruple. When one deals with rascals, one need 
not be fastidious. Then he stared at the little 
billet with a baffled air. Sacre! it was in En- 
glish ! The plot thickens. His blood boils. Ah, 
if he had that fellow on the good ship Aler/e, and 
a stout rope’s end in his hands! But here was 
Ramon. He should know. 

Ramon was strolling down the garden-path, 
congratulating himself that three had 
passed safely, when he heard himself called, in a 
voice that vibrated with anger. 

‘‘Here, my boy!” exclaimed his uncle, in a 
tremulous tone ; “ I—I am not glad, I swear to 
you, to find that I was right. It’s a sad thing. to 
lose faith in our kind ; and, by Jove, your old un- 
cle would rather have written himself down an ass 
than to have discovered what he has. Here, my 
boy, I can’t read it, but it’s as plain to me as 
Scripture. You know enough English to make 
it out, don’t you? I know they used to put 
‘English, extra,’ in your bills.” 

Ramon was frightened. He 
note with a 
mind did not forsake 
calmly, **T gee.” 

« What villain say ?” cried 
Cnele Soph, prancing about his nephew in great 

“T'll be second. Call 
I'll back you ‘ 
exclaimed 


Now he 


Iie made his way out 


could con- 


hours 


took the little 
But his presence of 
him. ‘** Oh!” 


sudden chill. 
he said, 


does the infernal 


impatience, your him 
out, my dear boy. 
“Hear it first 


laugh : 


Ramon, with a 


*** Dear MapameE: I shall not be able to make one in the 
little excursion planned for to-morrow, as I am obliged to 
I am only delighted that I 
have been able to be here to meet your excellent uncle, 


go in to Paris on business. 


Iam sure the 
sight of his beloved nephew enjoying the felicity of mar- 
ried life must renew his youth. 


and to see the happiness of this reunion. 


I can see that he has a 
heart formed to respond to every good and generous——’ ” 


‘Enough ! enough ” crowled Uncle Soph. “i 
can do without the taffy, as my Yankee friends 
call it.” 

** You see, you have wronged him.” 

**Wumph !” growled Uncle Soph; ‘let me see 
the note.” 


Ramon gave it into his hand reluctantly, but 
could not refuse. 


“It’s hardly fair——” he began. 

gut Uhele Soph caught sight of his servant 
strolling at a distance among the trees. 

** Mahdi !” he cried, in stentorian tones, ‘‘ come 
here, you lubber, and show off your accomplish- 
ments. You said you spoke every known lan- 


OF A WIFE. 
guage, when I hired you. Try your tongue on 
that ;” and he handed the man the billet. 
Poor Ramon! He would almost have welcomed 
an earthquake at that moment. Why not have a 
fit of emotional insanity and strangle the fellow ? 
But Uncle Soph was a muscular athlete, and our 
blasé, delicate young man stood no chance. No, 
he must listen in mute horror to these words: 


“*My Darina: I swear I will not keep up this decep- 
tion another hour if you won’t promise to see me to-night 
alone. Come when old hunks is 

I must have at least a hundred kisses to last 

But thank Heaven 
time flies! The old Argus will soon be gone, and we'll be 
free once mote. Your own Epovarp.” 


There’s no danger. 
snoozing. 


me through these twenty-four hours. 


Before this ended the old sea-captain was pur- 
ple with rage. 

“« By Heaven !” he shouted, “are you all mad 
here ? ‘* What in the name cf goodness did you 
mean, sir, by deceiving me, and raking up all 
that rigmarole that you read to me? Are you 
dead to your own infamy? Have you sunk so 
low in the vices of the day that you are too great 
a coward to strike a blow for your own honor ? 
Explain yourself, or never see me more !” 

Ramon felt that he was growing pale. 

“‘T only wished to hide matters from you, 
uncle. I did not want to spoil your visit. I 
would have punished the fellow when you were 
gone. ]|——_—” 

“Oh! oh! I doubt everything. By Jove! ] 
begin to doubt my own identity. But I'll see this 
thing out. Jlere comes your bosom-friend now, 
and if my eyes do not deceive me, there’s a pretty 
blue dress not far away. Ah, I fear your Laure 


” 


Thibaut had drawn near enough to hear the 
last words. ‘ Don’t mention that lady in such a 
tone !” he eried, angrily. 

“Ah! Perhaps you’d better leave it to her 
husband to defend her honor,” sneered the old 
captain, now fully roused, and snorting like a war- 
horse who scents the fray. ‘‘ When you know that 
your infamous plots have been discovered, and 
that your scandalous note is in my hands—in my 
hands, sir—perhaps you will permit us to doubt 
the fonorable nature of your regard for that 
lady.” 

Thibaut faced the music with a bold front. It 
was Ramon who had all at stake—who shivered 
and grew pale. 

‘Speak up!” exclaimed Uncle Soph, to his 
nephew. ‘* Challenge him on the spot, or I'll do 
it for you.” 

Laure had noticed the angry gesticulations of 
Uncle Soph, and now heard these last words. 

“I’m quite ready to give him satisfaction,” said 
Thibaut, stoutly. 
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IF FLOW’RS 


Ramon faltered: ‘‘I—I—I—am sure, sir 
apology 2 

‘‘Hang an apology !” cried Uncle Soph. “Tl 
shoot him myself—if you are such a cur.” 

At these words Laure threw herself, with a ery, 
into Thibaut’s arms. 
* No—no, you 

screamed, 

““What! the brazen jade dares 

“« Stop—take care !” cried Thibaut. ‘This lady 
is my wife !” 

‘“Now you’ve done it!” 
sinking 
despair. 

Uncle Soph stared about him like one snd- 
denly bereft of reason. 

‘*What am I to believe ?” he said, slowly, at 
last. ‘Are you playing a farce ?” 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Ramon. ‘It’s called the 
‘Loan of a Wife.’” 

**So you are not married, You have placed me 
in this ridiculous light—you have fooled me for a 





an 





shall not kill him !” she 





exclaimed Ramon, 
down on the sod, with a gesture of 
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purpose! I see it all, It’s a depth of infamy that 
I would not have expected any one with a drop 
of my blood in his veins to be capable of. But 
it is the last time, monsieur, that you'll have a 
chance to play your pranks on me. I wash my 
hands of you. off the dust of France 
forever. With my money I shall endow a col- 
lege in America. As for you, M. Thibaut, I own 
I wronged you—forgive me, and I will pardon 
your lending yourself to such treachery. As for 
madame, take care she makes no mistakes in 
varnest one of these days, since you have shown 
her how to do it in jest.” 

** By Heaven ‘cried Thibant, angrily, but 
Taure put her white hand over his mouth. 

‘He is right,” she said, softly. ‘* Such things 
are too sacred for jests.” 

Uncle Soph disappeared, and Ramon heard no 
more of him for a year. By that time he had 
really settled down with a pretty little sister of 
Laure’s, and as like her as two peas. Then the 


T shake 





irate uncle came to terms, and forgave him. 








IF FLOW’RS COULD SING, . 


By 


Ir flow’rs could sing, the poets lays 
Would not be needed for their praise ; 
They, of which men have sung so long, 
Would sing their own enchanting song. 
What fragrant accents oft would float 
From out the rose’s velvet throat; 
What soulful solace would they bring— 
If flow’rs could sing. 


If flow’rs could sing, how would they bless 
The love that lips dare not confess ; 


How would they voice the secret throe 

Of passionate and utter woe ; 

How would they thrill the maiden fair 

Who wore them in her breast and hair; 

What tender tidings would they bring— 
If flow’rs could sing. 
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If flow’rs could sing, the birds would die: 
What use were it for them to try, 
By any means, to e’er disclose 
The charms that render sweet the rose? 
They lovely colors have, ‘tis true, 


But have they lovely fragrance, too? 
The birds would die from envy’s 
If flow’rs could sing. 


sting— 


Indeed, the world would be too sweet, 

If carols sang the marguerite 

In that fond hour when twilight’s ear 

Is waiting woodland hymns to hear. 

The violet her scent, ere long, 

Would squander in the breath of song; 

And song would be too sweet a thing— 
If flow’rs could sing. 





ZOAR 


In Germany, at the beginning of the present 
century, a lowly and simple-minded people dwelt, 
who, in order to live a life of religious simplicity, 
free from forms and ceremonies, had withdrawn 
from the Lutheran and Catholic faiths—chiefly 
from the former—and were known as Separa- 
tists. They were persecuted under King Frederic. 
For the sake of their religion, they suffered im- 
prisonment, confiscation of property and separa- 
tion from their children. Joseph M. Bimeler, for 
ten years a teacher among them in Germany, and 
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the leader of Society, had a 
trusted friend, Johannes Goesele, who was held 
a prisoner for nine years by the Duke of Wur- 
temburg for refusing to take off his hat to and 
address him save in the disrespectful ‘* Thou ” of 
the German, Goesele’s long confinement made 
him famous. On one occasion the Duke took 
Napoleon to see him. Goesele treated the Em- 
peror as he had treated the Duke, and warned 
him of the dread account he would have to ren- 
der at the great Day of Judgment for the multi- 
tude of souls sent into eternity 
by him in his bloody wars. 
Much annoyed, Napoleon de- 
sired to have Goesele punished 
for his behavior. When, how- 
ever, the Emperor had depart- 
ed, the Duke summoned the 
prisoner before him, and set 
him free, saying: ‘‘ Goesele, if 
you had not talked to the Em- 
peror as you talked to me, I 
would have taken your head 
off ; but now, as you treated us 

alike, you may go home.” 
. When King William ascend- 
ed the throne, the grievances 
of the Separatists were lighten- 
ed, but not removed, and many 
resolved to seek homes in a free 
land. Too destitute to pay 
their passage across the ocean, 
they enlisted the sympathies of 
some wealthy London Quakers, 
whose religion somewhat re- 
sembled their own. Means were 
thus obtained to carry them be- 
yond oppression. In the Spring 
of 1817, about 300 Separatists 
embarked, most of whom were 
from Wurtemburg, the rest 
from Bavaria and Baden. They 
arrived at Philadelphia, sick 
and tired, in August, 1817, after 
a tedious voyage of four months. 
Poor and homeless, they were 
welcomed by Quakers at the 
City of Brotherly Love.’’ 
Many were bedridden from a 
scrofulous complaint. For 
these, and the old and infirm, 
the Quakers provided a hospital. 
The few immigrants with means 
were received as guests, and 
places were found for many as 
domestics, Joseph M. Bimelet 


afterward their 
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was the master-spirit of the persecnted people. 
On their passage across the ocean he had com- 
pletely won their confidence and esteem. It was 
their desire to form a colony in the West. 

Mr. Bimeler effected a purchase from Godfrey 
Haga of 5,500 acres of land. It was bought on 
credit for $15,000, payable as follows: $5,000 in 
1828, and a like sum in 1829 and in 1830. At 
different times more land was added, until 10,000 
acres were owned by them. At the request of 
Haga, the purchase was made in the name of Mr. 
Bimeler, he obligating himself for the entire pay- 
ment. The contract for the land was effected in 
the Autumn 
of 1817. A 
number of the 
people were 
sent to the un- 
broken wilder- 
ness to provide 
homes for 
those to fol- 
low. They ar- 
rived at the 
site of the vil- 
lage of Zoar, 
and construct- 
ed rude slab 
huts, covered 
with carth. 
In February, 
1818, snow fell 
to the depth 
of three feet, 
and lay on the 
ground until 
April, when an 
unprecedented 
flood occurred. 
The great 
mass of the 
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immigrants reached their 
new homes in the Spring of 
1818; afew remained in Penn- 
sylvania to acquire trades, 
The condition of the Sepa- 
ratists was one of extreme 
destitution. ‘They were un- 
provided with the necessary 
implements of labor, and 
burdened with many old and 
helpless persons. Yet their 
expectations were not high. 
They only dared to hope, by 
a life of toil and privation, to 
eke out a living, free from 
religious persecution. The 
prosperity which they have 
since attained was not 
then dreamed of. According to the mode of life 
first adopted by them, cach family lived sepa- 
rately, and whatever products remained above 
their absolute needs were sold, and the proceeds 
placed in a fund to pay for the land, which was to 
be parceled among them proportionally to their 
labor. <A year and a half had elapsed, and their 
condition had improved but little. Then several 
members, who were inimical to Mr. Bimeler’g 
supremacy, proposed a community of property. 
They argued the necessity of thus providing for 
the weak and the helpless, who otherwise could 
not be properly cared for, and by this and other 
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Articles of as- 
sociation were prepared and adopted, April 19th, 
1819. They were amended in 1824. In Febru- 
ary, 1832, «“ The Society of Separatists of Zoar” 
was incorporated, under the laws of Ohio, and an 
organization effected, May 19th, 1833, which has 


arguments the point was carried. 


eince remained in effect. 

The corporation owns and controls everything. 
Individuals have no rights of property whatever. 
Tine theory of the corporation is one of extended 
c aritv—the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. Each time and 
labor to the Society, and, in return, it provides 
him with the necessities of life—nothing beyond. 


member contributes his 


Whatever his labor produces above this goes to 
the common good. A birthright does not exist 
in the community. The children of a member 
can be admitted into the Society only when they 
attain their majority, and under the same condi- 
tions as other applicants. When articles of asso- 
ciation were first formed, in 1819, all members 
were of one grade; but, by a subsequent amend- 
The first 
class is one of probation, and a member, who, on 
application, is received into it by a two-thirds 
vote, can neither vote nor hold office. After a 
residence of one year, if he makes application for 


ment, two classes were established. 


admission to the second class, and is received, he 
conveys Whatever property he possesses to the So- 
ciety, and attains full membership. Whenever a 
member dies or withdraws from the Society, his 
property rights merge in the surviving members, 
The officers of the Society consist of three 
'l'rustees, a Standing Committee of five, and a 
‘Yveasurer. Mr. 
Agent,” but, at his death, this office was abol- 
ished. The Trustees—one of whom is elected an- 
nually—have the general management of affairs. 
The Standing Committee is an advisory board, 
to settle difficulties that may arise between the 
Trustees and members. The Treasurer holds oflice 
four years. ‘The Society has, several times, been 
involved in litigation by seceding members and 
their heirs, but the compact and articles of con- 
federation have always been held binding. 


Bimeler was the ‘* General 


It was many years before the Society -gained 
tie wealth and position which it now enjoys. 
During the construction of the Ohio Canal the 
Scparatists took a contract, and all able-bodied 
men labored there until the work was completed. 
They thus procured much of the money needed 
to meet their indebtedness. Hampered by many 
members who were unable to labor, through age 
or infirmity, it was mutually agreed—in order to 
obviate increased burdens—that marriage .should 
not be contracted by any of the members until 
the financial position of the community would 
warrant it. J[usbands lived from their 
wives, and the entire colony was divided into 


apart 
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artificial families. In 1830 there were 67 male 
and 160 female children. Some families had as 
many as fifteen children. The restraint from 
marriage arose from prudential considerations 
solely, and when fortune smiled on the Separa- 
tists they married and were given in marriage, 
For many years the children, after attaining the 
age of three years, were placed in a nursery, 
under the care of a matron, and detained there 
until maturity. Now each family has the care of 
its own children, In early times women joined 
in the labors of the men. Women dug the big 
race that furnishes the water-power for all the 
mills and factories of the Zoarites. They worked 
in groups, in a plodding but systematic manner. 
Their tools were coarse, including the short and 
unwieldy German scythe, sickles without teeth, 
and clumsy, heavy hoes. 

In 1832 the community was visited by the 
scourge of cholera. A man with the disease was 
put off a canal-boat and buried in the Zoar Ceme- 
tery. Soon after, another man was dropped from 
the towpath—to die. The kind- 
hearted people of the Society took, cared for 
and buried him. In a short time a woman ap- 
peared, claiming that he was her husband and 
had a large sum of money on his person which 
She was informed that all 
he had about him was buried with him. She then 
went away and returned with a stranger, whom 
she had hired, for a hundred dollars, to dig up 
the body and recover the money. Permission 
having been given, the woman and her assistant 
repaired, with two of the members, to the grave- 
yard, and, disinterring the body, found in the 
dead man’s clothes several hundred dollars. They 
then reinterred the remains, and arriving at the 
hotel, the woman counted out a hundred dollars 
for the man, and offered pay to the Society. That 
night the cholera broke out in Zoar, and became 
so virulent that, it is said, fifty members were 
carried off. It is also said that the money-digger 
and woman were attacked, a few miles from Zoar, 
with the disease, and that both died. 

Accessions to the Separatists were received 
from Germany from time to time. In 183 
about forty new members arrived. Applications 
for membership are now made almost daily, but 
experience has taught the community to receive 
no one until, by a blameless life among them, the 
person’s worthiness is proven. Joseph M. Bimeler 
was the guiding spirit of the Zoarites, and it is to 
his efforts and labors that the Society owes its 
prosperity. 


a boat—on 


she wished to recover. 


Ile was a man of powerful intellect- 
ual foree and acumen, and strongly attached to 
the people among whom he lived and died. Ilis 
original intention, in settling in the wilderness, 
was to remain until his countrymen were com- 
fortably situated and free from debt, then win for 
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himself a high place in the New World, which he 
felt able to attain. ‘The community of goods 
was adopted against his advice, but, after he had 
been unwillingly drawn into it, he determined 
to make it succeed, and, indeed, became a be- 
liever in the doctrine, finding his authority for it 
in the account given of the primitive Christians 
in Acts iv. 82.: “ And the multitude of them that 
believed were of one soul: neither said any of them 
that aught of the things which he possessed was 
his own ; but they had all things common.” Mr. 
Bimeler controlled everything. He possessed 
qualities of a born commander; yet the bond 
that drew him to the simple people was one of 
sympathy. ‘Toward the members of the com- 
munity he preserved an air of reserve and decis- 
ion, as the only way of leading them, but his 
social faculties were large, and he delighted in re- 
ceiving visitors. In their presence he relaxed his 
dignified mien, and met them in hospitable social 
equality. 

The Society's first and only pastor, Mr. Bimeler, 
conducted religious services regularly during his 
life-time. He held a place in the hearts of his 
people which has been yielded to no other. Since 
his death, occurring August 27th, 1853, his ser- 
mons, Which had been written from memory by 
John Neff, have been collected ; one of them is 
now read at each service, in preference to an orig- 
inal discourse. The property of the Society had 
been held in the name of Joseph M. Bimeler, but 
ten days before his death he acknowledged, by 
will, the trust, and bequeathed it all to the Society 
of Separatists of Zoar. 

The village which these people have made 
their home since their arrival in Ohio was 
named—to commemorate their own flight from 
German persecution—in honor of the city to 
which Lot fled from Sodom and Gomorrah. They 
number now about 250 adults and 100 children. 
There are between seventy and eighty voters, who 
usually vote the Republican ticket. They are a 
lowly-minded people, and, with few exceptions, 
have no unusual mental devolopment. The might 
of the law has never yet, in the history of the 
community, fallen upon one of its members in 
good standing. German is still the language gen- 
erally used. Many of the customs of former 
times are abandoned, and with a closer association 
with the outer world innovations are creeping in. 
The women formerly wore a uniform garb, of the 
utmost plainness. ‘The men were dressed alike, 
in a mixed gray tweed clothing, with high-cut, 
doubled-breasted vests ; coats with a high, wide, 
rolled collar; trousers rather short, and worn in 
the old-fashioned way of our forefathers. Now, 
however, a species of dress reform has taken effect 
in the community, and the Zoarites dress, within 
a certain limit, according to their tastes, 


II. 

ZOAR is about 90 miles south of Cleveland 
and 100 miles from Pittsburgh. It is reached 
by the Cleveland and Pittsburgh and Lake Erie 
and Wheeling Railroads, and is situated in Tus- 
carawas County, O. After leaving the Lake Erie 
and Western Railroad Station, my first view of 
Zoar, as I approached the village, revealed a most 
peculiarly built town of perhaps 300 inhabitants. 
Of the buildings, the hotel stood out the most 
prominently, with its observatory cupola on the 
roof shining bright with the golden sheen of a 
beautiful Autumn setting sun. The quaint old 
buildings surrounding the hotel, in the pretty 
Valley of the Tuscarawas; the hazy hills in the 
background, with their trees dressed in most 
gorgeous attire—heightened by the orange light 
of the sun’s last rays, and the long, cool shadows 
that come just before the end of the day—make 
up a picture not soon forgotten. Presently we 
are in the most interesting, picturesque and 
unique hamlet in the whole country, with its 
wide, clean streets, that cross each other at right 
angles, having on either side neat dwellings of 
brick, wood and logs. Many of the older build- 
ings are roofed with red tiles, made before 1850. 
The barns are no less interesting than the houses, 
as will be seen later on. The dwellings are mostly 
large, some sheltering two or three families. All 
have vine-clad porches, that furnish a cool retreat 
for the Zoarites on a hot Summer’s day, and sup- 
port the vines which produce grapes for their 
wine. They find that grapes grown on trellis- 
work ripen sweeter and are better protected from 
the frost. Each family is entitled to the grapes 
grown on its premises, and is provided with a 
hand-press for converting them into wine. 

Arriving at the hotel, I was met at the door by 
Mr. Ruof, the pleasant-faced landlord, and shown 
into the office, which also serves as the barroom. 
I told him that I had come to spend a week in 
town, and asked if I could get® room and board. 
Before answering me, he asked what my business 
was, and when I informed him of my purpose 
there he said, with a look of suspicion on his 
face, that he guessed he could accommodate me. 
He piloted me through a wide, uncarpeted hall 
to a well-ventilated, well-furnished and pleasant 
room with southern exposure. Mere I found as 
good and clean a bed as ever I had the pleasure 
of sleeping in. Of course, the modern style of 
furnishing prevails nowhere outside of the hotel. 

After a refreshing night’s sleep I sallied forth 
to get acquainted with the good people of Zoar, 
and learn as much as possible of their history and 
way of living. It was some time before I could 
gain their confidence sufficiently to induce them 
to unbosom themselves. Several articles had been 
written for local papers which did them great 
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injustice. Reporters had visited them a few hours, 
and then written a lot of trash, with but little, if 
any, truth in it. That had made them guarded 
in their talk with strangers. 

My first few days were spent in looking up 
points of interest, making sketches, and getting 
to know the people and their habits of life. The 
Zoarites produce, within their little domain, 
everything that they eat, drink and wear. Every 
ferm implement which they use, and nearly all 
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who is also a dentist. His office is suppiied 


with all the necessary drugs and medicines to 
meet their wants. About 100 loaves of bread are 
consumed daily by the Zoarite people. At four 
o'clock p. Mk—the time when it comes fresh from 
the oven—each family dispatches one of its young 
women to the bakery with a large white napkin, 


in which to wrap the daily supply. Returning 


in single file, laughing and chatting as they bear 
home the bread in its covering of spotless linen, 


THE TEAM-HORSES—NOON. 


the machinery, are also manufactured by them- 
selves. They have a grist, a woolen and a cider- 
mill, a tannery, bakery, brewery and meat-mar- 
ket, a foundry and machine-shop, besides sepa- 


rate blacksmith, wagon, carpenter and _ shoe 
shops. They have also a tailor, tinner, lock and 


gun smith. All of their mechanics and artisans 
are skilled workmen, and serve not only their 
own community, but the farmers of the surround- 
ing country. They support their own doctor, 


these girls form a charming picture, dressed in 
their neat calico gowns, that show to advantage 
their well-rounded forms, fresh, pretty faces, 
brimming with good humor, born of good health, 
plenty to eat and lots of outdoor exercise. 

The young women of Zoar are probably best 
seen as milkmaids, when they gather at the sta- 
bles, milk-pails in hand, waiting the coming of 
the cows. It is five o’clock, and the sun is fast 
sinking to the horizon. The deep, purple shad- 
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ows of the trees on the 
distant blue hills are 
outlined against the 
orange -and-vermilion 
tinted sky, and look 
like brooding spirits, 
watchful of the good 
people of Zoar. Soon 
we hear the tinkling 
of the many cow-bells 
and the lowing of the 
cows as they string 
along. Same stop to 
drink from the old 
moss-covered water- 
ing-trough, Others 
nibble fresh morsels 
of grass, or pass on 
and into their stalls, 
each taking her own 
place. It is an idyllic 
moment. The air is 
filled with the music 
of the bells, the low- 
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COMING FROM THE BAKERY. 


ing of the cows, the herdsman’s cry as he urges by the poetry of the scene. Soon the cattle are all 
them on, the hum of the merry voices of the in their stables. The girls have filled their little 
girls as they carry the warm water, soon to be hand-tubs, and are commencing to wash the 
used in the barn, The spectator is spell-bound udders of the cows. There is a little scream, 
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followed by another, and still another. You turn 
to see what has happened. Pursued by a monster 
bull, scatter the fleeing girls ; but the herdsman 
soon secures him by the ring in his nose, leads to 
his stall and fastens him. 
to begin their work. 
One of the most remarkable sights of Zoar is 
the big bank-barn. 


The girls now return 


The loft holds hay and grain 
enough to feed the cows all Winter. The barn is 
225 feet long. The bank-stables underneath are 
run in the most systematic manner. At the 
farther end, next to what is called ‘the cave,” 
which is a long cellar dug in the earth-bank just 
outside, arched over with stones and containing 
roots for the Winte 
machine to make f 


feeding, stands a chopping- 
ne the 
two rows of stalls, where the cows peep through, 
munching 


i roots. Between the 


their grain and rolling their big, 
brown eyes with satisfaction, is a wide alley, run- 
length of the 


miniature railroad, 


ning the whole barn. In it is a 
used to convey feed to the 
Summer they are fed a lit- 
tle grain in their mangers to tempt them to come 
home to their milking. 


cows. During the 
When they are in their 
stalls, their heads are put into yokes so arranged 
that they can be fastened at one time with a lever, 
The water used in the barn is heated in a small 
building near by. Back of the cows hang—a few 
feet apart clean, white towels, ready for the 
milkmaids’ use, after their The 
They arrange 
themselves in couples for conveniently carrying 
the milk to the distributing-cellar at some dis- 
tance from the barn. , Here is another scene, as 
the milkmaids form in picturesque groups, some 
with pails overflowing with the white - foamed 
fluid; others with their peculiar German tubs 
filled to the brim, their neat blue calico dresses 
—not too long—bare-headed, with handkerchiefs 
around their necks. Nowhere else in this country 
can the like be seen. After the milk has been 
run through the strainer, it is put in pails, the 
size being suited to the number in each family. It 
is then put in the cellar to stand until the next 
milking, when it is taken home for family use. 
At the time of my visit the Zoarites were milking 
only about 80 cows, but in the Summer their 
stables contain about 110. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the calf-barn is 
the place of interest, for it is feeding-time there. 
Each calf has its own little stall and manger. 
The milk is brought in small tubs, and at about 
the same time put before them. Nearly their first 
move is to dive their heads to the bottom of the 
tubs, so greedy are they for supper; then, more 
quietly to finish their repast, licking the last drop 
and bleating for more. 

It was not long after my arrival in Zoar before 
I had the pleasure of mating Anthony Burk- 


work is done. 


girls have each four cows to milk. 
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hart’s acquaintance. He invited me to call on 
him at the brewery, which is a very quaint old 
building covered with red tiles. I found him a 
jolly, good-natured German. Shortly after enter. 
ing his guest-room, a large tankard of good beer 
was placed on the table, to be drunk to the health 
and prosperity of the Zoarites. While sipping the 
froth-covered beverage, Mr. Burkhart explained 
to me the process of its manufacture. Nothing 
enters into the composition of this excellent beer 
save malt, hops and pure spring water. To nine 
barrels of beer are used twenty bushels of malt 
and thirteen pounds of hops. ‘ 

The community has large fish - ponds, we'll 
stocked by the Fish Commissioners of the United 
States. The old log church, still standing, but 
abandoned, was built by Joseph Bimeler in 1817. 
The new church that took its place was erected 
in 1853, and is a primitive-looking structure. It 
stands on an eminence, and would overlook the 
town, were it not concealed by large trees. It is 
entered by two doors—one for the women, the 
other for the men. ‘The seats are old 
settees, made easy by calico -covered cushions. 
The aisles have rag-carpets on them. 

The visitor at Zoar should, if possible, stay 
over Sunday, as I did, and attend church 


ices, 


oaken 


sery- 
Reaching the meeting-house early, I found 
the door closed. Soon the sexton came, and pi- 
loted me to the rear of the men’s side of the 
house, where I had a good opportunity to ob- 
serve. The benches faced the two doors. The 
women came in at one of these, the men at the 
other, and took their respective seats on either 
side of the house, to await the coming of the 
minister. The room is a long, old - fashioned 
one, with ceiling and walls of pure white. It 
is heated by four stoves, one at each corner of 
the apartment. A large pipe-organ stands out 
prominently at one end of the church, and is 
pumped by a small boy, in full view of the con- 
gregation. After the people were seated, the 
sexton rang the bell, the cord of which hung 
conveniently by the side of the organ. Then 
the organist took his seat and played some pretty 
church music. Meantime the minister, Simon 
Beiter, entered, without removing his hat, until 
seated in the pulpit. He commenced the service 
by reading a verse in a hymn-book, the members 
singing it after him, and doing the same after 
the reading of each verse of the hymn. The 
minister next read from the Testament, and 
afterward one of Mr. Bimeler’s sermons. The 
congregation then sang again, in the manner 
before described. The entire services were in 
German. There were no prayers. When the 
meeting was over, the women left the church by 
their own door. After they had all gone, the 


men arose and passed out. 
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That afternoon, being the time set for the 


burial of Jacob Ackerman, Sr., who had died 
the previous Friday, I walked down to his late 
residence. When I reached it, I found nearly 
all the members of the Society standing outside, 
evidently waiting the arrival of the hearse. 
Those members who chose had been allowed, 
up to this time, to pass in and view the remains 
of their honored member, who, after the demise 
of Bimeler, had been their recognized leader, 
When the hearse open 
spring-wagon painted black, the sorrowing Zoar- 
ites gathered about to watch sadly their friend 
borne to his last resting-place. 


arrived, which was an 


After a short 
delay, the front doors of the house were thrown 
open, and six of the most prominent young men 
of the community emerged, carrying the body to 
the hearse in a very plain wooden coffin, without 
a handle or ornament. The men, walking side- 
ways, carried it, with their hands placed under- 
neath. ‘Two carriages and people on foot fol- 
lowed the remains out of the village, through a 
fifty-acre meadow, to the little grave-yard on the 
hill, where but few head-stones—some of them of 
wood—mark the last rest resting-place of the de- 
ceased Zoarites. On through the cemetery they 
passed, until, reaching a newly dug grave, they 
halted at its side, gently lifted the coffin out of 
the wagon, and lowered it into the rough box at 
the bottom of the grave. The box was covered 
up. Then the grave-diggers threw in the dirt, 
the people standing by until the grave was nearly 
filled. 

Not a prayer was offered nor a word spoken 
during the whole time. To the outside world 
this seems somewhat stolid, but it has been their 
custom for many years, and it is hard for their 
old people to adapt themselves to modern ideas, 
The younger people would like to do so. The 
funeral services, however, were held in the even- 
ing. ‘These services were much like those at the 
church, except that in place of the written ser- 
mon there was substituted an original funeral 
address, full of tender feeling, the minister 
breaking completely down with grief at the loss 
of his old friend. 

‘The next morning was a pleasant one, and 
once more I found myself wandering around in 
search of interesting material to sketch. I had 
already done something in that line. It was not 
long before I espied an old Pennsylvania wagon 
that had been used to haul goods from Pittsburgh 
and Baltimore over the old National Road, be- 
fore railroads were built in this locality. The 
left wheel-horse was ridden by a man who guided 
the other horses with a single line—an old Ger- 
man custom. On the wagon, which was loaded 
with yellow pumpkins, sat another man. There 
are now but few of these wagons in existence. 
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The Zoarites have a peculiar manner of hauling 
an ox to slaughter. He is carried in a strangely 
constructed wagon, the wheels of which are no 
higher than fourteen inches. The upper part is 
a frame-work of secure timbers so put together 
that the animal is held fast until the wagon, 
drawn by two horses, reaches the place of slaugh- 
ter. There, the 
knocked in the 
floor. 


end board is removed, the ox 
head, and hauled out on the 


Another place of interest is the pretty flower- 
garden under charge of Simon Beiter, who acts 
as minister and gardener. The garden joins the 
picnic grounds, that lie on the brow of the hill 
which leads down to the Tuscarawas River. The 
shore at this point is most charming, and boats 
can be had here, at a small rental. Following 
the banks of the river down a short distance, 
you come to the big dam, where the waters rush 
over in a fall of perhaps fifteen feet to wind their 
zigzag way to the Ohio River. Upon one side 
of the river, near the dam, is the race dug by the 
Zoarite women. Uncle John Miller, eighty-six 
years of age, the oldest living member of the So- 
ciety, remarked that their young women of to-day 
were not like the women whom they brought over 
with them, who never wore corsets, and were, in 
On the 
other side of the river runs the Ohio Canal. Pass- 
ing down the former to the big, iron wagon- 
bridge, you cross part way over, and facing to 
your right, if the setting sun is passing over the 
wooded hill in the background, with the wind:ng 
road crawling down behind the old, deserted miil 
that is built over the canal, you will see one of 
the most beautiful and weird of pictures, The oid 
mill standing there, with its seven stories, many of 
its windows gone and others broken, grouped in 
with the stately elms and mottled sycamore-trees, 
perhaps a canal-boat drawn by mules just passing 
under it and catching a last gleam of sunlight— 
on this scene you gaze, and wonder what will be 
the changes when the day is done. Totally un- 
mindful of the hour, you have stood in the 
gloaming, your fancy picturing the old mill a 
haunted house, with white-robed ghosts peering 
from every window. 

Other sights that we are not accustomed to are 
the very low-wheeled cider and sorghum wagons, 
much alike. On them are mounted large bar- 
rels, which are used to distribute the cider and 
sorghum among the members of the Society. 
The sugar-cane mill is a very picturesque affair, 
turned by a horse walking around it in a circle 
and hitched to a bent pole. One man within the 
circle feeds the mill. Another hands in the cane 


their natural shape, as strong as a man, 


and gathers up that which has passed through. 
The pole is so curved as to swing above the men 
while working near the little mill, and the one 
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passing in and out of the circle, of course, keeps 
out of its way. Not far from here stands the old 
work-horse stable. The barn proper is covered 
with red tile, and the porch, in front, with 
shingles warped in every direction. Underneath 
the porch hang their old Dutch harnesses and 
saddles. Near by is what is left of last year’s 
straw-stack. 

It is a pretty scene at noontime, when the 
horses are brought out for the afternoon’s work. 
As I was sketching about the village, the young 
children would follow me, and gather themselves 
in little groups, thinking that they too would be 
in the picture. The smaller children wore blue 
knitted shoes, with leather soles. Some of the 
little ones were very pretty, while all were gay 
and happy. 

Another thing of interest is the old 
cart, drawn by an aged, broken-down horse. 


man and 
The 
old man sits in front of the big swill-box at the 
back end of the cart. This is a little, low, four- 
Wheeled wagon, used to haul the pigs’ feed to the 
woods, some distance away, where, every day, he 
feeds 250 hogs. 

The old pump, used by the school, has an an- 
cient and picturesque appearance. A girl of four- 
teen can barely reach the handle that hangs 
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swinging at its side. In front of the pump is a 
Here the children come in 
swarms to get a cool drink. 


moss-covered trough, 
The school-house ig 
a two-story brick structure, where the common 
branches of education, with algebra and history, 
are taught—also the English and German 
langiiages. 

The sportsman, visiting Zoar, can find plenty 
of good hunting and fishing. I sawa pike and 
a salmon caught there. The former was three 
feet and four inches long, and weighed fourteen 
pounds, The salmon weighed six and one-half 
pounds, 

One of the most attractive sights in Zoar jis 
presented by the young men and women while 
working in the harvest-fields. his is the pict- 
ure: The laborers are cutting the last swaths of 
the field of rye. The sun is low in the west, 
touching here and there the white-shirted men 
as they gracefully swing their cradles. The girls 
follow close by the heels of the men, raking the 
grain. The lofty old 
oak-trees are outlined against the azure distance 
and the richly colored sky. 


Then come the binders. 


The evening breeze 
blows softly through the golden, waving grain. 
The wild birds sing their sweetest, as they take 
leave of the parting day. S. 8S. Dustin. 
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‘* ag I REACHED THE BROW OF THE , 
SLOPE THE MAD BRUTE WAS aan 
CLOSE ON MY HEELS.” 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH A STALLION. 


By CHAr.LeEs G. D. Roberts, 


THERE is perhaps no beast more terrible, more 
awe-inspiring, than a stallion that has gone mad, 
Such an animal, bursting all the fetters of his 
inherited dread of man, seems inspired with a 
frightful craving to take vengeance for the im- 
memorial servitude of his kind. As a rule, he 
has no quarrel with anything but humanity. 
Often with other horses he associates amicably, 
and toward the cattle and lesser animals that 
may be with him in the fields he displays the in- 
difference of disdain. But let man, woman or 
child come within his vision, and his homicidal 
mania breaks into flame. 

I have had several disagreeable encounters with 
vicious horses, but only once was I so unfortunate 
as to fall in with one possessed by this homicidal 
mania. My escap2 was so narrow, and the ex- 
perience left so deep an impression upon my 
mind, that I have felt ever since an instinctive 
distrust for this most noble of domestic animals. 
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One Autumn, when I was about eighteen, I 
was taking a tramp through the eastern town- 
ships of Quebec preparatory to resuming work at 
college. I reached the little’village of Maybury 
one day at noon, and dropped into the village inn 
for luncheon. The village was in a state of ex- 
citement over a tragedy which had taken place 
that very morning, and which was speedily de- 
tailed to me by every one with whom I came 
in contact. The most authentic account, as it 
appeared, was that given me by the proprietor of 
the inn. 

“You see,” he answered, eagerly, in response 
to my question as to the cause of the general ex- 
citement, ‘*a boy ’at old Joe Cook was bringin’ 
up on his farm has jest been killed by a mad 
horse. The boy come out from Liverpool, las’ 
June two year ago, with a lot more poor little 
beggars like him, an’ old Joe kinder took a fancy 
to him, an’ was a-bringin’ him up like he was 
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The 


he back lots yonder, an’ Atkin- 
° 


his own son. 
pastuve now, in t 


mostly runnin’ at 


; . : 
son tallion, what has always had the name 


Ol 
bein’ kind as a lamb, is pasturin’ with the rest. 
But he seems somehow to’ve gone mad all ona 
suddent. ‘] 3 mornin’ an , as Cook’s boy was 
comin’ hom m n’ the cows out onter the 
uplands, he found the horses all crowdin’ roun’ 
the gete leadin’ onter the meadows. Ile knowed 
some of *em might try and shove through, if he 
didn’t take keer, so he just kind of shooed ’em off 
with > hey all scattered away savin’ only 
\ on, an’ he, wheelin’ round, with 
a kin ( 1 “as make the marrer freeze in 
your bones, ¢ voy right by the back of 
th _ m | ld Tige there'd 
shal L ra | 3 iov’s neck wa 
bro rig! om neve ied out nor 
noth Fe _ Ba is | then a-comin up 
the \ d, a en it all Ile yelle 1, 
an’ run y as 3] ould, but afore he could 
git fence the stallion had jumped on the 
boy two thre mes, an’ was a-standin’ lookin’ 
at him, curious-like Steve seen ’at the boy was 
dead, but he started to climb over an’ drive off 
the brute: but as soon as the stallion seen Steve 
he let another secre in’ run at him with his 
mouth wide open, an’ Steve had nothin’ fur it but 


k quick over the fence, Seein’ as the 


to hop ba 


bov wa a door-nail, Steve didn’t think 


“n 


it'd be common sense to risk his life just for the 
dead body but he staid the re, a-stonin’ the 
brute, which was just spoilin’ to git at him, After 
‘bout an rt other horses come hack, an’ the 
stallion forgo abo t! ho an’ went off with 
them. ‘wav back behind the hills; an’ Steve got 
the body an’ carried it home.” 

‘© And what t] lone » the brute 7’ I 
ing uired I L ter unger stirring in my veins. 

Wi ‘ swered Bonifa ‘this afternoon 
there’s a crowd goin’ out to ketch him .an’ tie 
himup. If | too bad fur that—an’ if I know 


anvthing about horses he’s just gone mad, stark 


. . 
mit y, thev’] to shoot him off-hand, to 

RiiVveé th ) rhe h 
sey eT -» ’ l- f +3 on op 
yi i li l wi “kK OF meeting 


had 


yenpol ) ! heavy wa <ing - stick, and [ 
an almo ntimental regard for t integrity 
of m ( e 

\\ LW vou bon ”” in ed Bon- 
iface. 

For B * T ans ed, 

“Oh,” sa Ihe vo | right, then. Th 
horses re Tee ( ( it to the no’th-east, 
an’ Bl lle . 

It as ith few misg os that I now resumed 
my journ In the tonic Autumn air my spir- 


with a brisk 
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step, whistling and knocking off the golden tons 
of the hawk-bit with my cane. The country 
about Maybury is a high rolling plateau, for tho 
most part open pasture- ground, with here and 
there a shallow, wooded ravine, and here and 
there a terrace of loose bowlders, with bramb!e- 


thickets growing between. I was soon beyond 


the cultivated fields, past the last of the fences, 
| had climbed one of those rocky terraces, and 
couple of hundred yards across the d 
lightful breezy down, when, behind a low kno 
[ caught sight of a group of horses quietly 


uring, ¢ 


made 


= 
ind remembered with a qualm the mar: . 
Could this, I asked myself, an 
isly, be the herd containing that mad stallion ? 
I halted, and was about to retrace my steps u 
obtrusively, in the hope that I had escaped thi 
But it 


ing’s tragedy. 


iousl 


notice was too late, or three 


he animals raised their heads and looked toward 
One 


T'wo 


me, in the group snorted, with a pecu: 
half-whinny, at the sound of which my heart 
Then I caught sight of one i 


that seemed t 


, 
sank, 


n the centre, 
obe jumping up in the air off all 
four feet at once. The next 
ure, a great black animal, appeared outside the 
group, p his ‘Two 
or three times the in that 
msmodic way I had already observed 


moment this creat- 
lunging and biting at flank, 


he sprang into air, 


strange, 8} : 
his right 
of 
Then, with a short, dreadful 


sound, he darted toward me, open-mouthed, 


and threw his head backward over 


shoulder with an indescribable gesture men- 


ace and -defiance. 


Up to this point I had stood my ground, eying 
the brute resolutely, with an appearance of fear 
] B r 
i ru 


l desper- 


essness Which I was very far from feeling. 
now I saw that my only hope, and that ¢ 
I was accounted at college 
Th 


rds that lay between me and the 


ate one, lay in flight. 
a first-rate sprinter, and now I ran my best. 


two hundred ya 
terrace I had just left must have been covered in 
But as I 
the brow of the slope the mad brute wa 
] 


LCC 18, 


not much more than twenty seconds, 


reached 
close on my | 


[ had no time to check myself, and even less 
In fact, I fell, and rolled head- 
long down, dropping, bruised and bewildered, into 
i bet The next in 

mass of my pursuer dashi: 


Before he 


otion to do sO, 


ween two bowlders. 


i] } 
C DLCKH 


ver me in a splendid heap. could 


turn and seize me I had rolled further into tl 
crevié and found that one of the rocks ove 
hung as to form a little narrow cave, into whic! 


squeeze myself so far as to be quite | 
the animal’s reach. 

Never, before I 
unexpected and providential a refuge. 
ing Ili 


iil 


or have discovered =) 
The r 


bounding and leaping up to the 
but I felt He 


since, 


stallion came 


very door of my burrow, safe, 


would roll back his lips, lay his ears flat to his 
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head, spring straight into the air, and shriek 
through his wide, red nostrils his fury and his 
challenge. The latter I did not think it incum- 
bent upon me to accept. I waived it in disdain- 
ful silence. 

For a time the brute kept up his boundings, 
and those strange, proud jerkings of his head ; 
but at length he actually tried to stretch his neck 
into my burrow and reach me with his frightful 
naked teeth. This was a vain attempt, but | re- 
sented it, and, picking up a stone which lay at 
hand, I struck him a heavy blow on the nose. 
This brought the blood from those cruel nostrils, 
and made him even, if possible, more furious in 
his rage; but he returned to his former demon- 
strations, 

It must have been for nearly an hour that I 
watched the mad creature’s antics from my den, 
The rest of the herd had early approached, and 
were feeding indifferently about the foot of the 
terrace. From time to time my enemy would 
join them, and snatch a few restless mouthfuls of 
grass. But almost immediately he would return 
to his post at my door, and his vigilant watch 
was on me all the time. 

[I was beginning to cast about 
iously for a way of escape from 
ment, when I saw the pasturing 
toss up their heads and then go scurrying away 
across the down. My adversary saw this, too, 
and turned his attention away from me. I peered 
forth cautiously, and to my profound relief I ob- 
served a party of men, several carrying ropes and 
haiters, and others armed with rifles, approaching 
along the terrace-foot. One man walked a little 
ahead of the others, and held out a peck meas- 


somewhat anx- 
this imprison- 
herd suddenly 
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ure, in which he shook something, which I pre- 
sume to have been oats. 

The stallion eyed them sombrely for an instant, 
and then his mane rose like a crest, and his head 
went back with a shrill cry. In the self-same way 
as he had greeted my appearance he bounced into 
the air twice or thrice, and then he dashed upon 
the party. 

The man with the oats fell back with wonder- 
ful alacrity, and the fellows who carried halters 
seemed bent upon effacing themselves in the hum- 
blest manner possible. One tall, gray - shirted 
woodsman stepped to the front, raised his rifle, 
and drew a bead upon the approaching fury, while 
two or three others held their shots in reserve. 
There was a moment of breathless suspense. 
Then the fine, thin note of the woodsman’s rifle 
rang out, and the stallion sprang aside with a 
shriek, and stumbled forward upon his knees. 
Almost instantly, however, he recovered himself, 
and rushed upon his opponents with undimin- 
ished ferocity. I held my breath. 
most upon the party now. Then two more rifles 
flashed from marksmen standing moveless in 
their tracks, and the mad brute rose straight up 
on his hind legs, and fell over backward, dead. 

I stepped out to welcome my rescuers, and de- 
tailed to them my adventures. They had been 
wondering who or what it was that the brute was 
laying siege to. There was so much, in fact, to 
talk about, and I found myself for the moment 
so important a figure, that I returned to May- 
bury for that evening, and there had to retell 
my story at least a score of times. Next morn- 
ing I took the road again, and found the rest of 
my journey somewhat uneventful, by contrast. 


He was al- 
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By J. 

In their military operations of late the French 
have made considerable use of pigeons in convey- 
ing dispatches, In the Franco-German War the 
birds played a not inconspicuous part; and on 
more than one occasion the inhabitants of be- 
leaguered cities looked upon the successful flights 
of the birds as their only hope between death and 
starvation, 

The use of trained pigeons is one of the oldest 
institutions in the world; though recently it has 
been said that in this connection either the birds 
or their owners’ methods of flying them have 
failed. Consequently a number of French savans 
recently approached M. de Freycinet, late Minis- 
ter of War, and induced him to found a military 
Swallow-cote, whence these birds may be trained. 
The Governor of Lille was charged to test the 
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plan, and certain experiments made at Roubaix 
last year are commanded to be repeated under the 
supervision of Captain Degouy, of the Engineers. 
This gentleman is again to be present atea grand 
flight of messenger swallows; and, if his report 
be favorable, a swallow-cote will be constructed 
and placed under the care of special trainers at 
Mont Valérien. 

The idea is a pretty one. The carrying of it 
out indicates that, if we have not already attained 
to the time ‘‘when the war-drum throbs 
longer,” it proves, at least, that we are nearing 
the time when Europe will be governed by the 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World 
—that our future wars will be 
‘‘swallow-time ”— when the warm 
from the sunny south. 


ho 


condueted j 


winds 


n 
blow 


This, it must be owned, 
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is a great step in advance. There will be no 
night - watches in frozen trenches, no pickets 
starved to death at their posts. 

The idiosyncrasies of France, however, have a 
way of not being fulfilled ; and the reign of the 
swallow will, doubtless, be as ephemeral as that 
of the ‘‘ brave general” himself. 

It may be interesting to examine the subject 
from a practical stand-point, especially as to the 
capabilities of the respective birds in conveying 
dispatches. One of them is a tried messenger, 
and has some interesting and remarkable records. 
The claim of the swallow lies all in its possibili- 
ties. First as to the pigeon. Almost all trained 
pigeons have two qualifications in a marked de- 
gree. The first is speed; the second, long and 
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from Rouen to Ghent, 150 miles, in an hour and 
a half. 

An interesting incident of the flight of a pigeon 
is the case of one which in 1845 fell wounded and 
exhausted at Vauxhall Station, London, then the 
terminus of the South-western Railway. It bore 
a message to the effect that it was one of three 
dispatched to the Duke of Wellington from Icha- 
boe Island, 2,000 miles away. The message was 
immediately sent to His Grace, and by him ac- 
knowledged. In a pigeon competition some years 
ago the winning bird flew from Ventnor to Man- 
chester, 208 miles, at the rate of fifty-five miles 
an hour. The American passenger pigeon com- 
passes the whole Atlantic Ocean ; and so does one 
of the swallows—the purple martin. The speed 
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sustained powers of flight. This proposition can 
be amply demonstrated, and the following are 
some of the most remarkable records : 

Recently a trained bird was liberated at Car- 
lisle, England, and flying north, reached its home 
in three hours and thirty-five minutes. In this 
time it had flown 140 miles at the rate of 40 miles 
an hour. In 1850, on October 6th, Sir John 
Ross dispatched a pair of young pigeons from 
Assistance Bay, a little west of Wellington Sound ; 
and on October 13th a pigeon made its appear- 
ance at the dove-cote of Ayrshire, Scotland, whence 
Sir John had the two pairs he took out. The 
distance direct between the two places is 2,000 
miles. An instance is on record of a pigeon fly- 
ing 23 miles in eleven minutes ; and another flew 


of flight in the former is approximately known ; 
and it is able to cover 1,600 miles in twenty-four 
hours. This, however, is marvelous, when it is 
seen that, flying at the rate of nearly seventy 
miles an hour, it takes the bird two days and 
What must be the nature of the 
mechanism that can stand such a strain as this ? 
In the Anglo-Belgian pigeon-races some of the 
birds attain to nearly a mile a minute, and this 
A pigeon-fancier 
of Hamme, in Westphalia, made a wager that a 
dozen bees liberated three miles from their hive 
would reach it in better time than a dozen pig- 
eons would reach their cote from the same dis- 


nights to cross, 


when the race is for 500 miles. 


tance. The competitors were given wing at Rhyn- 
hem, a village nearly a league from Hamme, and 
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the first bee finished a quarter of a minute in 
advance of the first pigeon; three other bees 
reached the goal before the second pigeon; the 
main body of both detachments finishing almost 
simultaneously an instant or two later. The bees, 
too, may be said to have been handicapped in the 
race, having been rolled in flour befere starting, 
for purposes of identification. 

The English, French and Germans all rear 
pigeons in their fortresses; and the birds are 
utilized by the Trinity House in conveying mes- 
sages from the light-ships. They are also used 
on the Indian stations. Two facts taken in con- 
junction are significant. The Germans are train- 
ing pigeons to carry messages ; the Russians are 
training falcons to catch pigeons. So much for 
the power and the speed of flight possessed by 
pigeons. 

Now we come to swallows. In the present con- 
nection this is a generic term, and includes the 
swallow, martin, sand-martin and swift. Miche- 
let states that the swallow flies at the rate of 
eighty leagues an hour. Roughly, this gives us 
1,000 miles in four hours; but assuredly, even in 
its dashes, the swallow does not attain to any- 
thing like this speed. The Duke of Argyll is 
under, rather than over, the mark when he com- 
putes the speed at more than 100 miles an hour. 
Here, however, the mechanism of flight in the 
swallows is carried through an ascending scale, 
until in the swift it reaches its highest degree of 
power, both in endurance and facility of evolu- 
tion. Although there are birds which may, and 
probably do, attain to the speed of 150 miles an 
hour, this remarkable rate is not to be looked for 
in any of the birds of the swallow kind. 

In their migrations swallows stick close to 
land, and never leave it unless compelled ; they 
cross straits at the narrowest part, and are among 
the most fatigable of birds. From this it will 
be seen that, although swallows may possess great 
speed, they have no sustained powers of flight. 
One of the American swallows—the purple mar- 
tin—would seem to be an exception, and mention 
of its having crossed the Atlantic has already 
been made. It is true that swallows attain to an 
immense speed in their rushes, and there is : 
well-authenticated instance of one having flown 
20 miles in thirteen minutes. ‘The probable 
speed of the-swallow, flying straight and swift, is 
about 92 miles an hour; its ordinary speed, 60 
miles. The swift easily attains to 200 miles, and 
seems quite tireless on the wing. Leeuwenhoek 


relates an exciting chase, which he beheld in a 
menagerie about 100 feet long, between a swallow 
and a dragon-fly (Mordella). The insect flew with 
incredible speed, and wheeled with such address 
, that the swallow, despite its utmost efforts, com- 
pletely failed to overtake and capture it. 
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The above facts show some of the relative 
speeds of flight attained by pigeons and swallows 
respectively, and their performances may be com- 
pared. If swifts can be inspired with a sense of 
discipline ; if French wars can invariably be ar- 
ranged for the Summer months; and if some 
agreement can be made with the insect hosts in- 
cessantly to keep the upper air—then something 
may come of the Lille experiments. If these 
things cannot be, the French sharp-shooter will 
never be asked to try a flying shot at a swift, 
rushing through the air at the rate of 200 miles 
an hour. 

If the Russians are training falcons to caich 
pigeons, the French must train raptors to catcl 
swallows. Here is an anecdote which proves thie 
possibility. The hobby falcon, a Summer mi- 
grant to Britain, hawks for dragon-flies—among 
the swiftest of insects—which it seizes with the 
foot and devours in mid-air. It kills swifts, larks, 
pigeons, and (in Bulgaria) bee-birds. <All of these 
are remarkable for their great powers of flight. 
Than the hobby, other birds of prey are not less 
remarkable for swiftness than long - sustained 
flight. Many of the faicons attain to 150 miles 
an hour, while a peregrine is known to have flown 
1,530 miles at the reve of 67 miles an hour, in a 
day and night. This is not allowing for the 
bird’s resting. A peregrine has been seen: in 
mid-ocean ; and the beautiful swallow-tailed kite 
has been known to cross the Atlantic. When in 
pursuit of their prey the velocity of the falcons is 
much increased, and even slender-bodied birds 
like the merlin and sparrow-hawk have been 
known to crash through plate-glass windows. 





THE OKLAHOMA CAPITAL, 


GUTHRIE, the capital city of the new Okla- 
homa Territory, was the creation of aday. Only 
one year ago last April there was not a house nor 
even a tent on the ground that now has a city of 
10,000 people, with railroads, churches, schools, 
banks, stores and residences which would do credit 
to one of the ancient inland cities of the East. 

There are now three daily and four weekly 
newspapers published in Guthrie, of which the 
Capital is the oldest and most successful. Its 
first issue was made on the 22d of April, 188, 
the first day that settlers were admitted to the 
new Territory, and we have before us the issue 
of the Capital dated Sunday, April 27th, 1890, a 
large double sheet, beautifully printed, profusely 
illustrated with pictures of local improvements, 
and edited with all the snap and vigor common 
to the best of Western journals. 

In this issue of the Capital are pictures of 
churches, banks, stores, residences and blocks of 











JAMES PAYN’S FRENCH. 


buildings, all either finished or in rapid course of 
construction, exhibiting the most attractive archi- 
tectural features, and Oklahoma Avenue is illus- 
trated with its street-cars and crowded with vehi- 
cles of business and pleasure. In short, Guthrie, 
the capital of Oklahoma, is the creation of a sin- 
At noon on April 22d, 1889, it had not 
a single resident or even occupant; before the 
setting of the sun it had 10,000 people clustered 
together in camps; and with all the swift changes 
of new centres in the West, it has 10,000 popula- 
tion to-day that may be accepted as permanent. 


gle day. 





TO THE LION IN CAPTIVITY. 
By DONIZETTI MULLER. 


Toss THY mane, proud lion! 
And thy strong teeth gnash! 
Break those bars of iron 
With one bold dash 
Of thy huge paw! 


Stern thy keen eye wanders 
O’er the gaping throng; 
Fierce thy hoarse roar thunders 

Untamed along 
From thy deep maw. 


Sad thy fate to languish 
In this narrow sphere, 
Fret and chafe in anguish 
From year to year, 
Till grim death fall. 
*” ~ * ~ 
How many pine in shackles 
With spirits all unchained! 
Many a bosom rankles, 
By Fate restrained. 
God pity all! 





JAMES PAYN’S FRENCH. 

As THE curse once pronounced upon the sons 
of men, and, as was feared, in perpetuity, “ In 
the sweat of thy brow, to the puzzling of thy 
brain, and to no purpose save the emolument 
of thy school-master, thou shalt learn Greek,” is 
passing away, the modern languages are looking 
up. There has been a conference of pedagogues, 
with an ex-foreign minister with a Parisian ac- 
cent for their chairman, which has decided that 
the French language is best taught by French- 
This is not, however, the easiest method 
of learning it. Most of us, when we talk French, 
like to talk it to an Englishman, and (especially) 
to listen to an Englishman who talks it rather 
than to a Frenchman. We understand one an- 
other ever so much better. There is less of that 
rolling of the r’s, and, above all, less of that in- 
decent haste so characteristic of the native. Nev- 
ertheless, the conference has no doubt come to a 
right conclusion. But this is owing not more 


men. 
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to philological reasons than to the progress of 
civilization among our boys. Boys will probably 
be always a barbarous race, impervious to concil- 
iation, deaf to sentiment, ‘‘whom no treaty can 
bind”; but they are not such desperate young 
ruffians as they used to be. I can remember the 
day when the chief target for their scorn was the 
French master. What a life that alien led, if it 
could be called a life! The memories of Nelson 
still hung about the school-room. We particu- 
larly remembered, of course, such of his precepts 
as we ought to have forgotten. “To hate a 
Frenchman like the deyil’ one of them. 
Considering that, according to the same author- 
ity, “fone Englishman was equal to three French- 
men,” it was cowardly of us to band ourselves 
together against that third of an Englishman, 
but we did so. 

In my first school, the unhappy foreigner who 
taught the language of ‘‘ the frog-eaters ” (so we 
called them) was a M. Langlets (Anglicé, of 
course, Longlegs). He had served in the Impe- 
rial Guard at Waterloo, where, I dare say, he 
often wished himself again, even in that disas- 
trous hour when it was requested to surrender. 
His favorite expression was, ‘Ah! le bon Dieu !” 
the literal translation of which our scapegraces 
used to employ on all occasions, and, when re- 
proved, said that M. Langlets taught it them. 
This ex-warrior had an idiotic dialogue-book from 
which he read English questions for us to render 
into French. It was our humor to affect not to 
know when the lesson was begun, but to under- 
stand it as private conversation. When he in- 
quired, ‘‘ Wheech do you preffaire, Curagoa, Va- 
nille, Noyeau or Eau de Vie ?” some wretch would 
answer, ‘‘ Really, moossoo, I have never tasted 
any one of them, but I preffair bottled porter.” 
When the indignant alien replied, naturally 
enough, ‘‘ You, sare, you are very impertinent 
—you, sare!” the wretch, on the other hand, 
would pretend it was now lesson-time, and trans- 
late, “‘ Vous, mossoo, vous étes trés impertinent 
—yous, mossoo.”” Boys would be boys in those 
days. I remember a more dignified representa- 
tive of the “ grand nation,” whose first act upon 
entering the school-room in winter- time, after 
courteous salutation all around, was invariably to 
poke the fire. Whereupon the handle of the 
poker was put between the bars just before his 
arrival, with the most transcendent consequences. 
I have heard his fellow-countrymen protesting 
against pecuniary imposition (which always evokes 
their most vigorous language), but I never heard 
a Frenchman swear as he did. I am sometimes 


Was 


inclined to believe that the moral shock I received 
on that occasion (‘‘ never got over it, you know ”) 
was the cause of my not being a proficient in the 
French tongue to this day. 








STORMS AND CLOUDBURSTS. 


By Dr. Fevtix L. OSwWALp. 


A FEW months ago the race-feuds of a little 
town in Southern Georgia prompted a committee 
of Northern philanthropists to draw up a code of 
‘rules for the amicable adjustment of disputes 
between the white natives of the South and their 
colored fellow-citizens.” 

‘*That’s first-class for ordinary purposes,” said 


tional freak of the atmosphere seems to justify a 
doubt if there is really such a thing as an abso- 
lutely wind-and-water-proof building. The hur- 
ricane that burst on the west coast of Great 
Britain on the 3d of December, 1863, attained 
a velocity of ninety-three miles an hour, and ex- 
perts demonstrated that only one out of 200,000 











THE ARDECHE (FRANCE) IN MIDSUMMER. 


an experienced specimen of the native Caucasians, 
**but it won’t work in exceptional cases, and the 
trouble is that an exceptional case is so apt to 
raise the worst kind of rumpus.” 

It is much the same with our conventional pre- 
cautions against the perils of the elementary 
forces. With the aid of contrivances elaborated 
by the experience of the last eighty generations, 
the art of making our dwellings weather - tight 
has, indeed, been carried to a considerable degree 
of perfection ; but every now and then an excep- 


buildings in Europe and North America could 
for a moment have resisted its fury. Storms 
that reverse the current of the tides have been 
calculated to exert a force equal to a_ press- 
ure of 60,000,000,000 pounds per square mile ; 
but it requires the logic of personal experience to 
realize the significance of those figures. Some 
fifty years ago a storm that devastated the sub- 
urbs of Nimes burst the walls of an old Roman 
amphitheatre that had resisted the force of a 
tremendous powder-explosion, and looked massive 
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994 STORMS AND 
N01 oh to be almost earth ake - proof. The 
cement used by the unknown architect had hard- 
ened with time, and, as it were, consolidated large 
groups of eranite blocks, but several composite 
masses of that sort, weighing from 15,000 to 
22.000 pounds, had been torn from their base and 
hurled like chips to the opposite end of the 


arena, 


During the recent Louisville tornado 


scores of large brick buildings were pitched 
down in the middle of the street—not by install- 
ments, but bodily and at once, broken off a lit- 


tle above the first story in some cases, the storm 
having proved equal to the task of dislodging a 
of five additional stories and of an 
aggregate weight of 500,000 pounds, Several 
street-cars were lifted clean off their tracks and 
crushed like egg-shells by being hurled against 
th: the “‘The wall- 
breaking blasts,” says one eye-witness, ‘* seemed 
to come at intervals of ten or twelve seconds, 
and there were paaises when we could hear only 
a soughing draught and the splashing of the 
those did not not tempt 
me to release my hold and make a dash for the 
open square, for whenever one of the main gusts 
struck me about the head or breast I felt that 
I might as well have tried to make a stand 
sgainst the squirt of the hydraulic rock-break- 
ers we used to test in Plumas County, Cal. 
the veering of those blasts it seemed 
rather difficult to ascertain the main direction 
of the storm, and the crash of falling houses was 
tceo incessant to distinguish the voice of the cy- 
clone itself. Judging from the sound of the first 
roar, it seemed to the south - west 
—a conclusion confirmed by the sparks whirled 
from the roof of a burning building on Grayson 
Street. For about fifteen minutes the general 
uproar was worse than anything I ever expect to 
hear again on earth.” 

Several blocks on Jefferson Street were demol- 
ished so completely that the architects themselves 
would have failed to distinguish the material 
of the separate buildings. The massive iron 
girders of the Union Depot were bent like reeds, 
znd a dispatch to the New York Sfar of March 
29th speaks of ‘fa steamboat ” (her upper deck, 
we presume) ‘lifted from the river and blown 
out on the land a quarter of a mile.” From the 
foot of Eighth Street (on the levee) to the west 
end of the city a track half a mile wide was strewn 
with a chaotic mass of ruins, some streets being 
almost obliterated by the quantity of scattered 
débris. 


Burpel structure 
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house-walls across street. 
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From 


come from 


American cities have a rapid way of recovering 
from such visitations, but for many years to come 
the tourists of the Southern Alleghanies may have 
a chance to inspect the mementos of a gale that 
raged through the foot-hills of the Georgia bor- 





CLOUDBURSTS. 


in the Winter of About 
four miles west of the Tallulah River, in Ilaber- 
sham County, Ga., there is an extensive tract 
now known as the ‘* Cyclone Timber,” 
thousands of stout pines have been hurled down 
as if an army of giants had laid about with slash- 
ing implements. In some places long rows of 
trees have fallen side by side, like stalks of corn 
flung down in parallel sheafs; in others, their 
and trunks lie scattered about like 
cross-cut straw dropped at random from the sky- 
light of a tall barn. Many of the stoutest trees 
have evidently been plucked out by a twisting 
or wrenching process, to judge from the screw- 
like appearance of their lower stems and adherent 
All that havoe was accomplished during 
the half-hour from 8:50 to 9 Pp. M., and betrayed 
its progress only by the sound of crashing timber, 
while in the neighboring hills several farmsteads 
experienced nothing worse. But during the same 
night the sailors of the Western Atlantic had a 
hard time of it, and the Tallulah cyclone was 
possibly only an offshoot of a gale that swept the 
coast of the Carolinas from Cape Hatteras to the 
delta of the Savannah River. 

Cloudbursts leave still more ineffaceable traces 
of their activity. In the valley of the Ocoee River, 
not far from the south-western extremity of the 
State of Tennessee, there is a steep, isolated hill 
known as the ‘ Sugarloaf Mountain,” where, 
many years ago (in 1823, I believe), a ‘* water- 
spout ” descended so abruptly that the farmers of 
the lower valley received the first news of the 
event in the form of a sudden inundation. In 
spite of its steepness, the mountain is heavily 
timbered, but on its northern slope a long, naked 
scar, gleaming like a streak of snow from a dis- 
tance, has been torn out from summit to base, 
exposing the white limestone rocks, as if the 
torrents had rent the hill to the very bone. 

Even in forest countries such water-avalanches 
mark their direct path with the evidences of their 
destructive force, but in treeless regions these 
floods often cause a wide-spread havoc. The Ar- 
déche, an affluent of the Rhone, and known to 
tourists by the natural bridge of the Pont d’Arc, 
drains an area of hardly 50 square leagues, and 
the distance from its mouth to its remotest source 
in the Cevennes is less than 80 English miles. 

In midsummer it shrinks to a mere rill, and is 
easily fordable at all points ; yet that little mount- 
ain-stream, which our own backwoodsmen would 
hardly dignify with the name of a river, has more 
than once discharged a volume of water exceed- 
ing that which the three effluents of the Nile pour 
into the Mediterranean. The Cevennes seem 


der mountains 1885. 


where 


branches 


roots. 


specially liable to cloudburst-like rains, and in 
the water at the Pont d’Are rose 60 feet in 
The quantity of water 


1827 


less than three hours. 
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passing this point was estimated to ex- 
ceed 8,000 cubic yards per second, or 
nearly 400,000,000 cubie yards in the 
course of a single day (September 10th, 
1827). On October 9th of the same 
year, 31 (th irty-one) inches of water fell 
at Joyeuse, in the Cevennes, between 
morning and midnight, and the mass 
of the collected torrents resembled a 
descending sea. A number of women 
who were washing in the bed of the 
Ardéche had no time to save their 
linen, and could barely save their lives 
by instant flight at the sound of the 
advancing torrent. In 1857 a similar 
flood carried down such a prodigious 
number of forest-trees that the drift- 
wood of the Rhone resembled a con- 
tinuous raft for half a hundred miles, 
and travelers could almost have crossed 
the river by stepping from trunk to 
trunk. 

The cloudbursts of the equatorial re- 
gions, however, surpass such floods by 
almost as much as the tropical torna- 
does surpass the storms of the frigid 
latitudes. In the Brazilian Province, 
or present State, of Entre Rios, 50 
inches of rain in one week are con- 
sidered nothing unusual, while the Cali- 
fornians think the same amount of 
yearly moisture-supply so preposterous 
that they have nicknamed their North- 
ern neighbors ‘‘ Webfeet.” On the east 
coast of Sumatra the commander of the 
German cruiser Albatross saw the dis- 
charge of a cloudburst pour down the 
cliffs in torrents resembling the water- 
fall of a large river; but the xe plus 
ultra flood-region of this planet is the 
delta of the Brahmaputra River, and it 
might be worth knowing what the Cali- 
fornians would call the natives of Chera 
Punji, on the Bay of Bengal, where the 
rain-fall, not of exceptional, but of aver- 
age years, has been found to exceed 450 
inches. 

Neither dikes nor reservoirs could 
prevent the ravages of sudden floods, 
and no naval architect has thus far 
devised a plan for the construction of a 
completely storm-proof ship, but ex- 
perience has at least taught us to avoid 
perils which we cannot resist. The 
meteorological observatories of sixteen 
different nations have been very busy in 
the course of the last fifty years, and if 
the direction cf a storm could be pre- 
dicted as successfully as its imminence. 
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disastrous floods and hurricanes would rarely 
come unexpected. A gale originating in the 
plains of Western Kansas, and keeping a straight 
eastward course as far as St Louis, Missouri, may 
suddenly turn south-west on striking the Valley of 
the Mississippi, and thus save Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania from the predicted visitation. Rain-clouds 
that have discharged their torrents all along the 
Gulf Coast from TampicdD to New Orleans and 
drenched the plains of Alabama, may refuse their 
showers to the table-lands of Northern Georgia and 
dissolve away into fleecy specks of vapor where 
their moisture was perhaps most sorely needed in 


CLOUDBURSTS. 


but manage to resume their work of devastation 
on the plains beyond. Counter-currents have a 
tendency to delay, rather then neutralize, far- 
traveled gales, and only a few months ago four 
steamers and a multitude of sailing-vessels were 
saved by the official meteorologist of Singapore, 
who kept his storm-signals hoisted in spite of all 
temporary appearances of clearing skies, till on 
the third day the retarded storm burst with a fury 
sorely rued by all vessels that had disregarded the 
prediction. 

Shepherds and sailors have supplemented the 
formulas of our professional augurs by all sorts of 





@ more condensed form. The most approved in- 
dications of rain may prove delusive in midsum- 
mer; still, the observations of many years have 
facilitated the art of weather-prediction by quite a 
number of tolerably reliable general rules. Thus 
storms have been found to have a tendency to 
blow from regions of high to regions of low barc- 
metrical pressure, and to be preceded by a rise 
and followed by a depression of temperature. 
North of the equator the curves of cyclones turn 
from right to left; on the Southern Hemisphere 
from left to right, and often seem to spend their 
fury in the foot-hills of a high mountain-range, 
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traditional rules which experience has often con- 
firmed rather than explained. The new moon 
making its first appearance in a clear sky is sup- 
posed to inaugurate a period of long-continued 
fair weather—an omen not inconsistent with the 
popular belief that a bright sunset is a presage of 
sunny days to come, since the crescent moon is 
apt to be first seen in the evening. <A “ sough- 
ing” south wind, springing up in the afternoon, 
and continuing through the next night, is con 
sidered a pretty reliable sign of rain, while in 
Winter a halo-ringed moon portends a heavy 
A fleecy firmament is a better guar- 
antee of dry weather than an absolutely clear sky, 
and a recent explorer of the Solomon Islands 
mentions a curious prediction which probably 
saved the crew of a German vessel from ship- 


snow-storm. 


wreck. The sailors were hobnobbing with a com- 
mittec of friendly natives, when one of them 
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38 AMONG 


informed the captain that their dusky friends ad- 
vised them to reef their sails a little closer, as 
would be an ugly gale before morning. 
There was not in sight, but the com- 
mander of the vessel concluded that it could do 
no harm to heed the warning, and about six 
hours after had occasion to test the staying pow- 
An hour after dark the 
yy a murky mist, and a little 


there 
a cloud 


ers of his anchor-chains. 


stars were clouded 
after 2 A.M. a south-east gale broke with a fury 
that strained every timber in the ship and raised 

boom of tremendous breakers. The incident 
had almost been forgotten, when the experience 
of that night repeated itself a few weeks later, 
and the captain then remembered that on both 


a 


occasions the sun had set in a sky of a curious 
yellowish (rather than ruddy) hue. 

Few old hunters will be apt 

l-hog and the chip- 
munk, and Sir John Lubbock reminds skeptics 
that, “for all we know, animals may have fifty 


as different 


to question the 
weather-wisdom of the groun 


from ours as seeing is from 


senses 
hearing.” Birds, lizards and insects are specially 
active before the beginning of a heavy rain, as if 
instinct taught them to make the best of the 
short remaining hours of business opportunities ; 
and a miner of the Mexican State of Jalisco once 
told me that just before the outbreak of a heavy 
storm he had more than once seen a troop of 
cimarrons (‘‘big-horn sheep”) race along the 
slopes of the Sierra at breakneck speed in quest 
of shelter. 
as quick as the next fellow,” said he, ‘* but those 
by 


**T can foretell a rain-storm myself 


creatures must have rules of their own to go by 
for I noticed that they can head off an arenasso 
(a dry dust-storm)—one of those whirlwinds that 
strike the mountains so suddenly that a person 
has barely time to clutch his hat and keep it from 
getting blown off into South America. But cim- 
They do not 
run from an ordinary rain—they rather like it, I 
think, and keep grazing as if they did not ask for 
any prettier weather ; but one warm afternoon I 


> 


arrons can dodge cloudbursts, too. 


saw a gang of them trot down the Val Seeco, and 
cross the divide toward the heavy timber in the 
Pinos Mountains. T! 
the first drops began 


after it was raining cats and hell-dogs, turning 


ey broke into a gallop when 


to fall, and ten minutes 


every gulch into a roaring river. 
have a foresight of that sort,” he added, “for I 
er leave the timber before a 


Coyotes, too, 


noticed that they nev 
heavy sand-storm.” 
The naturalist his work on the 
fauna of Peru, mentions a large number of facts 
in support of the belief that animals have an in- 
stinctive presentiment of earthquakes as well as 
of storms, and it is not impossible that traces of 
that faculty still occasionally manifest themselves 
There are persons who can 


Rengger, in 


in the human soul. 


THE BLESOIS. 


feel an impending change from fair to rainy 
weather, and storms, too, might thus often an- 
nounce their approach, if long neglect had 1 
lost us the gift of interpreting the warnings 
our protective instincts. : 


AMONG THE BLESOIS, 
By M. L. B. 
THE journey from Paris to Blois is very tedious 
For miles and miles you pass 


through a flat and uninteresting country, which 


= 


by the slow trains. 


affords the traveler little or no pleasure, and to 


this drawback must be added the snail-like pa 
of the French ordinary trains, which jolt along a: 


if the rails were laid with paving-stones, There- 


fore I would strongly advise tourists to look out 


for express trains, and travel by none other, if 


they wish to move from place to With expe- 
dition and comfort. 


It was delightful weather at Easter in the South, 
and the environs of Blois looked amazingly pretty 
in a bright Spring garb of pink and white May, 
which grew in rich profusion on the picturesque 
slopes of this beautifully situated old town. In 
truth, it was a great change to be transported 
from the bleak and misty climate of England to 
this mild and sunny region, where one saw in 
every direction the * fruitful harbingers ” of Sum- 
mer, and felt the first genial glow of the mild 
season in the sweet and exhilarating air. Blois 
was very bright, and, in its sedate and sober way, 
very lively and busy. Large numbers of country- 
people had come in from the surrounding coun- 
try, to spend a holiday in the town, and a very 
quiet and subdued class of people they appeared 
A little ‘‘fair” was being held in the 
square opposite the Prefecture, and this was 
evidently a source of great attraction to the sad- 
visaged men and women in dark blouses and dark 
dresses who walked gravely to and fro amid the 
garrulous peddlers and hucksters that filled the 
place. It evidently required no small amount of 
persuasion to get the French peasant to make a 
purchase, and it was quite pitiful to see the ex- 
penditure of words and energy which was neces- 


to be. 


Ss 


sary on the part of the trader before business ei 
the most trifling kind could be effected. The 
peasants are miserly in the extreme, and th 
Blésois, who affect to hold miserliness in con- 
tempt, have plenty of stories to tell travelers upon 
this subject. The most recent narrative of this 
kind relates how an old woman died of starvation 
a short time since, and her friends on examining 
her effects discovered five thousand franes con- 
cealed in an old sabol, while a like amount was 
discovered in a lump of butter. That this story 
is true I have not the least doubt, nor could any- 


one doubt it after a short acquaintance with the 
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AMONG 


ways and habits of the French peasantry. Stroll- 
ing from the fair, I found my way to the flower 
and vegetable market, where withered crones sat 
in rows with their baskets before them, and sold 
homeopathic quantities of their wares to the care- 
ful towns-people. Small bundles of asparagus 
were being disposed of at threepence per bundle 
—a price which will compare favorably with what 
Londoners are even now paying for this choice 
esculent. Other things, both flowers and vegeta- 
bles, were proportionately cheap, and toan English 
observer the purchasable power of money in the 
Blois little short of miraculous. 
Here as elsewhere in the town the most perfect or- 
der and sobriety characterized the conduct of the 
people. 


guage was to be 


market seemed 


No pushing, no horse-play, no coarse lan- 
found here. And yet it was 
holiday-time, the period at which so many of our 
people find enjoyment in that boisterous, rough- 
and-tumble mirth which is the horror of quiet 
folk, who have a dislike to dirty water out of 
leaden squirts, and who are not enamored of the 
concertina, 

The historical Blois is too well 
known to need description here. It is unques- 
tionably a very noble building, though the addi- 
tions and alterations of the past and the present 
have, of course, rendered it an architectural con- 
glomeration of diverse styles and designs. The 
north wing is verv imposing, and for beauty of 
design and workmanship the celebrated winding 
staircase, dating from the period of Francis L., is 
The guide who takes visitors 
over the chateau is a man of no little dramatic 
power, and his description of the murder of the 
Due de Guise, and of the conspiracies of Cath- 
erine de Medicis, whose secret cabinets are still 
carefully preserved, was an admirable perform- 
The churehes in the town are well worth a 
visit, especially the Cathedral and St. Nicolas, 
both of which are structures of the Gothic period, 


Chiiteau of 


not to be surpassed 


ance, 


the latter being, in my opinion, the more beauti- 
ful of the two. 
visited the Cathedral, but only a few worshipers 
were present, and those were mostly women. The 
Bishop’s Palace, which adjoins the Cathedral, is a 
handsome building, with a fine garden attached 
to it, from which a splendid view of the surround- 
ing country can be obtained. <A prettily arranged 
pleasure-ground for the use of the people stands 
near the Cathedral, nor could a more charming 
situation for such a place be found. 

Only a few shops are open in Blois on Sunday, 
and business is practically at a stand-still on the 
Sabbath Day, as with us. Indeed, I could not 
help being reminded of our Sunday at home as I 
vatched the worshipers walking quietly to church, 
while the bells chimed musically in the clear and 
sunny air. This idea, however, received a rude 


Vespers was going on when I 


THE 





BLESOJIS. 


shock when an ancient Roman, on a lively white 
horse, suddenly made his appearance, followed by 
an open cab, in which sat two centurions in pink 
tights and bright helmets, who smiled urbanely 
at the good Blésois, The little procession pre- 
sented a very incongruous appearance amid the 
crowd of church-goers that trooped in grave and 
solemn mien up the Rue Haute. Need [ add that 
the ancient Romans were an advertisement, the 
banners of the centurions calling public attention 
to the arrival of a “‘ classical museum” at Blois ? 
From Blois the tourist can easily get to all the 
chief chateaux in the Department, such as Cham- 
bord, Chenoneeaux, Chaumont and Amboise. | 
visited the two latter, and was especially inter- 
ested by the old pile at Amboise, where Leonardo 
da Vinci lies buried. The chateau is undergoing 
restoration at present, but it is to be hoped that 
nothing will be done to inrpair the original design 
of the building. The little Chapel of St. Hubert 
in the park is certainly a gem of its kind, and is 
alone worth a visit to Amboise, the carving over 
the front entrance being the finest bit of elabo- 
rate chiseling that I have ever seen. The town 
of Amboise is a very quaint place, with narrow 
streets full of little old houses, and interesting 
remnants of ancient gate-ways seattered here and 
there throughout the straggling thoroughfares, 
The diminutive shops looked very neat and well 
kept, and a certain artistic elegance is employed 
to beautify them. I was rather amused to ob- 
serve this esthetic tendency in a butcher’s shop, 
which was tastefully draped with white and pink 
curtains, beyond which you saw a vista of sheep's 
heads and ruddy joints, the whole arrangement 
suggesting a curious mixture of the slaughter- 
house and the boudoir. It may interest tourists 
to know that an excellent breakfast can be got 
Sunday morning, for two 
franes, this modest sum procuring you a meal 
of seven or eight courses, including white and 
red wine ¢d 1ib, Tam afraid that in an English 
a traveler would find it diffieult to obtain 
a dinner, much less a breakfast, for such a trifling 
sum as this even on a weck-day. We are cer- 
tvinly very much behind the French in these 
matters, ? 
Chaumont, beautifully 
high ground overlooking the Loire, is well worth 
a visit. It is smaller than the Chiteaux of Blois 
and Amboise, but it is full of interesting relics 
of Catherine de Medicis and Diana of Poitiers. 
A day can be very happily spent in visiting 
Amboise and Chaumont, after which 
easily return to Blois in time for dinner at six 
o’clock, And before I bring these slight records 


at Amboise, even on 


village 


whieh is situated on 


you can 


of a very pleasant trip to a close, a word of 
praise is due to the little hotel at Blois, where the 
cooking was perfection and the charges moderate. 
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SIR BOYLE ROCHE’S FAMOUS LETTER, 


Dear Sir: Having now a little peace and 
quiet, I sit down to inform you of the bustle and 
confusion we are in fr. iu the blood-thirsty rebels, 
many of whom are now, thank God! killed and 
dispersed. We 
nothing to eat, and no wine to drink except 
whisky. When we sit down to dinner we are 
obliged to keep both hands armed. While I 
write this I have my sword in one hand and my 
pistol in the other. I concluded from the be- 


are in a pretty mess—can get 
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ROCHE’S FAMOUS LETTER. 


French standard, but they had no colors nor any 
drums except bagpipes. Immediately every man 
in the place, including women and children, ran 
out to meet them. We soon found our force a 
great deal too little, and were far too near to 
think of retreating. Death was in every face, 
and to it we went. By the time half of our party 
were killed we began to be all alive. Fortunately 
the rebels had no guns except pistols, cutlasses 
and pikes, and we had plenty of muskets and 
ammunition. We put them all to the sword; 
not a soul of them escaped, except some that 
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HAPPY THOUGHT. 


‘‘On! I say, o-rp MAN, I WISH yoU’D KUN UP-STAIRS AND HUNT FOR MY AUNT, AND BRING HER DOWN TO SUPPER. 
SuHE’s AN OLD LADY, IN A RED BODY, AND A GREEN SKIRT, AND A BLUE-AND-YELLOW TRAIN, WITH AN ORANGE 


BIRD-OF-PARADISE IN HER CAP. 


ginning that this would be the end, and I am 
right, for it is not half over yet. At present 
there are such goings-on that everything is at 
a stand-still. I should have answered your letter 
a fortnight ago, but I only received it this morn- 
ing. Indeed, hardly a mail arrives safe without 
being robbed. No longer ago than yesterday the 
mail-coach from Dublin was near this 
town ; the bags had been judiciously left behind, 
and by great good luck there was nobody in the 


robbed 


coach but two outside passengers who had noth- 
ing for the thieves to take. Last Thursday an 
alarm was given that a gang of rebels in full re- 
treat from Drogheda were advancing under the 


You can’r possibly MISTAKE HER. 
‘ 
AWFULLY SORRY, OLD MAN, BUT—A—I’M TOTALLY COLOR-BLIND, YOU KNOW. 


Say J sent you!” 
JUST BEEN TESTED!” 
[Eait in a hurry. 


were drowned in an adjoining bog. In fact, in 
a short time nothing was heard but. silence. 
Their uniforms were all different, chiefly green. 
After the action was over, we went to rummage 
their camp. All we found was a few pikes with- 
out heads, a parcel of empty bottles filled with 
water, and a bundle of blank French commissions 
filled up with Irish names. Troops are now sta- 
tioned round, which exactly squares with my 
ideas of security. Adieu! I have only time to 
add that I am yours in great haste. B. R. 
em Li you do not receive this, of course it 
must have miscarried ; therefore I beg you to 


5 
write and let me know. 
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A WOMAN’S 


SoME one was playing in soft, grave music in 
the silence of the great vaulted chamber—a cham- 
ber with deep, wide windows looking on to one of 
the well-known gardens of Rome. 

A beautiful chamber, the studio of a woman 
artist, whose name was well known to the world 
of art. It was lighted by shaded lamps, and out 
of shadowy corners gleamed rich, artistic draper- 
ies and stands of palms and flowers, and odd, 
quaint cabinets laden with china and bronze and 
bric-ad-brae. 

A group of people were seated near the open 
fire-place ; there was a fragrance of tea and deli- 
cate comestibles—now and then the chink of cups 
It was the 
day on which Mme. Moncrieffe received, the one 
day of the week on which her friends and admir- 
ers were privileged to intrude on her solitude ; 
for, as a rule, she lived a very solitary life, and 
never had been known to accept any of the invi- 
tutions showered upon her by the English and 
foreign families who wintered in 

She sat down on 


and spoons and soft hum of voices. 


Rome. 
a low chair by the fire. <A 
woman no longer young, and with a face whose 
pale and chiseled beauty was marred by an ex- 
pression of intense sadness—the face of a woman 
to whom life had been a tragedy of no common 
kind. Her eyes were gazing dreamily into the 
clear, bright her hand, hanging loosely 
by her side, was clasped in that of a young and 
very lovely girl, who was kneeling on the soft 
rug at her feet. 

Music has many advantages. 


flames ; 


In society it read- 
ily lends itself to use as well as entertainment—it 
and conversation. 


The voices rose and fell in rhythmical cadence, 


is an incentive to confidence 
subdued in reference to an occasional chord ; but 
her companion, as if emboldened by the murmurs 
around, nestled closely and whispered an entreaty. 

‘*T have come to-day,” she said, ** just to plead 
my cause once more. Do say you will come. It 
will be the one thing necessary to complete my 
happiness. Surely you won't refuse that.” 

The woman started, as if 
deep train of thought. 


aroused from 
Her eyes turned to the 
young, eager face, and something tender and 


some 


compassionate came into their gaze. 

‘* Estelle, dear,” she said, ‘‘ I love you too.well 
to refuse any request that might tend to your 
I would do more for you than for 
any one I know here in Rome, but I cannot be 
Do not ask 


happiness. 


present at your wedding to-morrow. 

it, for I hate to refuse you anything.” 
‘*But Ido ask it, my dear Mme. Moncrieffe,” 

pleaded the spoiled beauty, the belle and heiress 


PRESENTIMENT. 


of the Winter City. ‘*You know I always get 
what I want, and I want you—to-morrow.” 

“My dear,” said the artist, sadly, “if I could 
break my rule for any one I would do it for you ; 
but I cannot. Nothing could induce me to at- 
tend a marriage ceremony—even yours.” 

** You always say that, I know. But why ? Is 
there anything you fear? Or is it that sucha 
ceremony recalls 4 

** Yes,” the woman interrupted ; ‘it recalls— 
it awakens—it is full of pain and horror to me. 
Estelle, I should be only a shadow to the sun- 
shine of your bridal. Do not press the matter 
further.” 

The girl was silent. knelt there in the 
fire-light, a picture of bright and beautiful youth, 
to whom the future only showed itself in the 
golden light of hope. Softly the music rose and 
fell. It had changed now to a plaintive, minor 
melody. The woman shivered as the mournful 
notes echoed through the vast chamber. 

"+ was just such a scene as this,” she said, 
suddenly, ‘‘the eve of another wedding-day, and 
the music—oh, heavens ! Why does he play that ? 
Why does he play that ?” 

‘Shall I stop him ?”’ cried the girl, terrified 
by the agony of the face bent suddenly low in the 
light of the leaping flames. 





She 


She half rose to her feet, but a gesture from 
that slender, trembling hand staid her impulse, 
and she resumed her former attitude. 

“Did I frighten you, Estelle? I am weaker 
than I thought. No, don’t move, child; stay 
there, and while the music lasts, I will try to 
speak, to tell you the reason of a refusal that 
seems co ungracious a thing. It is no caprice, 
Estelle, for I love you as if you were my own 
child, and I have prayed for your happiness ever 
since I knew that Prince Giovoli had won your 
heart. 

* You wish to know why I cannot be a guest at 
your wedding ? Shall I tell you my story, Estelle, 
or will it frighten you ? 
realism—of incredulity. 


We live in an age of 
No one believes now in 
dreams or signs or presentiments, and yet I know 
the truth of each and all of these so well, that I 
am an old woman before my time, and I shall 
carry a broken heart with me to my grave for the 
sake of one.” 

The girl trembled and drew closer. ‘I always 
knew,” she said, “that you had suffered—that 
some great trouble—— ” 

‘You shall hear it if 
woman, in a strange, dull voice. 


head. 


you will,” said the 


She bent her 
The girl’s blue eyes noted wonderingly 
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the mingled gray and gold of the soft, thick hair, 
the haggard lines about the beautiful, pale lips. 

«It is years ago,” she said, quietly, ** and such 
a girl as you are now welcomed, even as you wel- 
come, the eve of her bridal day. Not a cloud, 
not a shadow, not a foreboding! With the 
memory of her lover’s kiss she fell asleep that 
night; but in that sleep there shaped itself a 
dream —a dream —strange — terrible—ominous. 
She saw herself standing in an old church-yard, a 
dreary, half-ruined place, melancholy with cypress 
and yews; and old and forgotten graves, moss- 
grown and neglected. As she stood, something 
impelled her to look more closely at the head-stone 
of one by which she stood. 

“On it a name was given and date. The name 
was her lover’s name; the date, not three weeks 
after her destined wedding-day. Cold and trem- 
bling she awoke and tried to banish the memory 
of that dreadful place. It haunted her through- 
out that marriage-day. It turned her cold and 
faint, even amid her bridegoom’s passionate mur- 
murs. He, keen-sighted, sought to know the 
cause of her pallor and her terrified looks. 

“In despair she told him, only naming herself 
as the subject of this hateful presentiment. He 
laughed at her fears, and ere a week had passed 
she had almost forgotten them amid the joys and 
the tenderness showered upon her life. They 
wandered from place to place in sunny Italy, in 
the loveliest nooks and in the loveliest season of 
the year. They took no count of time. Strong 
in health, rich in love and beauty and worldly 
goods, life was like a happy dream that lulled 
them to deepest rest. 

‘*One day they halted at a little out-of-the-way 
village among the mountains. It was close on 
sunset, and they wandered off, as their habit often 
was, to explore the neighborhood or sketch some 
of its picturesque nooks. Suddenly the girl’s 
heart seemed to stand still—a cold and deadly 
horror chained her senses. Without heed—with- 
out even remarking where their footsteps tended, 
they stood in an old, half-ruined grave-yard—the 
scene of her dream. Shuddering and pale, she 
strove to draw her husband away. Her pallor and 
alarm aroused his suspicions. He glanced around, 
and he, too, remembered the dream. ‘There was 
no mistaking the spot. Her description had been 
accurate in every detail. However, he made light 
of her fears ; he strove to reassure her. They left 
the spot and returned to the inn. Only then 
did he remember the date of the day. It was ex- 
actly three weeks since their marriage.” 

The voice of the speaker faltered. The girl, 
pale and awe-struck, looked up at the sad eyes and 
trembling lips. Soft and weird, the music rose 
and fell across the ripple of light words, the chime 
of distant laughter. 


* Oh,” cried the girl, suddenly, ‘‘ it is of your- 
self you speak. This—this is your reason !” 

“Yes,” said the woman, slowly. 
reason. 
cholera. 


‘This is mv 
That night my husband was attacked by 
Two hours afterward he died.” 

There were tears in the young, bright eyes— 
eyes to which sorrow was as yet unknown, 


‘*My poor friend!” she cried, softly. ‘Oh, 
my poor friend! It is terrible !” 
“Wait!” said the woman, harshly. ‘ You 


have not heard all. Learn how more than cruel 
fate can be to those who defy it. . You know how 
great the dread is of that terrible scourge. How 
quickly the pageant of death is played out to its 
final issue. Before I had even realized my loss, 
before my stricken heart had recovered from its 
first stroke of agony, I heard that my darling had 
been taken from me—buried—buried—Estelle, in 
that very church-yard my dream had shown to 


me. Then a great stupor and horror fell over 
me. Iwas like one dazed and stunned. I felt 


nothing—realized nothing but my own great loss. 
I prayed only that death might seize me and 
bring me to his side in spirit, since it had so 
cruelly separated us. It was my first grief. No 
doubt 1 was impious—mad. They said I was— 
the priest, whose empty words and _ hollow serv- 
ices brought no peace to my wrecked soul; the 
soft-voiced: sisterhood, who came as nurses and 
friends to my side in those dark hours. Mad! 
Well, if so, I had to suffer yet more terribly for 
my rebellion. 

‘« My story is not yet ended, Estelle. It may 
have been many days or few,.I do no know— 
I had no count of time—when once again the 
force and reality of a dream held my senses in 
thrall. I saw my darling imprisoned, as it were, 
by some obstacle, calling me, entreating me, be- 
seeching for some aid that I could not give, and 
dared not. Trembling and ill, I awoke. 

**Then—oh ! how can I speak of it? How 
describe that hateful, unresisting certainty which 
gradually took possession of me, which night and 
day had tried me witli a persistence that would 
not be gainsaid ? Weak woman as I was—stran- 
ger in a strange place—I yet, by power of wom- 
an’s wit and woman’s persistence, gained my end. 
I had the grave in the dismal church-yard opened. 
I stood, a woman, alone and helpless, amid a 
shuddering, superstitious crowd, while the cruel 
earth gave back its dead. Its dead, said I! Ah, 
dear ! it was no dead they had imprisoned there ; 
no dead whose helplessness the ghastly tomb had 
mocked. They had buried him alive! Estelle— 
alive! He had turned in that fearful coffin ! his 
eyes were gazing at me, wide open, reproachful, 
despairing 





The girl shuddered. 
pale lips. 


A low cry broke from her 
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‘‘Don’t tell me any more,” she whispered. 
«*Oh, it is horrible—horrible !” 

‘*T have had to live out my life remembering 
it,” came the despairing answer; ‘‘to live to 
think he had called, prayed, entreated for me 
in that awful place. I who loved him so, and 
only knew—too late—I might have saved him !” 

Softly, hurriedly, the closing harmonies of the 
tragic music closed in that tragic tale. 

Voices and laughter rang out once more from 
scattered groups. One or two approached the 
figures by the fire. A man, young, tall, of 
courtly bearing and handsome face, bent down 
to the kneeling girl. 


SONNETS IN 
By HH. D. 
I.—THE FORTH BRIDGE. 

WaHeEn the wild men from Pentland’s shaggy side 
Stared at the Fifeshire woodlands, did they dream 
This fiery dragon with its lungs of steam 

Would make the heaven its pathway, and would glide 

With cloud and sound above the wondering tide ? 
Could they have hoped hot Haste would drive its team 
Straight for the gulf, and leap yon ocean stream, 

High o’er Inchgarvie’s isle, with double stride ? 

Nay, but the heart of iron was in the land, 

The soul of fire, the strength of lifted arm ; 
The breath of wind was theirs; one thing alone 

They knew not—this—how God Himself had planned 

Mortals should conquer earth, and bind in one 
Our broken world, with commerce for a charm. 


ABOUT 
By 


FRIENDSHIP has been recently called a fine art, 
but the designation is, I think, most inaccurate. 
Skill in any art involves labor, study, delicate 
manipulation, and a special aptitude,’ without 
which all labor is in vain. Art does not neces- 
sarily demand any moral quality. It is a gift 
which has been possessed in an exalted degree 
by men whose characters were far from noble. 
Friendship, on the other hand, belongs more to 
the heart than to the intellect, and it may exist 
between men whose taste and faculties are widely 
different. Often it is a growth the cause of 
which is not explicable ; at other times the at- 
tachment may be sudden, like falling in love; 
but a sudden friendship, especially among young 
people, is likely to go down in the storms of life, 
leaving not a wrack behind. 

The love of friends is most secure when it has 
been cemented by sacrifice, and it is generally 
warmest on the side of the man or woman who 


PRAISE 


FRIENDSHIP. 


. 


**TIave you persuaded madame, Estelle ?” he 
asked, gently. 

She rose. There was a shadow on the bright- 
ness and beauty of her face. 

““No,” she said; ‘*‘ Mme. Moncrieffe’s reasons 
are too good. Do not trouble her, Paolo, I am 
content.” 

The woman looked up at the two young, happy 
faces. 

‘Some day,” she said, sadly —‘‘ some day, 
prince, you will know my presence is a thing 
of ill-omen. I can be no one’s wedding - guest 
since I have learned—the worth of a presenti- 
ment.” 


OF VULCAN, 


RAWNSLEY. 


Il.—-THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


THe men who builded Babel, day by day 

Saw the great city less, the plains more wide, 

Till God sent down confusion for their pride, 
And tower and trench sank back to common clay. 
Nor better fared the men who far away 

Beheld their harbor giant o’er the tide, 

For lo! earth trembled, and the people cried, 
And Rhodes’ Colossus crashed into the bay. 

But this transcendent tower of magic birth, 
That tames the lightning-flash and mocks the thunder, 
Has set a star in heaven—with upturned cyes 
The nations meet, and pass in marvel under, 
And humbled, in the silence of surprise 
They find a long-lost language of the earth. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
J. 


LD. 


makes the sacrifice. Truly does the son of Sirach 
say that ‘‘a faithful friend is the medicine of 
life” ; and assuredly there is no more fatal poison 
than a false one! A young man has to be cau- 
tioned against rash friendships ; but, when once 
assured that his choice of a friend is wise, he 
should adopt the counsel of Polonius, and “ grap- 
ple him to his soul with hooks of steel.” 
Innumerable are the wise things that have been 
said, and may still be said, about friendship ; but 
there is a terrible danger of growing dull and 
commonplace in sounding its virtues. The old 
essayist used to delight in such abstract themes, 
and even Addison’s light and masterly hand can- 
not always touch them without making his read- 
ers yawn. And when he and his successors strove 
to enliven such subjects by allegory they fell, ac- 
cording to our modern notions, into a yet deeper 
pit of dullness. We have a horror nowadays 


of the personifications upon which Dr. Johnson 
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displayed his fancy in the ‘ Rambler.” If writ- 
ers of the present day have any wisdom to 
utter, they must dispense it in a more agreeable 
fashion. 

Friendship is a topic dear to the schoolboy- 
essayist, and it is one still more beloved by his 
sister. In the young days of life every David 
has his Jonathan, every Damon his Pythias ; and 
Sydney Carton’s noble sacrifice scarcely seems an 
extraordinary act of virtue. We eternal 
fidelity, and mean to be faithful. There is no 
sorrow to a warm-hearted youth equal to the 
grief he feels on finding his friend neglectful 
or insincere, and Cesar could scarcely have felt 
the blow when he cried out, ‘ Et tu, 
Brute !” 

As we grow older we grow more callous, and 
disperse our affections more widely. Love steps 
in to interfere with friendship, and marriage 
breaks many a tie. The probability is that the 
boy who was ready to give all he possessed to his 
friend at sixteen will grudge him a dollar note at 
twenty-six, while the girl who sheds bitter tears on 
parting with “‘ the sweetest creature in the world” 
will find some years later that the dress and man- 
ners of her school-idol are altogether intolerable. 
Friendship is a delicate thing, and has been even 
known to wither on the appearance of a clumsily 
eut coat or a tasteless dress. 

Ilappily there is a friendship that grows stronger 
with age, and is fortified by obstacles. Many a 
beautiful instance of it is recorded in literature, 
and the poets, true to the noblest instincts of our 
nature, have crowned it with their praise. The 
honor we yield to it is evident from the contempt 
felt for the man who has proved a faithless friend. 
The indelible stain left on the fair fame of Lord 
Bacon is far less due to his corruption than to his 
treatment of Essex. 

There is a feeling of devotion akin to friend- 
ship that is even nobler still. Sir Walter Scott, 
whose noble nature could appreciate what was 
great in all sorts and conditions of men, fives two 
fine instances of it. One of them is in ‘ Ivan- 
hoe,” where Gurth Cedric’s jester offers his mas- 
ter the means of escape from prison at the risk 
of his own life, and the other is in ‘“‘ Waverley,” 
where the poor Highlander, Evan Maclvor, who, 
with his chieftain Fergus, is about to be con- 
demned to death, addresses the judge as follows : 
‘«T was only ganging to say, my lord, that if your 
excellent Honor and the honorable Court would 
let Vich Ian Vohr go free just this once, and let 
him gae back to France and no to trouble King 
George’s Government again, that on’y six o’ the 
very best of his clan will be willing to be justified 
in his stead ; and if vou’ll just let me gae down 
to Glennaquoich I'll fetch them up to ye mysell, 
to head or hang, and you may begin wi’ me the 


swear 


more 


first man.” A sort of laugh arose in the court at 
this proposal, upon which Evan, looking sternly 
round, said: ‘‘If the Saxon gentlemen are laugh- 
ing because a poor man such as me thinks my life 
or the life of six of my degree is worth that of 
Vich Ian Vohr, it’s like enough they may be very 
right; but if they laugh because they think | 
would not keep my word and come back to re- 
deem him, I can tell them that they ken neither 
the heart of a Hielandman nor the honor of a 
gentleman.” 

The question has often been raised whether 
there can be a close friendship between man and 
woman without love; but surely this depends en- 
tirely on the circumstances of the case. Mere 
friendship between a omeo anda Juliet would be 
impossible, but men and women who have passed 
the heyday of youth, and enjoy the familiarity of 
old acquaintance, will often prove the best of 
friends. The larger sympathy of the woman 
corrects the colder judgment of the man. Dr. 
Johnson, who, by the way, set a high value upon 
this kind of friendship, and was almost as de- 
pendent on female society as Samuel Richardson, 
used to say that, considering the uncertainty of 
life, a man should keep his friendships in repair, 
which is surely not an easy thing to do. After 
a certain age it is difficult to gain new friends, 
and if a kind of fellowship is contracted there is 
seldom much warmth in it. Johnson, who wrote 
an ode on friendship— 


‘The noble mind’s delight and pride, 
To men and angels only given, 
To all the lower world denied ”"— 


would have agreed with the well-known saying 
that we bear our friends’ troubles with great equa- 
nimity. ‘If you had a friend hanged, would 
you eat your dinner that day ?” asked inquisitive 
Boswell. ‘‘ Yes, sir,” Johnson replied, ‘‘ and eat 
it as if he were eating it with me ;” but the sage 
liked to exaggerate, especially when Bozzy plied 
him with questions, and it may be said of him 
with greater truth than it was said of Pope that 
there was no man who had a tenderer heart for 
his friends. 
‘Friendship is constant in all other things 
Save in the office and affairs of love,” 


says Shakespeare, and certainly these affairs do 
put a great strain upon it. To love a woman 
passionately and to renounce her in favor of a 
friend is a piece of superhuman virtue to which 
the male sex is not equal. Girls have been known, 
indeed, to sacrifice their love on the altar of 
friendship, but one doesn’t like them the better 
for doing so. They meant well, but they did ill, 
for love, once bestowed, is not transferable at 
pleasure. It may be sweet, dear lady, to break 
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THE SECRET OF 


your heart for the sake of a friend, but what if 
that friend lives to break your lover’s heart ? 
This, however, is a difficult question, and, hap- 
pily, one that rarely needs to be answered, since 
the romance of friendship is to be found, nowa- 
days, chiefly in novels. 


THE SECRET OF A GOOD MEMORY, 
By J. C. Morrer, 

Tue secret of a good memory is the constant 
habit of associating the unknown with the best 
known, according as it may resemble it, or stand 
in contrast to it, or can be connected with it by 
contiguity of time or place. This should be done 
so thoroughly that we can promptly recall the 
unfamiliar by means of the familiar. Nothing 
stands in the mind unassociated with something 
else, and when we make the connection between 
the old and the new clearly and firmly, we may 
be sure that the one will suggest the other. The 
many systems advertised in the past few years as 
‘natural memory methods” teach how these as- 
sociations or ‘‘ correlations” should be made, and 
insist on a daily drill in certain exercises. 

If these associations cannot be made directly, 
they can be made in an indirect manner by means 
of what is now termed ‘mediate suggestion.” 
When one endeavors to recall anything, he nat- 
urally does so by gradually working from the 
known to the unknown, according to the laws of 
association. Dr. Herman Kothe, of Hamburg, 
was the first writer to point this out and show 
clearly how the mind Works in naturally recalling 
knowledge. This cannot be better explained than 
by giving an example from his book on mne- 
monics, published forty-two years ago. ‘To con- 
nect two such dissimilar things as ‘‘ pipe” and 
“umbrella” he proceeded thus: Pipe—smoke— 
cloud—rain—umbrella. 

The reader will at once see how naturally this 
isdone. The mind can easily retain such asso- 
ciations as these with the least expenditure of 
effort. The importance of Kothe’s discovery will 
be appreciated when it is remembered that the 
old-fashioned method of associating such words 
then in use would be by “picturing” a man 
trudging along a muddy road with an umbrella 
over his head and a pipe in his mouth. This 
method of recalling ideas by means of “ mental 
imagery ” was much employed by students many 
years ago, but it is now fast dying out. Mne- 
monics has become in recent years much more 
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scientific, and at no distant day we may expect to 
see Kothe’s principle of ‘‘ mediate suggestion ” 
recognized by students everywhere. 

The value of this method is plainly seen when 
applied to memorizing foreign words. An un- 
known language is one of the most difficult things 
to approach. There is nothing to the unprac- 
ticed eye or ear familiar, and it is usually here 
we have recourse to mnemonics. Anyone who 
has the least knowledge of artificial memory un- 
derstands how cumbersome and useless are many 
of the “associations ” suggested by mnemonical 
writers. 

Said a certain mnemonician who once tried 
to improve my memory: ‘Suppose you wish to 
remember that the French word ‘huile’ means 
‘oil.’ ‘Huile’ sounds something like ‘ wheel.’ 
Imagine a wagon is passing your door. You hear 
the wheel creaking or making a noise because it 
wants oil. Now, if you have pictured this idea 
to your mind you can never hear the one word 
without the other occurring to your mind, for at 
the mention of ‘wheel’ or ‘huile” this mental 
picture will be brought before you by the power 
of imagination, and you can remember what you 
have seen.” 

I remember this example because of its absurd- 
ity. To “correlate” these two words by means 
of Kothe’s method—and pursuing the same as- 
sociation—show much more natural is it to put 
it this way : Huile—wheel—axle—grease—oil. 

The familiar advice of teachers to concentrate 
our whole attention upon the subject before us of 
course still holds good. A hint may be added 
that to obtain the best results we should always, 
in memorizing a series of words or ideas, take up 
but two ideas at a time, cementing the first and 
second together ; then the seeond and the third, 
the third and the fourth, and so on; no more 
than two ideas being taken up at the same time, 
and no attention paid to the preceding and sue- 
ceeding ones. So long as*we adhere rigidly to 
this rule there will be no confusion or perplexity, 
as only two ideas being before the mind at a time, 
the operation will always continue simple, no 
matter how long the series may be. . 

If we diligently apply the foregoing rules when- 
ever we have occasion to memorize anything, put- 
ting forth the entire strength of the mind on each 
idea as it is presented to us, instead of following 
the usual habit of continual repetition, we shall 
discover that we have acquired what may be truly 
termed ‘‘the secret of a good memory.” 








THE 
HOW IT IS IMPROVED AND KEPT NAVIGABLE. 
R. H. 


By 

THE improvement of the Missouri River for 
navigation is one of the problems that has en- 
gaged the earnest attention of the Government 
engineers for the last twelve years. Few people 
living east of the Mississippi River realize the 
importance of the Missouri River as a navigable 
stream. 

The Mississippi. carrying on its bosom thou- 
sands of crafts, doing the local and interstate 
business of a dozen or more populous States, and 
exerting untold good in influencing freight-rates 
for the benefit of their teeming millions, is looked 






















1, MATTRESS AND BANE READY FOR ROCK. 





MISSOURI RIVER: 
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upon as *‘ The Father of Waters.” A noble stream 
it is, and navigable for 2,000 miles from St. Paul 
to the Gulf. 

But population, ever marching westward, is 
flowing in steady, unbroken streams to the States 
along the Missouri, and a new empire is being 
developed there. 

Railroads haye added greatly to the facility of 
moving and sustaining this great immigration ; 
but now that home markets have been supplied, 
the surplus products of this vast region, so far 
from other markets, demand cheaper means of 
transportation, and water carriage is the 
only solution. 

The Missouri River during floods is 
navigable as far as Fort Benton, Montana, 
a distance of 3,000 miles. Being subject 
to fluctuations in volume of water, its 
bed, while ample for its floods, is too 
wide for its low stages of water ; and be- 
ing a silt-bearing stream, the crossings 
between the bends 
shallows when the river is low. 

The Missouri current, owing to the 
great slope of its valley, is very swift, and 
as the bottom-lands along the river are 
alluvial and full of quicksand, the banks 
cut away rapidly, constantly changing 
the channel. These rapid changes render 
charts and landmarks utterly useless, and 


become a series of 


2. PAVING UPPER BANK WITH rock. 
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the Missouri River pilots rely entirely upon the 
eye and judgment, and’it takes years and special 
aptitude to learn to ‘‘ read the water.” 

During the subsidence of a flood the changes 
of channel are so rapid that often a steamer pass- 
ing over a given reach of the river to-day will, 
upon returning, find a sand-bar in its path to- 
morrow, and has to take the opposite side of the 
river. 

At times there will be xo channel on the cross- 
ings, and nothing can be done except to wait 
until one is cut out by the ever-shifting stream. 
Numerous snags, particularly at the crossings, 
are the necessary result of trees caving in with 
the banks, and being imbedded in the shifting 
sands, 

A great deal of research and investigation has 
been necessary to determine the peculiarities of 
the river, and the natural laws governing them, 
and the proper treatment of the stream to pro- 
duce desired improvement in an effectual and 
economical manner—economy of works was an im- 
portant factor, as so much had to be done. After 
experimental work of all kinds, extending over a 
period of many years, a permanent class of works 
has been adopted and a system mapped out for 
the future. 


























1. PUTTING IN BRUSH ‘‘ FOOT-MAT,” TO PREVENT SCOUR 
ALONG THE DIKE. 2. MATTRESS-LOAT. 3. STEAMER 
ON THE MISSOURI, WITH GRADER AND QUARTER-BOATS 
IN TOW. 


To prevent cutting in the concave bends, the 
bed of the river, from low-water mark out to 
deep water—usually seventy-five feet—is ‘* car- 
peted ” with brush mattresses, strengthened with 
wire cables. These mattresses are made contin- 
uously in one piece the length of the bend to be 
protected, woven on boats that are backed down- 
stream as the work progresses, and left floating 
on the surface until ballasted with rock and sunk 
to the bottom. The upper or high-water hank is 
graded, by streams of water under pressure, to a 
safe slope, and then paved with stone. It is be- 


lieved that if all the cutting bends could be 
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revetted in this manner, the Missouri River, which 
is indeed what 
Muddy,” 
and that, being deprived of its ever-ready load of 


its name signifies, ‘*The Great 
would be comparatively a clear stream, 
l 


material now supplied by caving banks, it would 
cease to pile up mud and sand-bars and devote the 
strength of its current to cutting out permanent 
channels through the shallow crossings. It has, 
however, been decided to ‘* make assurance doubly 
sure,” and a system of permeable or open-work 
pile-dikes has been devised and put in use for 
contracting the stream at low water toa proper 
width. The current passing through these dikes 
is deadened, and no longer being swift enough to 
carry its load of sediment, drops it, forming new 
banks, and in an incredibly short time cuts out a 
channel in the narrowed limits. The dikes are 
built up only to the mid-stage line, thus leaving 
ample space for flood-waters to pass over them 
and the newly formed low-water banks. 

Common native timber and willow-brush only 
are used in these works, thus securing economy, 
and they serve their purpose as well as more ex- 
pensive material, becoming almost everlasting 
where permanently imbedded in earth or water. 

The caving of the banks being prevented, no 
new snags will trouble the waters : existing snags 
will be disposed of by the powerful snag-boats al- 
ready built, and having every convenience for 
pulling and disposing of the largest. 

It is estimated that a channel of twelve feet, 
suitable for navigation by steamers and barge 
lines, can be secured between Kansas City and 
the mouth of the river (386 miles) by an expend- 
iture of $20,000,000, a little more than the cost 
of a first-class double-tracked railroad, and hav- 
ing a carrying capacity of 300 times that of the 
and forever a foe to 
pools and unjust freight-rates. 

It has been estimated, and reliable figures given 


railroad, free to all comers, 


by the engineers to prove, that the annual saving 
to the people of the Missouri Valley, by reason of 
reduced freight-rates, would be more than the 
cost of improvement. 

Anticipating liberal appropriations for improve- 
ments of the river between Kansas City and its 
mouth, a company has been formed for operating 
a line of steamers between St. Louis and Kansas 
City, and three powerful freight-steamers are now 
being built for the line at Madison, Ind. The 
river was last season partially cleared of snags, 
and a regular snag - boat will ply between St. 
Joseph and the mouth of the river during the 
Summer of 1890. This will materially lessen the 
insurance on hulls, and we may soon expect to 
see large fleets of tow-boats and barges, loaded 
with Western grain, headed for St. Louis and re- 
turning with cargoes of the heavier class of 
freights to Kansas City. 


THE CONGO FOREST. 


The trouble in the past has been that low water 
and snags have impeded navigation just when the 
business of the country demanded the greatest 
activity in the transportation of the Western 
crops and return of goods to pay for them, 

There is enough water in the Missouri River, 
at its lowest stages, if confined to proper width of 
channel, to give a navigable depth of twelve feet 
from its mouth to Sioux City, Ia., a distance of 
800 miles. 

The cheapness of water, compared with rail- 
road carriage, cannot be questioned ; the subject 
has been exhaustively treated of late years by the 
numerous conventions called for the purpose of 
influencing the improvements of water routes. 

The water route by way of the great lakes, 
from Chicago to Buffalo, thence by Erie Canal 
to the sea-board, has been a notorious factor in 
making rates for North-western traffic. 

If Congress can be prevailed upon to assure the 
rapid improvement of the Missouri River, a pe- 
riod of unexampled prosperity will be opened to 
the vast country now subject to railroads, whose 
maxim for freights is, ‘‘All the traffic will stand,” 
and the teeming soil of the prairies will yield a 
competence for those who now can barely afford 
the necessaries of life. 


‘STANLEY ON THE CONGO FOREST. 


Mr. STANLEY was the guest of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society at a brilliant reception in the 
Albert Hall, London, May 7th. In the course of 
his address he reminded his hearers that his jour- 
ney across Africa was 6,000 miles in length, and 
occupied 987 days. For a considerable portion it 
lay through the great forest. The forest’s great- 
est length was 621 English miles; its greatest 
width, 517 miles. It made a compact square area 
of 321,057 square miles. A serpentine line drawn 
through this district would represent the route 
of the expedition, a description of which the 
speaker went on to give in impressive and graphic 
language. First of all, he dwelt upon the un- 
imaginable wealth of vegetation, absolutely im- 
penetrable to sunshine. Generally, the light was 
a misty twilight, and at times it was impossible to 
read a book, although to the outside world it was 
day. When it rained the water poured down for 
twelve, fifteen and eighteen hours, until the trav- 
elers wondered whether they were ever to see 
dry ground again. At night the stillness was op- 
pressive, but now and then they would be awak- 
ened from their slumbers by the falling of a tree, 
which made the earth quake. He described the 


enormous size of the forest giants, and the den- 
sity with which they cover the ground. He caleu- 
lated that the forest covered 224,000,000 acres, 
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and allowing to each tree 30 feet round, and only 
48 to the acre, they had 12,752,000,000 of trees. 
He next described the fauna of the forest, and 
then came the race of pygmies whom he had en- 
countered. These he considered the oldest peo- 
ple upon the globe—the only people now inhabit- 
ing it who from primeval time have never re- 
moved from their homes, and, like the giant trees 
of their native forests, seemed to defy time and 
fate. He ascribed to them great natural intelli- 
gence, ready appreciation of affection and kind- 
ness, and ingenuity in conversing by means of 
signs. 


THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION 
PLAY, 1890. 

THE first performance of the Passion Play of 
1890 took place on Whit Monday, after the usual 
ten years’ interval. This interesting function owes 
its origin to a solemn vow, made upward of two 
hundred years ago, when the plague was staid 
in answer to prayer. 

A short railway journey from Munich to Oberan, 
followed by a carriage-drive, brings the traveler 
to a romantic spot in the Bavarian Highlands. 

The village of Ober-Ammergau nestles beneath 
the Kéfel, which is surmounted by a cross of iron 
sixty feet high. It contains about 1,500 inhabit- 
ants, who support themselves chiefly by wood- 
carving, which they execute most beautifully. 
The houses are picturesque, with chalet-roofs, 
ornamented fret-work balconies, and walls fres- 
coed with Biblical subjects. 

The little community of Roman Catholic peas- 
ants who reside in this now historic vale are very 
remarkable people. They possess the most per- 
fect ideas on art ; they are born musicians, paint- 
ers, sculptors and poets ; and their truly marvel- 
ous powers of rendering the sacred characters of 
the Bible have been handed down from generation 
to generation. The training begins when, as tiny 
children, they pose in the ¢ableaux; and the high- 
est ambition attainable to an Ammergauar is that 
he may be selected one day to take an important 
réle in the Passion Play. 

The theatre is a large temporary building out- 
side the village. The stage, 170 feet by 85, is 
divided into five compartments: the central one, 
where the fableau and principal scenes are en- 
acted ; on either side, the houses of Pilate and 
Caiaphas ; and beyond, right and left, wide gate- 
ways leading into Jerusalem ; the whole mise en 
scéne backed by undulating hills, not unlike the 
Mount of Olives, which give a strange sense of 
reality to the performance from first to last. 

** Judas Taking the Money” is one of the most 
highly dramatic situations in the Divine tragedy. 
He stands in the midst of an assemblage of priests 


to receive the price of blood, and to fix the day, 
hour and sign of Christ’s betrayal. 

The thirty pieces of silver are counted out, and 
Judas rings them on the table to see if they are 
good coin, The chorus now reappears, to sing a 
a homily in verse : 

‘* Sinners. you shudder at the crime 
Which traitor Judas planned, 
But mark his sin, and think awhile 
Where you may also stand ; 
Ah! while you blame the Jews of old, 
Beware lest you the Christ have sold.” 


The interpretation of this character by the 
Bavarian peasants is by no means the usually ac- 
cepted one. Judas is not the mean, sordid wretch 
we have been taught to believe, but has a natu- 
rally fine though impulsive disposition, warped 
and ruined by the cursed love of money. 

His repentance is swift, and his remorse terri- 
ble, as he rushes back into the presence of the 
priests to fling down the bag of silver with great 
violence before them, exclaiming : 


‘* Where can I go to hide my fearful shame ? 
How rid my conscience of its dreadful guilt ? 
No forest-fastness is there deep enough ! 

No mountain-cavern dark enough! Oh! earth, 
Ope wide thy jaws and swallow me! I can 
No longer here remain.” 

‘* Oh, my dear Master, 
Him, best of all men, have I basely sold, 
Giving Him up to treatment vile and rude, 
Yea—perhaps to martyrdom and death—I, 
Detestable betrayer ! 
Oh! were the Master here, oh! could I see 
His face once more! I’d cast me at His feet, 
And cling to Him—1my only saving hope.”’ 


The performance of Judas (personated last 
year by Johann Zwinck) was so marvelously re- 
alistic, that it was considered desirable to select 
an actor renowned for his piety and beloved by 
his neighbors, otherwise he would be almost 
hooted out of the village !-+ 

His acting was superb, and second only to that 
of Joseph Meyer, who for the third time sus- 
tained his celebrity as the ‘‘ Christus.” 

Over 6,000 persons attend each of the twenty- 
five representations of this most solemn spectacle. 

The Passion Play at Ober-Ammergau is under- 
taken in a spirit of such profound devotion, that 
the most hypercritical observer will fail to de- 
tect therein anything of profanity, irreverence or 
superstition. 


THE FATE OF FRANKNESS. 

Not only is Nasir-ed-Din, the present Shah of 
Persia, enrolled among royal authors, but he may 
be said to have revived the literary traditions 
of the reigning rank in that country. It is 
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THE MISSOURI RIVER.— DRIFT LODGED 
OF DIKE AT MID-FLOOD STAGE.—- SEE PAGE 248, 


related in the records of an earlier dynasty that an 
heir-apparent, already wielding much power, be- 
lieved himself a poet. He scribbled considerable 
quantities of verse, which every one competent to 
judge rated privately beneath contempt. It is 
likely that in many cases lips of courtiers said 
otherwise. At all events the royal egotist was 
persuaded that his works were that of genius, and 
that his touch was equal, or perhaps superior, to 
those of the most renowned bards. Ile desired 
the tribute of admiration from one Mirza Reza, 
his old tutor, the leading singer of the time, and 
a great favorite with the monarch. So he im- 


portuned this eminent scholar to give a true and 
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honest verdict upon a pretentious 
ode. After much urging, Mirza Reza 
offered his opinion. It was adverse. 

The young man flew into a great 
rage. Scowling at the critic, he 
cried: ‘I often tell my father that 
you poets and grammarians are great 
asses, but he himself being a greater 
ass, he never believes me.” Beckon- 
ing to the astonished attendants, he 

continued: ‘* Take this old donkey 
into the stable, put a halter on his 
head, tie him there, and let him eat 
straw until his understanding has 
improved.” 
Fortunately, there was an old statesman with 
the courage to remonstrate. Ile pointed out the 
grievous scandal of subjecting a learned and fa- 
mous man—and formerly the prince’s own tutor— 
tosuch an indignity. Still nursing his wrath, the 
prince was unwilling to revoke the order, which 
was already being carried out by his servants. 

“What will the King say ?” the mediator went 
on, *‘ when he hears that you have treated his 
friend in this manner ?” 

This argument produced some effect. The 
young tyrant felt a twinge rather of fear than of 
shame, and ultimately sent to the stable and had 
Mirza Reza released. 
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Some time after, 
His. Royal Highness 
supposed that he was 
again visited by his 
muse. He turned out 
a set of doggerel lines, 
which to his mind 
were magnificent. 
Ignoring by-gones, he 
sent for Mirza Reza 
wud put him on his 
ionor to express a 
xandid opinion on the = 
pom. The latter 
seemed wrapped in 
deep thought. Was 
he coining phrases of 
elaborate Eastern 
compliment ? 

The prince and his 
court waited in cager 
anticipation. At last 
Mirza Reza arose, made a profound obeisance, 
and commenced to retreat from the presence. 

“Where are you going, Mirza?” His Royal 
Ilighness called out, in wonder. 

‘To the stable,” answered the venerable man, 
“to save you the trouble of sending me there.” 


SCIENTIFIC AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
NOTES. 

San Francisco Bay.—An interesting point has been 
made with regard to the position of this bay on the earli- 
est known map of the California coast. Mr. John T. 
Doyle, of Menlo Park, Cal., writes to the American Anti- 
quarian Society of Worcester an account of his investiga- 
tions into the history of Californian discovery, and the 
proofs, first stated in English by him, that the Bay of San 
lrancisco was first seen by white men in 1769, when Por- 
tola’s expedition sailed along the unknown coast of New 
Spain. His proofs, derived from a study of the voyages, 
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were not beyond question, so long as they were unsup- 
ported by the evidence of a contemporary map; and this 
evidence was lately put in Mr. Doyle’s hands by Professor 
George Davidson, of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. Professor Davidson came into possession of a 
volume printed at London in 1790, and found in this a 
copy of the map, made in 1771 by Miguel Costanzo, and 
printed by the Spanish Government. The map bears the 
title: ‘‘ Reduced Chart of the Asiatic Ocean, or South 
Sea,” ete. The coast of California is laid down with care 
and a very fair degree of accuracy, and a brief study of it 
finally disposes of the long debate as to the identity of 
San Francisco Bay with Drake’s Bay. The two are set 
down each unmistakably in its own place, and separated 
from the other by the Punta de los Reyes. Drake’s Bay 
is denominated by Costanzo, Puerto de 8S. Francisco, and 
the present San Francisco Bay is called Estero (estuary) 
de S. Francisco. Mr. Doyle finds himself obliged to show 
his right to the first announcement of the facts in this 
case, because Mr. H. H. Bancroft, in his ‘‘ History of the 
Pacific ” States, Volume XIII., page 157, claims priority in 
the matter for an assistant of his own, who brought out an 
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article in the Overland Monthly nearly four years after Mr. 
Doyle's first publication had been sent to Mr. Bancroft. 
‘The reproduction of the Costanzo map is a service done 
to American history and geography. 

and collectors of 
publication by the Agricultural Department, at Washing- 
ton, of *‘An Enumeration of the Published Synopses, 
Catalogues and Lists of North American Insects."’ This 
will be of great assistance to entomologists in classifying 
their collections and The titles are as fol- 
1) Comprehensive Works on North American In- 
Ento- 
Economic Entomology; (5) 


STUDENTS insects will welcome the 


discoveries. 
lows : 
sects; (2) Systematic Works on Single Orders; (3 
mological Periodicals; (4 
Publications of the Entomological Commission and the 
Department of Agriculture ; (6) How and Where to Obtain 
Entomological Books. The catalogue reveals that a not 
inconsiderable portion of the literature of North Ameri- 
can insects has been the work of agents of the United 
States working in various channels. The Department of 
Agriculture has a creditable list, particularly in the line 
of economic entomology. The Smithsonian Institution, 
the proceedings of the American Entomological Society, 
and the reports of State officers and boards upon local 
species, rank next in frequency of citation. The Proceed- 
ings of the Entomological Society of Philadelphia (1861- 
1867) and of the Academy of Natural Sciences are also fre- 
quently quoted. 

In a recent address in London on inherited qualities, 
Mr. Francis Galton told the following interesting story, 
prefacing it by the remark that he should be glad to get 
any instances of such an induced habit having been trans- 
mitted to descendants of the animals in question: ‘ An 
aquarium was divided into two parts by a plate of glass 
perfectly transparent, and therefore invisible to the fish. 
In one division there was a pike; in the other, a gudgeon. 
Every time the pike saw the gudgeon, he rushed to seize 
him, but every time he was stopped by the plate of glass. 
For several months he made this rush, and bruised his 
Finally he came to understand 
that for some reason inscrutable to his intelligence he 
He 
now swam about, seeing the gudgeon constantly, but pay- 


nose against the glass. 
could not seize the gudgeon, and then he gave it up. 
ing no attention to it. Then the plate of glass was re- 


This made no difference; he had acquired the 
habit of leaving the gudgeon alone.” 


moved. 


Uranium is a metal so rare that a century ago its pres- 
ence was unknown, and even now it is worth $12,000 a 
ton. It is likely to become cheaper, if it is true, as an- 
nounced, that a lode has been found in a mine in Corn- 
wall, England ; hitherto it has been discovered only in 
small and isolated pockets. The uses of this metal in the 
arts are many, and might be extended was it cheaper. One 
of the most important oxides is employed in the produc- 
tion of a costly black porcelain and the dark tints of ma- 
jolica ware ; while another oxide enters into the manufact- 
ure of fine glass and porcelain to produce certain beauti- 
ful golden and greenish colors, or opalescent effects. The 
chloride of uranium is also coming into use as a substitute 
for gold in photographic work. 

Tue color of the Eiffel Tower has puzzled nearly every 
Some 
persons call it red: others, a bronze color; while to some 
The truth 
that it is painted in five shades of the 


visitor to the Paris Exposition, and subsequently. 


it appears to be plated with silver or nickel. 
is (says Znvention 
same color, modulated with the skill that the French often 
kind. From the to the first 
dark ‘‘ Barbedienne’ 


show in cases of the base 


platform, the color is a bronze, 


verging a little to red; thence to the second platform the 
color is the same, but lighter; and from this point to the 
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top the color grows constantly lighter, by five successive 
Three 
coats of paint are spread over the entire surface, and over 
all is a coat of very hard, transparent varnish, which, by 
reflecting the sun, adds to the difficulty of defining the 


gradations, the top being almost a golden yellow. 


color with precision. The varnish is a new, patent com- 


pound, we believe, but it is said to have borne the sev« re 


test of use on the iron-work of the tower extremely well, 


Ir is said that a disk of crown-glass fifty inches in di- 
ameter has lately been. sent from Paris to the famous firm 
of American opticians, the Clark Brothers, of Cambridge, 
Mass. 
be ground into the object-glass of a telescope for the Uni- 


This glass is destined, if no catastrophe occur, to 


versity of Southern California, an operation which will 
The finished in- 
strument will exceed in size the famous telescope belong- 
ing to the Lick Observatory, which at present is the larg- 
est in the world. 


occupy about two years of skilled labor. 


Mr. Stanvey discussed the dwarfs or pygmies which he 
encountered in Equatorial Africa, at a recent meeting of 
He believes 
representatives and descendants of the primitive 
races of Africa, the edges of the continent all around hay- 


the Royal Geographical Society in London. 
them 


ing been seized and occupied by various immigrants of 
Aryan blood, from whose mixture with native races have 
sprung the present large-framed coast people. The dwarfs 
were first met on the Ituri River, and were greatly fright- 
ened, but the pair captured were soon reassured, and then 
displayed keen intelligence and a bright good-nature. 
Many others were encountered later, but only one man 
was as tall as 54 inches, their general height being from 
39 to 50 They were all so well proportioned, 
however, that at first sight they might have been taken 
for ordinary mankind, until placed beside a European or 
a coast African, in comparison with which they seemed 
children. Their complexion is compared to the 
color of a light-baked brick. 


inches. 


mere 


CoLOR-BLINDNESS was the subject of a recent address be- 
fore the Royal Institute in London, with special reference 
to examinations for defects in color-vision among railway 
The speaker, Mr. Carter, says these were in- 
adequate and confusing. Candidates who failed in one 
examination passed another ; and he asserts that many of 
the reported 


employés. 


sases of color-blindness were only cases of 
color-ignorance, ¢. ¢., inability to name and describe col- 
ors which are nevertheless plainly distinguished. Mr. Car- 
ter recommends the use of selected skeins of colored wools 
under the system proposed by Prof. Holmgren, the exam- 
inee being asked to select from the heap before him wools 
of the same color. As a further test for railway employés, 
lanterns are employed by Holmgren which furnish light 
of varying tints and of different intensities. The latter is 
important, as to the color-blind, as the difference between 
a red light and a green one is not a difference of color, 
but of luminosity. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


DonaLtp G. Mircnen.’s “ English Lands, Letters and 
Kings ’ are two charming volumes compiled from a series 
of ** talks,”’ with which the author, out of his ripe scholar- 
ship and cultured taste, has for some time past ‘* under- 
taken to entertain, and (if it might be 
These 
doubtedly they will, a standard introduction to English 
literature. From the 
golden age of Elizabeth, the broadening stream is made 


instruct a bevy of 
friends.”’ two volumes deserve to become, as un- 
early Celtic bards down to the 


to flow panoramically before the young American student's 
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mind. Dull facts and dates are skipped, while great per- 
sonalities, romantic scenes and events, and the social char- 
acteristics of the different periods traversed, are dwelt 
upon in a most attractive and suggestive style. The 
names of Cedmon, King Alfred, William the Norman, 
Harold the Saxon, King Arthur, Richard Cceur de Lion, 
Sir John Mandeville, Chaucer, Gower and Froissart, Joan 
of Are and Richard III., Henry VIII., Cardinal Wolsey 
and Sir Thomas More, and later the great names of 
Elizabethan England, flash before the eye, each pausing 
a moment to salute us, ‘‘ in his habit as he lived.”’ ‘* Once 
upon a time—on a bright May-day along the Tweed,” 
writes Mr. Mitchell, ‘‘I was attracted by an old square 
ruin of a tower — very homely — scarcely picturesque ; I 
had barely curiosity enough to ask its name. A stone- 
breaker on the high-road told me it was Norham Castle ; 
and straightway all the dash and clash of the poem of 
‘Marmion’ broke around me. NowTI do not think our 
cousins the Britishers, to whom the loveliest ruins become 
humdrum, can be half as much alive as we to this sort of 
enjoyment. I shall have, then, a great deal to say about 
the topography of England as well as about its books and 
writers, and shall try to tie together your knowledge of 
historic facts and literary ones with the yet more tangible 
and associated geographic facts—so that on some golden 
day to come (as golden days do come) the sight of a mere 
thread of spire over tree-tops, or of a cliff on Yorkshire 
shores, or of a quaint gable that might have covered a 
‘Tabard Tavern,’ shall set all your historic reading on 
the flow again—thus extending and brightening and giving 
charm to a hundred way-side experiences of travel.” In 
such a spirit has our classic author written his delightful 
books about ‘‘ English Lands, Letters and Kings, from 
Celt to Tudor.” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


‘Tur Master oF THE Magicians,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps and Herbert D. Ward (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
is an Old Testament romance, wrought out with fine liter- 
ary skill, and a degree of artistic success not often attained 
with similar materials. The scene is Babylon, and the 

entral figure is the prophet:Daniel. The aim is to em- 
body, by an imaginative treatment of the theories of mod- 
ern Assyriology and a free handling of Biblical data, the 
mystic Babylonian incantation : 
—‘* The man the son of his god, 
Like heaven may he be pure! 
Like the midst of heaven may he shine!” 


The authors frankly admit that they have made the most 
of the opportunities presented in dealing with a period so 
remote that fable and fact are inseparable, and have some- 
what sacrificed the dubious chronology of the time to the 
artistic exigencies. 

‘* ANGEL oR Devi ?” (Minerva Publishing Company) is 
a remarkable compilation of sayings and epigrams of wits, 
wiseacres and poets, ancient and modern, purporting to ex- 
press collectively ‘‘ What the World Thinks of Woman.” 
The book, like woman herself, is made up of contradic- 
tions. The left-hand pages are devoted to the ‘* Angel” 
testimony, while the right-hand ones go to the ‘* Devil.” 
Thus, Bulwer-Lytton declares that ‘‘ There is in the heart 
of woman such a deep well of love, that no age can freeze 
it”; whereupon Punch advises us: ‘* Never ask a woman 
her age: ask it of some other woman.” Euripides says: 
‘That man hath secured his fortune who hath married a 
good wife’; but Menander puts it thus: ‘* To marry a wife 
is an evil; but it is a necessary evil.” 
author on both sides of the fence. Thackeray tells us on 
page 6 that ‘‘A good woman is the loveliest flower that 
blooms under heaven,” and then, a few pages further on, 


Often we find one 
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says ‘* The best of women are hypocrites.” On the open- 
ing page Victor Hugo accuses woman of detésting the ser- 
pent *‘ through a professional jealousy”; afterward he 
says that ** there are many lovable women, but no perfect 
ones.’ In the presence of so many conflicting opinions, 
it is difficult to arrive at a conclusion. Certainly, if we 
weigh the evidence after the literal fashion of Wouter von 
Twiller in the Knickerbocker History of New York, the 
result is far from reassuring; because, both the first and 
the last pages of the book being headed ** Devil,” while in 
all the rest the balance is even, we cannot fail to observe 
that the preponderance of the testimony is on the Devil's 
side. 

Mr. A. K. Humpert, of Newark, N. J., writes us that 
the poem entitled ‘‘ The Grape-vine Swing,” quoted in 
this column in Frank Lesiie’s Poputar Monraty for 
July, is probably by Samuel Minturn Peck. We pay a 
tribute alike to the charming lyric and to the Alabama 
poet in saying that, if the former is not from his pen, it 
reads as though it might be. 


A FASCINATING book for Summer perusal is the elabo- 
rately illustrated catalogue of fishing-tackle and anglers’ 
supplies of every description, issued by Thomas H. Chubb, 
of Post Mills, Orange County, Vt. Mr. Chubb is the an- 
thor of many wondrously delicate and effective devices for 
insnaring the wily strategists of the finny tribe, and his 
accounts of these surpass in interest—to sportsmen, at 
least—the most realistic of mere works of fiction. 
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